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INTRODUCTION. 


If a concatenation of events centered in one 
great a6Uon, events wliich gave birth to the pre- 
foit commercial fyftem of the world ; if thefe be 
of the firft importance in the civil hiftory of man- 
kind, the Luiiad, of all other poems, challenges 
the attention of the philofopher, the politician, 
and the gentleman. 

In contradiftinftion to the Iliad and £neid, 
the Paradife Loft has been called the epic poem 
of religion. In the fame manner may the Lufiad 
be named the epic poem of commerce. The hap- 
py completion of the moft important deiigns of 
Henry Duke of Vifeo, Prince of Portugal, to 
whom Europe owes both Gama and Columbus, 
both the eaftern and the weftern worlds, confti- 
tutes the fubjeft of that celebrated epic poem, 
(known hitherto in England almoft only by 
name) which is now ofiered to the Englifli 
reader. But before we proceed to the hiftorical 
introduftion neceffary to elucidate a poem found- 
ed on fuch an important period of hiftory, fome 
attention is due* to the opinion of thofe theorifts 
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u INTRODtJCTION, ^ 

in political philofophy, who lament that either 
India was ever difcovered, and who aflert that 
the increafe of trade h big with the real mifery 
of mankind, and that commerce is only the pa^ 
rent of degeneracy, and the nurfe of every vice. 

Much indeed may be urged on this fide of the 
queftion, but much alfo may be urged againft 
every inftitution relative to man. Imperfedion^ 
if not neceifary to humanity, is at lead the cer- 
tain attendant on every thing human*. Though 
fome part of the traffic with many countries re- 
femble Solomon's importation of apes and pea- 
cocks ; though the fuperfluities of life, the bau- 
bles of the opulent, and even the luxuries which 
enervate the irrefolute and adminifter difeafe,. are 
introduced by the intercourfe of navigation ; the 
extent of the benefits which attend it, are to be 
confidered, ere the man of cool reafon will ven- 
ture to pronounce that the world is injured, and 
rendered lefs virtuous and lefs happy by the in- 
creafe of commerce. 

If a view of the ftate of mankind, where com- 
merce opens no intercourfe between nation and 
nation, be negledled, unjuil conclufions will cer- 
lainly follow. Where the ftate of barbariana, 
and of countries under the different degrees of 
civilization, are candidly weighed, we may rea- 
fonably expeft a juft decifion. As evidently as 
the appointment of nature gives pafture to the 

herds. 


INTRODUCTION. iii 

herds, fo evidently is man born for fodety. As 
every other animal is in its natural ftate when in 
the fituation which its infiind requires; fo man, 
when his reafon is cultivated, is then, and only 
then, in the ftate proper to his nature. The life 
of the naked favage, who feeds on acorns and 
fleeps like a beaft in his den, is commonly called 
the natural ftate of man ; but if there be any pro- 
priety in this aflertion, his rational faculties com- 
pofe no' part of his nature, and were given not 
to be ufed. If the favage therefore live in a ftate 
contrary to the appointment of nature, it muft 
follow that he is not fo happy as nature intended 
him to be. And a view of his true charader will 
confirm this conclufion. The reveries, the fairy 
dreams of a Roufleau, may figure the paradifiacal 
life of a Hottentot, but it is only in fuch dreams 
that the fuperior happine& of the barbarian ex- 
ifts. The favage, it is true, is reluctant to leave 
his manner of life; but unlels we allow that he 
is a proper judge of the modes of living, his at- 
tachment only exemplifies the amazing power of 
habit in reconciling the human breaft to the 
moft uncomfortable fituations. . If the intercourfe* 
of mankind in fome inftances be introduftive of 
vice, the want of it as certainly excludes the ex- 
ertion of the nobleft virtues ; and if the feeds of 
virtue are indeed in the heart, they often lie 
dormant, and even unknown to the favage pof- 
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W INTRODUGTIOPT. 

fefibr. The moft beautiful defcription of 2 tribe 
of favages, which we may be afiiired is from real 
life, occurs in thefe words. And the five fpies of 
Dan ^' came to Laifh^ and farm the people thai were 
there ^ how they dwelt carelefs after the manner of the 
2idonians, quiet and fecurey and there was no tnagtf^ 
irate in the land that might put them tojhameinanf 
thing-^-^^And the fpies- (aid to their InrethreB, 
jinfej that we may go up again/i them ; for we 
have feen the land^ and behold it is very good- 


^M** 


and they came unto Laifh, unto a people that were 
quiet and fecure^ and they fmote them with the 
edge of the fwordy and burnt the city with fire ;. 
and there was no deliverer^ becaufe it was far from 
Zidon^ and they had no bttfinefs with any marf* 
However the happy fimplicity of this fociety may 
jpleafe the tnan ef fine imagination, the true phi^ 
lofopher will view the men of Laifli with other 
feyes. However virtuous he may fuppofe one 
generation, it requires- ah alteration of human* 
nature, to preferve the children of the next in 
the fame generous eftrangement from the felfifb 
paffions, from thofe paflions which are the parents 
of the afts of injuftice. When his wants are 
eafily fupplied, the manners of the favage will be 
limple, and often humane, for the human heart 
is not vicious without objefts of temptation. But 
thefe will foon occur ; he that gathers the greateft 
quantity of fruit will be envied by the lefs induf* 

trious : 
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trious : The untoibrmed mind feems infenfible of 
the idea of the right of poffeffion which the labour 
of acqvdrement gives. When want is preffing^ and 
the fupply at hand, the only confideration with 
fuch minds is the danger of feizing it; and where 
there is na ma^ra^e to put to ft^ame in any things 
depredation will foon difplay all its hoirors. Let 
it be even admitted that the innocence of the men 
of Laiflx could fecure them from the confequences 
of their own unreftrained defires; could even 
this impaflibility be furmounted, fiiil they are a 
wretched prey to the firft invaders ; and becauie 
they have no bufinefs with any maa, they will 
find no deliverer. While human nature is the 
iame, the fate of Laifh will always be the fate of 
the weak and defenceleis; anTi thus the moft 
amiable defcription of lavage Ufe, raifes in our 
minds the firongeft imagery of the mifery and 
impoffible continuance of fuch a ftate. But 
if the view of thefe innocent people terminate in 
horror, with what contemplation Ihall we behold 
the wilds of Africa and America ? The tribes of 
America, it is true, have degrees of policy greatly 
fiiperior to any thing underftood by the men of 
Laifii. Great mailers of martial oratory, their 
popular aifemblies are fchools open to all their 
youth. In thefe they not only learn the hiftory 
of their nation, and what they have to fear from 
the ftrength and defigns of their enemies, but 

they 
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they alfo imbibe the moft ardent fpirit of war. 
The arts of ftratagem are their ftudy,- and the 
moft athletic exercifes of the field their employ- 
ment and delight. And what is their greateft 
praife, they have magtjiraies to put to Jbame. They 
infliA no corporeal punifhment on their country- 
men, it is true, but a reprimand from an elder, 
delivered in the aflembly, is efteemed by them a 
deeper degradation, and feverer punifhment, 
than any of thofe, too often moft impolitically 
adopted by civilized nations. Yet though pof- 
fefled of this advantage, an advantage impoffible 
to exift in a large commercial empire, and though 
mafters of great martial policy, their condition, 
upon the whole, is big with the moft ftriking de- 
monftration of the mifery and unnatural ftate 
of fuch very imperfeft civilization. Multiply^ and 
replemfh the earthy is an injunftion of the beft poli- 
tical philofophy ever given to man. Nature has 
appointed man to cultivate the earth, to increafe 
in number by the food which its culture gives, 
and by this increafe of brethren to remove fome, 
and to mitigate all the natural miferies of human 
life. But in direct oppofition to this is the politi- 
cal ftate of the wild Americans. Their lands, lux- 
uriant in climate, are often defolate waftes, where 
thoufands of miles hardly fupport a few hundreds 
of favage hunters. Attachment to their own 
tribe conftitutes their higheft idea of virtue ; but 

this 
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this virtue includes the moll brutal depravity, 
makes them efteem the man of every other tribe 
as an enemy^ as one with whom nature had placed 
them in a fiate of war, and had commanded to 
deftray*. And to this principle, their cuftoms 
and ideas of honour ferve as rituals and minifters. 
The cruelties pradifed by the American favages 
on their prifoners of war (and war is their chief 
employment) convey every idea expreffed by the 
word diabolical, and give a moft {hocking view 
of the degradation of human nature j-. But 

what 

* This ferocity of favage manners affords a philofophical ac- 
count how the moil diilant and inhofjpitable climes were firft peo- 
pled. When a Romulus ereds a monarchy and makes war on 
Jiis neighbours, fome naturally fly to the wilds. As their families 
increafe, the flronger commit depredations on the weaker ; and 
thus from generation to generation, they who either dread jufi: 
punifhment or unjuft oppreffien, fly farther and farther in fearch 
of that .pcotedUon which is only to be found in civilized (bciety. 

f Unlefs when compelled by European troops, the exchange 
ctf" prifoners is never pra^Stifed by the American favages. — Some- 
times, when a favage lofes a fon in war, he adopts one of the 
captives in his ftead ; but this feldom occurs ; for the death of 
the prifbner feems to- give them much more fatisfat^Hon. The 
victim is tied to a tree^ his teeth and nails are drawn, burning 
wood is held to every tender pait, his roafbed Hngers are put into 
the bowl of a pipe and fmoaked by the favages ; his tormentors 
with horrid howls dance round him, wounding him at every turn 
with their poignards ; his eyes are at laf): thruil out, and he is 
iet loofe to flagger about as his torture impels him. As fbon as 

he 
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what peculiarly completes the character of the 
fevage is his horrible fuperftition. In the moft 
diftant nations the fevage is in this the fame. The 
terror of evil fpirits continually haunts him ; 
his God is beheld as a relentlefs tyrant, 
and is worlhipped often with cruel rites, always 
with a heart full of horror and fear. In all the 
numerous accounts of favage worlhip, one trace 
of filial dependence is not to be found. The very 
f everfe of that happy idea is the hell of the igno- 
rant mind. Nor is this barbarifm confined alone 
to thofe ignorant tribes, whom we call favages. 
The vulgar of every country poflefs it in certain 
degrees, proportionated to their opportunities of 
converfation with the more enlightened. All the 
virtues and charities, which either dignify human 
nature or render it amiable, are cultivated and 
called forth into aftion by fpciety. The favage 
life on the contrary, if we may be allowed the 
expreflion, inftinftlvely narrows the mind ; and 
thus, by the exclufion of the nobler feelings, 

prepares 

he expifes, his diflevered limbs are boiled in the war-kettle, and 
devoured by his executioners. And fuch is the power of cuftom 
ind the ideas of honour, that the unhappy fufFerer under all this 
torment betrays no fign of fear or grief. On the contrary he up- 
braids his executioners with their ignorance of the art of torment- 
ing, and boalls how many of their kindred had found their ^rave 
in his belly, whom he had put to death in a much feverer man- 
ner. 
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prepares it, as a foil, ready^ for every vice. Sor- 
did difpofition and bafc ferocity, together with 
the iiloft unhappy fuperftition, are every where 
the proportionate attendants of ignorance and fe- 
vere want. And ignorance and want are only 
removed by intercourfe and the offices of fodety. 
So felf-evident are thefe pofitions, that it requires 
an apology for infifiing upon them ; but the apo- 
logy is at hand* He who has read knows how 
many eminent writers *, and he who has con- 

verfed 


* The author of that ▼olamioous work, Hlfloire Phllofopbique 
a Politique da EiabRffmeru ^ du Commerce des Europeens dams 
les dtttx Indent is one of the many who aifert that the favage is 
happier than the civil life. His reafons are thus abridged : The 
iavage has no care or fear for the future, his hunting and fifhing 
giTe him a certain lubfiftence. He deeps found, and knows not 
the difeafes of cities. He cannot want what he does not defire, 
nor defire that which he does not know, and vexation or grief do 
not enter his Cbul. He is not under the control of a fuperior in 
his afHons ; in a word, lays our author, the favage only fuffers 
the evils of nature. 

If the civilized, he adds, enjoy the elegancies of life, have bet* 
ter food, and are more comfortably defended againil the change 
of feaibns, it is i:^ which makes thefe things neceflary, and they 
are purchafed by the painful labours of the multitude who are the 
haSit of fociety. To what outrages is not the man of civil life ex- 
pofed ; if he has property, it is in danger ; and government or au- 
thority is, according to this author, thegreateft of all evils. If 
there is a famioe in the north of America, the favage, led by the 

wind 
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ver£ed knows how many refpedable names, con- 
ned the idea of innocence and happinefs with the 
life of the favage and the unimproved ruftic. To 

fix 

v^ind and the fuiit can go to a better clime ; but in the horrors of 
Simine^ wati or peftilence, the ports and barriers of polifhed ftates 
place the fubjedts in a prifon^ where they rauil perifh — // re/leroU 
tncore^-^Thtrt ftill remains an infinite difference between the lot 
of the civilized and the favage ; a difference, t9ute entieref all en- 
tirely to the difadvantage of (bciety, that injuftice which reigns in 
the inequality of fortunes and conditions. ** In fine, fays he, as 
the wifh for independence is one of the firft inftindts of man, he 
who can join to the poffeffion of this primitive right, the moral fe- 
curity of a fubfiftence, (which we were juft told the (avage could 
do) is incomparably more happy than the rich man (iirrounded 
with laws, fuperiors, prejudices, and fafhions, which endanger 
his liberty." — 

Such are the fentiments of Abbe' Raynal, a writer whofe (pirited 
manner, and interefling fubjedl, have acquired him many readers. 
As he is not fingular in his eftimate of favage happinefs, his ar- 
guments merit examination. And a view of the full tendency of 
his affertions will fufliciently refute his condufions. Nothing can 
be more evident, than that if habit deftroy the relifh of the ele- 
ganciea of life, habit alfo will deflroy the pleafure of hunting and 
fifhing, when thefe are the fole bufinefs of the favage. If the 
favage has no care and no fuperior, thefe very circumftances na* 
turally brutalize his mind, and render him vicious, fierce, and 
felfiih. Nor is he fo free from care, as fome philofophers on their 
couches of down are apt to dream. Becauie hunting and fifhing 
feem pleafant to us, are they alfo a pleafure to the wretch who in 
all feafons muft follow them for his daily fuftenance ? You may as 
well maintab that a poftilion, jaded with fatigue, and fhivering 

with 
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^ the charafter of the favage is therefore necef« 
iaiy, ere we examine the aflertioR, that ^' it had 
been happy for both the old and the new worlds, 

if 

with wet and cold, is extremely happy, becaiiie gentlemen ride 
on horfeback for their pleailire That we cannot want what we 
do not defire, nor deiire what we do not know> are juftpofitions ; 
but does it follow, that fuch a flate is happier than that which 
brings the wifhes and cares of civil life ? By no means : For ac- 
cording to this argument, infenfibility, and happinefs proceed in 
the fame gradation, and of confequence an oyfter * is the happi- 
£& of all animals. The advantages afcribed to the favage over 
the civilized life, in the time of war and famine, in the equality, 
of rank, - and fecurity of liberty, offer an outrage to common 
fenfe, and are flriking inflances that no paradox is too grofs for 
the reveries of modern philofophy. This author quite forgets 
what dangers the favages are every where expofed to ; how their 
lands, if of any value, are fure to be feized by their more pow- 
erful neighbours, and millions of their perfons enflaved by the 
more poiifhed flates. He quite forgets the infinite Sfiancehtt'wttfk 
the refources of the focial and favage life ; between the com- 
forts adminiflered by fbciety to infirmity and old age, and the 
miferable fbate of the favage when he can no longer purfue his 
hunting and fifhing. He alfo quite forgets the infinite difference 
between the difcourfe of the favage hut, and the cana deorum^ 
the firiendihip and converfation of refined and elevated under- 
ftandings. But to philofophize is the contagion which infe(fls 
the efprits forts of the continent ; and under the mania of this dif^ 
eafe, there is no wonder that common fenfe is fo often crucified. 
It is only the reputation of thofe who fupport fome opinions tliat 

will 

• And our author in reality goes as far, »« Temoln cet Ecoffoh, — Witness that 
^* Scotchman, fays he, who being left alone on the iflc of Fernandez, vtas 

" oniv 
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if the Eaft and Weft-Iodies had never been difc^- 

« 

vered'* The bloodihed and the attendant mife- 
ries which the unparalleled rapine and cruelties of 

the 

ivlll apologife for the labour of refuting them. We may therefore, 
it is hoped, be forgiven, if, en bagatelle^ We fmile at the triumph 
of our author, who thus fums up his arguments : ** Apres tout^ 
** un moi peut terminer ce grand procet^AStct all, one word will 
** decide this grand difpute, fo ftrongly canvafled among philofb- 
** phcrs : Demand of the man of civil life, if he is happy ? 
** Demand of the favage if he is miferable ? If both anfwer, 
*• No, the difpute is determined.** By no means ; for the bcaft 
that is contented to wallow in the mire, is by this argument in a 
happier flate than the man who has one wifli to fatisfy, however 
reafonrably he may hope to do it by his induflry and virtue. 


** only unhappy while his memory remained; but when his natural wants 
** io engroHed him that he forgot his country, his language, his name, and 
** even the articulation of words, this European, at tne end of four years, 
<* found himfelfeafed of the burden of focial life, in having the happinefs 
" to lofe the ufe of reflexion, of thofe thoughts which led him back to the 
** pafl, or taught him to dread the future.** But this is as erroneous in fa£l, 
as fuch happmcfs is falfc in philofbphy. Alexander Selkirk fell into no 
fuch (late of happy idiotifm. By his own account he acquired indeed the 
greateft tranquillity of mind, which arofe from religious fubmidion to his 
fate. He had with him a bible, Tome books of mathematics and praOical 
divinity ; the daily perufal of which both fortified his patience and amuied 
his tedious hours. And he profeiTed that he feared he would never again 
he lb good a chriftian. In his domedic ceconomy he (hewed every exertbn 
of an intelligent mind. When Capt. Rogers found him in 1709, the ac- 
counts which he gave of the fptings and vegetables of the ifland, were of 
the greateft fervice to the (hip*s company. And the captain found him (o 
able a Tailor, that he immediately made him mate of his (hip. Having (een 
Capt. Rogers*s veflel at Tea, he made a fire in the night, in confequence of 
which a boat was fent to examine tlie (horc. He (aid he had feen fomt 
Spaniards at different times land on the ifland, but he had always fled from 
them, judging they would certainly put him to death, in order to prevent 
any account which he might be able to give of the South Seas. This is not 
the reafoning of the man who has forgotteri his name and his country. 
And even his amufements difcover humour, and a mind by no means wrapt 
up in dull or (avage tranquillity. He had taught a number of his tame 
goats and cats to dance on their hinder legs; and he himfelf fung, and danc- 
ed along with them. This he exhibited to Capt. Rogers and his company. 

The 
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the Spaniards fpread over the new world, indeed 
difgrace human nature. The great and flourifh- 
ing empires of Mexico and Peru, fteeped in the 
blood of forty millions of their fons, prefent a 
melancholy profpedt which muft excite the in- 
dignation of every good heart; Yet fuch defola- 
tion is not the certain confequence of difcovery. 
And even fhould we allow that the depravity of 
human nature is fo great, that the avarice of the 
merchant and rapacity of the foldier will over- 
whelm with mifery every new difcovered country, 
ftill are there other, more comprehenfive views, 
to be taken, ere we decide againft the intercourfe 
introduced by navigation. When we weigh the 
happinefs of Europe in the fcale of political phi- 
lofophy, we are not to confine our eye to the 
dreadful ravages of Attila the Hun, or of Alaric 
the Goth. If the waters of a ftagnated lake arc 
difturbed by the fpade when led into new chan- 
nels, we ought not to inveigh againft the altera- 
tion becaufe the waters are fouled at the firft ; 

we 


The captain indeed fays he feemed to have forgotten part of his language, 
as he fpoke his words by halves. But let it be remembered, that Selkirk 
was bom in a county of Scotland where the vulgar iay,y2i/ ir yee deein, and 
far ir ya ganvn^ in place of lubat are you doing, and "where are you going. Sel- 
kixk. It is true, had been fome iittk while on board Dampier s imp, but 
not to mention what little improvement of his fpeech might from thence 
be received, certain it is that difuie of the acquired tongue, as well as fud- 
den paflion, will recall the native dialeO.— It is no wonder, therefore, that 
an Engliihman fhould think he fpoke his words by halves. Selkirk had not 
been full four years on the [fland of Fernandez, and on his return to Eng- 
land, the narTati?e which iie gave of his fuiferings afforded Um blot of Robin- 
fbn Crufoe. 
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we arc to wait to fee the ftreamlets refine 
and ipread beauty and utility through a thou- 
fand vales which they never vifited before. 
Such were the conquefts of Alexander ; tempo- 
rary evils, but civilization and happinels follow- 
ed in the bloody track. And though difgraced 
with every barbarity, happinels has alfo followed 
the conquefts of the Spaniards in the other hemif- 
phefe. Though the villainy of the Jefuits de- 
feated their fchemes of civilization in many coun- 
tries, the labours of that fociety have been crown- 
ed with a fuccefs in Paraguay and in Canada, 
which refleAs upon their induftry the greateft 
honour. The cuftoms and cruelties of many 
American tribes fiill difgrace human nature ; but 
in Paraguay and Canada the natives have been 
brought to relifh the bleifings of fociety and the 
arts of virtuous and civil Ijfe. If Mexico is not 
fo populous as it once was, neither is it fo barba- 
rous ; the ihrieks of the human vidim do not now 
refound from temple to temple ; nor does the hu- 
man heart, held up reeking to the Sun, imprecate 
the vengeance of heaven on the guilty empire *. 

And, 

♦ The innocent fimpllcity of the Americans in their confe- 
rences with the Spaniards, and the dreadful cruelties they fuiferedy 
divert our view from their complete charader. But alihoft every 
thing was horrid in their civil cuftoms and religious rites. In 
fome tribes, to cohabit with their mothers, fifters, and daughters, 
was eileemed the means of domeflic peace. In others^ catamites 

were 
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And, however impolitically defpotic the Spanifh 
governments may be, ftill do thefe colonies enjoy 
the opportunities of improvement, vhich in eve- 
ry 

were maintained in every village ; thefe went from houfe to houfe 
as they pleafed, and it was unlawful to refufe them what vi^hiats 
they chufed. In every tribe the capdves taken in war were mur- 
dered with the moft wanton cruelty, and afterwards devoured 
by the vidtors. Their religious rites were, if poffible, ftill more 
horrid. The abominations of ancient Moloch were here outnum- 
bered ; children, virgins, flaves, and captives, bled on different 
altars, to appeafe their various gods. If there was a fcarcity 
of human victims, the priefts annbunced that the gods were dying 
of thirft for human blood. And to prevent a threatened famine 
the kings of Mexico were obliged to make war on the neighbour- 
ing flates, to fiipply the altars. The prifoners of either fide died 
by the hands of the prieft. But the number of the Mexican ia- 
crifices fo greatly exceeded thofe of other nations, that the Tlaf- 
calans, who were hunted down for this purpofe, readily joined 
Cortez with about 200,000 men, and fired by the moft 
fixed hatred, enabled him to make one great iacrifice of the Mex- 
ican nation. Without the affiftance of thefe potent auxiliaries 
Cortez never could have conquered Mexico. And thus the bar- 
barous cruelty of the Mexicans was the real caufe of their very 
fignal deftrudtion. As the horrid fcenes of Gladiators amufed 
ancient Rome, fo their more horrid facrifices feem to have formed 
the chief entertaiwent of Mexico. At the dedication of the 
temple of Vitzuliputzli, A. D. i486, 64,080 "human vidlims 
were facrificed in four days. And, according to the beft accounts, 
their annual facrifices required feveral thoufands. The fkuUs of 
the vidlims fometimes were hung on firings which reached from 
tree to tree around their temples, and fometimes were built up in 
towers and cemented with lime. In fome of thefe towers An- 
drew 
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ry age arife from the knowledge of commerce 
and of letters ; opportunities which were never 
enjoyed under the dominicm of Montezuma and 
Atabalipa. But if from Spaniih, we turn our 
eyes to Britiih America, what a glorious profped ! 
Here formerly on the wild lawn, perhaps twice 
in the year, a few favage hunters kindled their 
evening fire, kindled it more to proteft them 
from evil fpirits and beafts of prey, than from 

the 

drew de Tapia one day counted * 136,000 ikulls. When the 

Spaniards gave to the Mexicans a pompous difplay of the great- 

nefs of their monarch Charles V. Montezuma's orators in return 

boaffced of the power of their emperor, and enumerated among the 

proofs of it, the great number of his human facrifices. He could 

eaiily conquer that great people, the Tlafcalans, they faid, but 

he chufes to preferve them to fupply his altars. During the war 

with the Spaniards they increafed their ufual facrifices, till prieft 

and people were tired of their bloody religion. Frequent embaiEes 

fi*om different tribes complained to Cortez that they were weary 

of their rites, and intreated him to teach them his law. And 

though the Peruvians, it is faid, were more polifhed, and did not 

facrifice quite fo many as the Mexicans, yet 200 children was the 

ufual hecatomb for the health of the Ynca, and a much larger one 

of all ranks honoured his obfequies. The method of facrificing 

was thus : Six priefks laid the vidim on an alt|H^ which was narrow 

at top, when five bending him acrofs, the fixth cut up his flomach 

with a (harp flint, and while he held up the heart reeking to the 

fun, the others tumbled the carcafe down a flight of flairs near the 

altar, and immediately proceeded to the next facrifice. See 

Acofla, Gomara, Careri, the Letters of Cortez to Charles V. 

6cc. &c. 

* By multiplying the numbers, no doubt, of the horizontal and perpen- 
dicular rows into each other. 
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the cold ; and with their feet pointed to it, flept 
on the ground. Here now population fpreads 
her thoufands, and fociety appears in all its bleC- 
fings of mutual * help, and the mutual lights of 
intelledhial improvement. " What work of art, 
or power, or public utility, has ever equalled 
the glory of having peopled a continent, with- 
out guilt or bloodfhed, with a multitude of free 
and happy common-wealths, to have given 
" them the beft arts of life and government !" 
To have given a favage continent an image of the 
Britiih conftitution is indeed the grcateft glory of 
the Britifh crown, " a greater than any other 
" nation ever acquired;'* and from the confe- 
quences Of the genius of Henry Duke of Vifeo, 
did the Britiih American empire arife, an empire 
which, unleis retarded by the illiberal and inhu- 
man fpirit of religious fanaticifm, will in a few 
centuries, perhaps, be the glory of the world. 

Stubborn indeed muft be the Theorift, who 
will deny the improvement, virtue, and happi- 
nefs, which in the refult, the voyage of Colum- 
bus has fpread over the Weftern World. The 
happinefs which Europe and Afia have received 
from the intercourfe with each other, cannot hi- 
VoL. h b therto, 

* 

* This was written ere the commencement of the unhappy 
civil war in America, And under the influence of the fpirit of 
the Britifh conflitution, that country may perhaps again defenrc 
this character. 
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therto, it muft be owned, be compared eitlieif' 
with the pofieffion of it, or the fource of its in-' 
crearfe eftablifhbd in America. Yet let the man' 
of the moft melancholy views effimate all the 
wars and depredations wluch arc charged upoa 
the Portuguefe and other European nations, ftilt 
will the Eaftern World appear confiderably ad- 
vantaged by the voyage of Gama. If feas of 
blood have been Ibed by the Pcwrtuguefe, nothing 
liew was introduced into India. War and depre- 
dation were no unheard of ftrangers on the banks 
of the Ganges ; nor could the nature of the civil' 
eftabliihments of the eaftern nations fecure a laft- 
ing peace. The ambition of their native princes- 
was only diverted into new channels ; iiato chan- 
nels, which in the natural courfe of human af- 
fairs, will certainly lead to permaivent govern- 
ments, eftablifhed on improved laws andjuftdo^ 
minion. Yet evert ere fuch governments are 
formed, is Alia no lofer by the arrival of Euro- 
peans* The horrid maflacres and unbounded ra<- 
pine which, according to their own annals, fol- 
lowed the viiftories of tbeu: Aiian conquerors, 
were never equalled by the worfi: of their Euro- 
pean vanquifhers. Nor is the dEbd>lifhment o£ 
improved governments in the eaft the dream of 
theory. The fuperiority of the civil and milita- 
ry arts of the Britiih, notwithfianding the hate- 
ful charafter of fome individuals, is at this day 
beheld in India with all the aftonifliment of admi* 

ration *^ 
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ralk>n ; and admiration is always f<^owed, though 
often with retarded fteps, by the ftrong defire of 
fimilar improTement. Long after the fall of the 
Roman empire, the Roman laws were adopted 
by nations which ancient BLome efteemed as bar- 
barous. And thus, in the courfe of ages, the Bri- 
tifli laws, according to every teft of probability, 
will, in India, have a moft important elFecl, will 
fulfil the prophecy of Camoens, and transfer to 
the &itiih the high compliment he pays to his 
countrymen ; ' 

Beneath their fway majeftic, wife, and mild. 

Proud of her victor's laws, thrice happier India fmiled. 

In former ages, and within thefe few years, 
the fertile empire of India has exhibited every 
fcene of human mifery, under the undiftinguifli- 
ing ravages of their Mohammedan and native 
princes ; ravages only equalled in European hif- 
tory by thofe committed under Attila, furnamed 
the fcourge of God, and the deftroyer of nations. 
The ideas of patriotifm and of honour were fel- 
dom known in the cabinets of the eaftern princes 
till the arrival of the Europeans. Every fpecies 
of affaffination was the policy of their courts, and 
every aft of unreftrained rapine and maflacre fol- 
lowed the path of victory. But fome of the Por- 
tuguefe governors, and many of the Englifli offi- 
cers^ have taught them, that humanity to the 

b 2 conquered 
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conquered is the beft, the trueft poliqr. Thebrtt> 
tal ferocity of their own conquerors is now the 
objeft of their greateft dread ; and the fuperiority 
of the Britifh in war has convinced their * princesy 
that an alliance with the Britiih is the fureft gua- 
rantee of their national peatce and profperity» 
While the Englifti Eaft India Company are poffef- 
fed of their prefent greatnefs, it is in their power 
to difFufe over the Eaft every blelfing which flows' 
from the wifeft and moft humane policy. Long 
ere the Europeans arrived, a failure of the crop 
of rice, the principal food of India, has fpread 
the devaftations of famine over the populous plains 
of Bengal. And never, from the feven years 
famine of ancient Egypt to the prefent day, was 
there a natural fcarcity in any country which did 
not enrich the proprietors of the, granaries. The 
Mohammedan princes and Moorifli traders have 
often added all the horrors of an artificial to a 
natural famine. But however fome Portuguefe 
or other governors may ftand accufed, much 
was left for the humanity of the more exalted po- 
licy of an Albuquerque or a Caftro. And under 
fuch European governors as thefe, the diftrefles 
of the Eaft have often been alleviated by a gene- 
rofity of conduct, and a train of refources for- 
merly 

• Mohammed All Khan, Nabob of the Carnatic, declared,** I met the 
*'. Biitifh with that freedom of opennefs which they love, and I efteem it 
« my honour, as well as fecnrity, to be the ally of fuch a nation of 
" princes." 
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fnerly unknown in Afia. Abfurd and impraclica- 
^ble were that fcheme, which would introduce the 
Britifh laws into India, without the deepeft re- 
gard to the manners and circumftances peculiar 
to the people. But that fpirit of liberty upon 
which they are founded, and that fecurity of 
property which is their leading principle, muft, 
in time, have a wide and ftupendous efFed.- The 
abjefl: fpirit of Afiatic fubmiffion will be taught 
to fee, and to claim thofe rights of nature, of 
which the difpirited and paffive Gentoos could, 
till lately, hardly form an idea. From this, as 
naturally as the noon fucceeds the dawn, muft the 
other bleffings of civilization arife. For though 
thefour great tribes of India, are almoft inacceffiblc 
to the introduction of other manners and of other 
literature than their own, happily there is in hu- 
man nature a propenfity to change. Nor may 
the political philofopher be deemed an enthufiaft, 
who would boldly prophefy, that linlefs the Britifli 
•be driven from India, the general fuperiority 
which they bear, will, ere many generations fhall 
have paffed, induce the moft intelligent of India 
to break the ihackles of their abfurd fuperftitions, 
and lead them to partake of thofe advantages 
which arife from the free fcope and due cultiva- 
tion of the rational powers. In almoft every in- 
ftance | the Indian inftitutions are not cgntrary 

to 

\ Every man muft follow his father's trade, and mpft ni^irry a daughter 
of the fame occupation. Innumerable arc their 6t#er barbarous reftriOions 
pf genius and inclination. 
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to the feelings and wifhe^ of nature. And igno« 
ranee and bigotry, their two chief pillars, can 
never fecurc unalterable duration*. Wc have 
certain proof, that the horrid cufiom of burn- 
ing the wives along with the body of the deceaied 
huiband, has continued for upwards of 1500 
years ; we are alfo certain, that within thefe 
twenty years it has begun to fisdl into difufe. To- 
gether with the alteration of this moft ftriking 
feature of Indian manners, other aifimilations to 
European fentiments have already taken place f * 
Nor can the obftinacy even of the conceited 
Chinefe always refift the defire of imitating the 
Europeans, a people who in arts and in arms are 
fo greatly fuperior to themfelves. The ufe of 
the twenty-four letters, by which we can exprefe 
every language, appeared at firft as miraculous 
to the Chinefe. Prejudice cannot always deprive 
that people, who are not deficient in felfiih cun- 
ning, of the eafe and expedition of an alphabet ; 
and it is eafy to forefee, that, in the courfe of a 
few centuries, fome alphabet will certainly take 
place of the 60,000 arbitrary marks, which now 
render the cultivation of the Chinefe literature 
not only a labour of the utmoil difficulty, but 

even 

* The impofllbility of alteration in the religion of the Bramins, is an 
aflertion againft fa£ts. The high antiquity and unadulterated famcneft oC 
their religion, are impofitions on Europe. For a clear demonftration «f 
this, fee the Enquiry, &c. at the end of the Vllth Lufiad. 
f See the abore Enquiry, ^c. 
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£ven the attainment of it, impoffible beyond a 
▼ery limited degree. And from the introduction 
^ an al|)habet, what improvements may not be 
jcxpe<Eted from the laborious indufiry of the 
Chdnefel Though moft obftinately attached ta 
their old cuftoms, yet there is a tide in the man- 
IQcrs of nations which is fudd^i and rapid, and 
which afts with a kind of inftinflive fury againft 
ancient prejudice and abfurdity. It was that 
nation of merchants, the Phoenicians, which dif<- 
f ufed the u£e of letters through the ancient, and 
Commerce wiU undoubtedly difiuie the fame bleC* 
^ngs through the modern world* 

To this view of the political happinels, which is 
iure to be introduced in jM^oportion to civiliza- 
tion, let the tJivine add, what may be reafonably 
fxpe&cd^ from fuch opportunity of the increafe of 
Religion. A factory of merchants, indeed, has 
Seldom been foiimd to be the fchoo) of piety ; yet 
when the general hianners of a people become 
affimilated to thofe of a more rational worfliip, 
fomething more thro ever was produced by an in- 
fant miffi<Hi, Ot the neighbourhood of an infant 
colony, may then |^ reafonably expected, and 
evcta foretold* 

In eftimating the political happinefs of a people, 
jtiolhin^g is oi gf iiat^r importance than their capaw 
city of, and f^nd^cy to, improvement. As a 
ffead tiake, to <tO!M:iRU^ our former atlufion, wiH 

remain 
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remain in the fame ftate for ages and ages, fo 
would the bigotry and fuperfiitions of the Eaft 
continue the fame. But if the lake is begun to 
be opened into a thoufand rivulets, who knows 
over what unnumbered fields, barren before, they 
may diffufe the bleifings of fertility, and turn a 
dreary wildernefs into a land of fociety and 

joy- 
In contraft to this, let the Golden Coaft and 

other immenfe regions of Africa be contem- 
plated : 

Afric behold ; alas, what altered view ! 
Her lands uncultivated, and her Tons untrue ; 
Ungraced with all that fweetens human life, 
Savage and fierce they roam in brutal ilrife ; 
Eager they grafp the gifts which culture yields. 
Yet naked roam their own negledled fields • . • . 
Unnumber'd tribes as beilial grazers ftray. 
By laws unform'd, unform'd by Reafon's fway. 
Far inward ftretch the mournful ileril dales. 
Where on the parcht hill-fide pale famine wails. 

LusuD X. 

Let us view what millions of thefe unhappy fa- 
vages are dragged from their native fields, and cut 
off for ever from all hopes an^ the rights to which 
human birth entitled them. And wha would hefi- 
tate to pronounce that negro the greateft of patri- 
ots, who, by teaching his countrymen the arts of 
• fociety, fihould teach them to defend themfelves i^ 
the poffeffion of their fields, their families, an?l 
their own perfonal liberties ? 

Evident 
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Evident however as it is, that the voyages of 
Gama and Columbus have ahready carried a fupe- 
rior degree of happinefs, and the promife of in- 
finitely more, to the Eaftern and Weftern 
Worlds; yet the advantages derived from the 
difcovery of thefe regions to Europe may perhaps 
be denied. But let us view what Europe was, 
jere the genius of Don Henry gave birth to the 
fpirit of modern difcovery. 

Several ages before this period the feudal fyf- 
tem had degenerated into the mpfl abfolute ty- 
ranny. The barons exercifed the mpft defpotic 
authority over their vaffals, and every fcheme of 
public utility was rendered impradicable by their 
continual petty wars with each other j and to 
which they led their dependents as dogs to the 
chace. Upable to read, or to write his owq 
name, the chieftain was. entirely pofieifed by thp 
moft romantic opinion of military glory, and the 
fong of his domeflic minfirel conflituted his 
higheft idea of fame. The dailies flept on the 
flielves of the monafteries, their dark, but happy 
afylum ; while the life of the monks jrefembled 
that of the fattened beeves which loaded their ta- 
bles. Real abilities were indeed poffeffed by a 
Duns Scotus, and a few others ; but thefe were 
loft in the moft trifling fubdeties of a fophiftry, 
which they dignified with the name of cafuiftical 
flivinity. Whether Adam and Eve were created 

with 
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with navels, and hot«r many thoufand angel$ 
might at the fame inftant dance upon the point of 
the fineft needle without joftling one another, 
were two of the fcveral topics of like importance 
which excited the acumen and engaged the con- 
troverfies of the learned. While every branch of 
philofophical, of rational invefiigation, was thu$ 
unpurfued and unknown, commerce, incompatir 
ble in itfelf with the feodal fyftem, was equally 
neglefted and unimproved. Where the mind i$ 
enlarged and enlightened by learning, plans of 
commerce ^yill rife into adion ; and thefe, in re- 
turn, will, from every part of the world, bring 
new acquirements to philofophy and fcience. 
The birth of learning and commerce may be dif- 
ferent, but their growth is mutual and depend- 
ent upon each other. They not only affift eacl^ 
other, but the fame enlargement of mind wWcIi 
is neceffary for the pcrfe^on in the one, is aHq 
neceffary for perfeftion in the other ; and th^ 
fame caufes impede, and are alike deftrudlive of 
both. The interc.oursb of mankind is the par 
rent of each. According to the confinement 
or extent of interconrfe, barbarity or civilization 
proportionaHy prevail. In the fjark monkiffi. 
ages, the interconrfe of the learned was as much 
impeded and confined as that of the merchant. 
A few unwieldy veflTds coafted the fcores of 
Europe j and mencKcant friars and ignorant pil- 

grim^ 
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grims carried a miferable account of what was 
pafling in the world from monaftery to monafte- 
ry. What Dodor had laft difputed on the Peri- 
patetic philofophy at fome tiniyerfity, or what 
new herefy had laft appeared, not only comprifed 
the wbok of th^ir literary intelligence, but was 
delivered with little accuracy, and received with 
as little attention. While this thick cloud of 
ment^ darkne^ overipread the weftern wdrld, 

k 

was Don Henry prince of Portugal born, born to 
fet mankind free from the feodal fyftem, and to 
give to the whole world every advantage, every 
light that may poffibly be diffufed by tl^e inter- 
courfe of unlimited commerce : 

For then from ancient gloom emerg'd 


The rifing world of Trade : the Genius, thenj, 

Of Navigation, that in hqpelefs floth 

Had flumber^d on the vaft Atlantic deep 

For idle ages, ftarting, heard at laft 

The Luiitanian Prince, who, hearen-infpir'd 

To love of ufeful glory rous'd mankind, 

And in unbounded Commerce mixt the world. 

Thom. 

In cpntraft to the melancholy view of human 
nature, funk into barbarifm and benighted with 
ignorance, let the prcfent ftate of Europe be im- 
partially eftimated. Yet though the great in- 
creafe of opulence and learning cannot \>c denied, 
there are fome who afiert, that virtue and happi- 
nefs have as greatly declined. And the immenle 
overflow pf riches, from the eaft in particular, 

has 
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fias been pronounced big with deftru£lion to th« 
Britiih empire. Every thing human, it is true, 
has its dark as well as its bright fide ; but let thef^ 
popular complaints be examined, and it will be 
found, that modern Europe, and the Britiih em- 
pire in a very particular manner, have received 
the greateft and mpft foUd advantages frpm the 
modern enlarged fyftem of commerce. The mar 
gic of the old romances, which cpuld make the 
moft withered, deformed, hag, appear as the moft 
beautiful virgin, is every day verified in popular 
declamation. Ancient days are there painted in 
the moil amiable iimplicity, and the modern in 
the moil odious colours. Yet what man of for- 
tune in England now lives in that ilupendous 
grofs luxury, which every day was exhibited 
in the Gpthic cailles of the old chieftains ! Four 
or five hundred knights and fquires in the domef- 
tic retinue of a warlike Earl was not uncommon, 
nor was the pomp of embroidery inferior to the 
profufe waile of their tables ; in both inilancps un- 
equalled by all the mad exceflfes of the prefent 

age. 

While the Baron thus lived in all the wild 
glare of Gothic luxury, agriculture was almoil 
totally neglefted, and his meaner vaflTals fared har- 
der, infinitely lefs comfortably, than the meaneil 
induilrious labourers qf England do now. Where 
the lands are uncultivated, the peafants, ill- 
clpathed, ill-lodged, and poorly fed, pafs their 

miferable 
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miferable days in floth and filth, totally ignorant 
of every advantage, of every comfort which na- 
ture lays at their feet. He who pafies from the 
trading towns and cultured fields of England, to 
thofe remote villages of Scotland or Ireland, which 
claim this defcription, is aftoniihed at the com- 
parative wretchednefs of their deftitute inhabi- 
tants ; but few confider, that thefe villages only 
exhibit a view of what Europe was, ere the fpirit 
of commerce di£Fufed the blefiings which naturally 
flow from her improvements. In the Hebrides 
the failure of a harveft almoft depopulates an 
ifland. flaving little or no traffic to purchafe 
grain, numbers of the young and hale betake 
themfelves to the continent in queft of employ- 
ment and food, leaving a few lefs adventurous 
behind, to beget a new race, the heirs of the 
fame fortune. Yet, from the fame caufe, from 
the want of traffic, the kingdom of England has 
often felt more dreadful eflFeds than thefe. Even 
in the days when her Henries and Edwards 
plumed themfelves with the trophies of France, 
how often has famine fpread all her horrors over 
city and village ? Our modern hiftories neglect 
this charadleriftical feature of ancient days ; but 
the rude chronicles of thefe ages inform us, that 
three or four times, in almoft every reign of con- 
tinuance, was England thus vifited. The failure 
of one crop was then feverely felt, and two bad 
harvefts together were almofl infupportable. But 

Commerce 
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Commerce Eas now opened another fcene, has* 
armed goremsient with the happieft power that 
can be exerted by the rulers of a nation ; the 
power to prevent every * extremity which may 
poffibly ariie from bad harvefb; extremities, 
whichv in foreign ages, were efteemed more 
dreadful vifitations of the wrath of heaven, than 
the peftilence itielf. Yet modern London is not 
fb certainly defended againft the latter, its anti- 
ent vifit<xr in ahnoft every reign, as the Common- 
wealth by the means of commerce, under a juft 
and humane government, is fecured againfi the 
ravages of the former. If, from thefe great out- 
lines of the haj^inefs enjoyed by a commercial 
over an uncommercial nation, we turn our eyes 
to the manners, the advantages will be found 
no lefs in favour of the civilized. 

Whoever b inclined to declaim on the vices of 
the prefent age, let him read, and be convinced, 
that the Gothic ages were lefs virtuous. If the 
Ipirit of chivalry prevented effeminacy, it was 
the fofter-father of a ferocity of manners, now 
ha[^ily unknown. Rapacity, avarice, and effe- 
minacy are the vices afcribed to the increafe of 
commerce ; and in fome degree, it mufl be con- 
fefled, they folbw her fleps. Yet infinitely more 
dreadful, as every palatinate in Europe often felt, 

were 

♦ Extremity; for it were both highly unjufl and impolitic in Govern- 
ment, to allow importation in fuch a degree as might be deftru^ve of 
domeftic agficalture, even when there is a real failure of the harvefb. 
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^lirere the effefts of the two firli under the feodal 
Lords, than poffibly can be experienced under any 
fyftem of trade. The virtues and vkes of hu- 
man nature are the fame in every age t they only 
receive different modifications, and lie dormant 
or are awaked into aAion under diflferent circum- 
fiances. The feodal Lord had it infinitely more 
In his power to be rapacious than the merchants 
And whatever avarice may attend the trader, his 
intercourfe with the reft of mankind lifts him 
greatly above that brutiih ferocity which a6hi- 
ates the favage, often the ruftic, and in general 
charafterifes the ignorant part of mankind. The 
abolition of the feodal fyftem, a fyftem of abfo* 
lute flavery, and that equality of mankind which 
aiflbrds the proteflion of property, and every 
other incitement to induftry, are the glorious 
gifts which the fpirit of commerce, called iforth 
by prince Henry of Portugal, has beftowed upon 
Europe in general ; and, as if directed by the 
manes of his mother, a daughter of England, 
upon the Britifli empire in particular. In the 
vic^ of effeminacy alone, perhaps, do we exceed 
our anceftors : yet even here we have infinitely 
the advantage over them. The brutal ferocity 
of former ages is now loft, and the general mind- 
is humanifed. The fevage breaft is the native 
foil of revenge; a vice, of all others, ingrati- 
tude excepted, peculiariy ftamped with the cha- 

ra<5ier 
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raAer of hell. But the mention of this was rei^ 
ferved for the charadter of the favages of Europe. 
The favage of every country is implacable when 
injured, but among fome, revenge has its mea- 
fure. When an American Indian is murdered, 
his kindred purfue the murderer, and foon as 
blood has atoned for blood, the wilds of Ame- 
rica hear the hoftile parties join in their mutual 
lamentations over the dead ; and as an oblivion 
of malice, the murdered and the murderer are 
buried together. But the meafure of revenge, 
never to be full, was left for the demi-favages of 
Europe. The vaffals of the feodal Lord entered 
into his quarrels with the moft inexorable rage. 
Juft or unjuft was no confideration of theirs. It 
was a family feud ; no farther enquiry was made ; 
and from age to age, the parties, who never in- 
jured each other^ breathed nothing but mutual 
rancour and revenge. And anions, fuitable to 
this horrid fpirit, every where confelTed its vi- 
rulent influence. Such were the late days of Eu- 
rope, admired by the ignorant for the innocence of 
manners. Refentment of injury indeed is natu- 
ral ; and there is a degree which is honeft, and 
though warm, far from inhuman. But if it is 
the hard talk of humanifed virtue to preferve the 
feeling of an injury unmixt with the flighted cri- 
minal wifli of revenge, how impoflible is it for 
the favage to attain the dignity of forgivenefs, 
the greateft ornament of human nature ! As in 

individuals. 
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tmghty empire^ But the eflfeminate fetifualifts of 
thofe ages were men of no intellectual cultivation. 
The enlarged ideas, the generous and manly fed<* 
ings infpired by liberal ftudy, were utterly un- 
known to them. Unformed by that wifdoiti 
which arifes from fcience and true philofophy, 
they were grofs barbarians, dreffed in the mere 
outward tinfel of civilization *. Where the en- 
thufiafm of military honour chara<^erifes the rank 
of gentlemen, that nation will rife into empire. 
But fto fooner does conqueft give a continued fecu- 
rity, than the mere foldier degenerates ; and the 
old veterans are foon fucceeded by a new genera* 
tion^ illiterate as their fathers, but deftitute of 
their virtues and experience. Polite literature 
not only humanifes the heart, but alfo wonder- 
fully ftrengthens and enlarges the mind. Moral 
and political philofophy are its peculiar provinces^ 
and are never happily cultivated without its at 
liftance. But where ignorance charaftcrifes the 
body of the nobility, the moft infipid diffipation, 
and the very idleneis and effeminacy of luxury, 
are fure to follow. Titles and family are then the 
only merit ; and the few men of buiinefs who 

furround 

* The degeneracy of* the Roman literature preceded the fate 
of that empire, and the reafon is obvious. The ifaen of fortude 
grew frivolous, and fuperficial in every bi^anch of knowledge, and 
were therefore unable to hold the reins of empire. The degenera- 
cy of literary tafte is, therefore, the fureft proof of the geneial 
declenfion. 
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' furround the throne, have it then in their power 
to aggrandife themfelves by riveting the chains 
of flavery. A ftately grandeur is preferved, but 
it is only outward ; all is decayed within, and on 
the firft ftorm the weak fabric falls to the duft. 
Thus rofe and thus fell the empire of Rome, 
and the much wider one of Portugal. Though 
the increafe of wealth did indeed contribute to 
that corruption of manners which unnerved the 
Portuguefe, certain it is, the wifdom of legiflature 
might have prevented every evil which Spain 
and Portugal have experienced from their acqui- 
fitions in the two Indies. Every evil which they 
have fuffgred from their acquirements arofe, as 
fliall be hereafter demonftrated, from their gene* 
ral ignorance, an ignorance which rendered them 
unable to inveftigate or apprehend, even the firft 
principles of civil and commercial philofophy. 
And what other than the total edipfe of their 
glory could be expefted from a nobility, rude 
and unlettered as thofe of Portugal are defcribcd 
by the author of the Lufiad, a court and nobility, 
who fealed the truth of all his complaints againft 
them, by fuffering that great man, the light of 
their age, to die in an alms-houfe ! What but'the 
fall of their ftate could be expected from barbari- 
ans like thefe ! Nor can the annals of mankind 
produce one Inftance of the fall of empire, where 
the charafter of the grandees was other than that 
afcribed to his countrymen by Camoens; 

THE 
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individuals, a virtue will rife into a vice, gencro- 
fity into blind profufion, and even mercy into 
criminal lenity, fo civilifed manners will lead the 
opulent into eflFeminacy. But let it be confidered, 
this confequence is by no means the certain refult 
of civilization. Civilization, on the contrary, 
provides the moft effectual preventive of this 
evil. Where claiScal literature prevails, the man- 
ly fpirit which it breathes muft be diffufed* 
Whenever frivoloufiiels predominates, when re- 
finement degenerates into whatever enervates 
the mind, literary ignorance is fure to compleat 
the effeminate charaAer. A mediocrity of virtues 
and of talents is the lot of the great majority of 
mankind ; and even this mediocrity, if cultivated 
by a liberal education, will infallibly fecure its 
poffefTor againft thofe exceffes of effeminacy which 
are really culpable. To be of plain manners it is 
not neceflary to be a clown, or to wear coarfe 
cloaths ; nor is it neceffary to lie on the ground 
and feed like the favage, to be truly manly. The 
beggar who, behind the hedge, divides his offals 
with his dog, has often riiore of the real fenfua- 
lift than he who dines at an elegant table. Nor 
need we hefitate to afTert, that he who, unable to 
preferve a manly elegance of manners, degene- 
rates into the petit maitre^ would have been, in 
any age or condition, equally infignificant and 
worthlefs. Some, when they talk of. the debau- 
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chery of the prefent age, feem to think that the 
' former were all innocence. But this is ignorance 
of human nature. The debauchery of a barba*- 
rous age is grofs and brutal ; that of a gloomy 
fuperftitious one, fecret, exceffive, and murde- 
rous ; that of a more polifhed one, not to make 
• an apology, much happier for the fair fex *, and 
certainly in no circumftance fo big with political 
unhappinefs. If one difeafe has been imported 
from Spanifli America, the moft valuable medi- 
cines have Hkewife been brought from thefe rcgp^ 
ons ; and diftempers, which were thought inviii- 
ciblc by our forefathers, are now cured. If the 
luxuries of the Indies ufher difeafe to our taUes, 
the confequence is not unknown } the wife and 
the temperate receive no injury j and intempe- 
ranee has been the deftroyer of mankind in every 
age. The opulence of ancient Rome produced a 
luxury of manners which proved fatal to that 

mighty 

* Even that wann admirer of favage happinefs, the author of 
the Biftoire Philofophique & PoUtiqut da EtMJfemens^ &c* con- 
feffes, that the wild Americans feem deftitute of the feeling of 
love — " In a little while, fays he, wheti the heat of pafiion is 
" gratified, they lofe all affeaion and attachment for their wo- 
« men, whom they degrade to the raoft fcrvile offices."— A ten- 
der remembrance of the firft endearments, a generous participa- 
tion of care and hope, the compaffionate fentiments of honoar, 
all thofe delicate feelings, which arife into affeftion and bind at- 
tachment, arc indeed incompatible with the ferocious and grofs 
fenfations of the barbarian of any country. 
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J\l O leilbn can be of greater national importance than 
the hiftory of the rife and the fall of a commercial empire. 
The view of what advantages were acquired, and of what 
might have been ftill added ; the means by which fuch 
empire might have been continued, and the errors by 
which it was loft, are as particularly confpicuous in the 
naval and commercial hiftory of Portugal, as if providence 
had intended to give a lafting example to mankind ; a 
chart, where the courie of the fafe voyage is pointed out ; 
and where the fhelves and rocks, and the feafons of tem- 
peft, are difcovered, and foretold. 
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The hiftory of Portugal, as a naval and commercial 
power, begins with the entcrprizes of Prince Henry. But 
as the improvements introduced by this great man, and 
the completion of his defigns are intimately connefted 
with the political ftate of his age and country, a concife 
view of the progrefe of the power, and of the character of 
that kingdom, will be neceilary to elucidate the hiftory 
of the revival of commerce, and the fubjeffc of the 
Luiiad. 

During the centuries, when the efieminated Roman 
provinces of Europe were defolated by the irruptions of 
northern or Scythian Barbarians, the Saracens, originally 
of the fame race, a wandering banditti of Afiatic Scythia, 
fpread the fame horrors of brutal conqueft over the fineft 
countries of the eaftem world. The northern conquerors 
of the finer provinces of Europe embraced the Chriftian 
religion as profeiled by the monks, and, contented with 
the luxuries of their new fettlements, their military fpirk 
foon declined. Their ancient brothers, the Saracens, 
on the other hand, having embraced the religion of Mo- 
hammed, their rage of war received every addition which 
may .poffibly be infpired by religious enthufiafm. Not 
only the fpoils of the vanquiflied, but their beloved para- 
dife itfelf, were to be obtained by their fabres, by ex- 
tending the faith of their prophet by force of arms and 
ufurpation of dominion.. Strengthened and infpired by a 
commiffion which they efteemed divine, the rapidity of 

their 
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their conquefts far exceeded thofe of the Goths and Van* 
dab; A great majority of the inhabitants of every coun<^ 
try i^ch they (libdued, embraced their religion, imbibed 
their principles, united in their views ; and the profefibrs 
of Mohammedifm became the moft formidable combina* 
tion that ever was leagued together againft the reft of man- 
kind. Morocco and the adjacent countries, at this time 
amazingly populous, had now received the do6b*ines of 
the Koran, and mcorporated with the Saracens. And the 
Infidel arms fpread flaughter and defolation from the fouth 
of Spain to Italy and the iflands of the Mediterranean. 
All the rapine and carnage committed by the Gothic con- 
^erors were now amply returned on their lefs warlike 
pofterity. In Spain, and the province how called Portu- 
gal, the Mohammedans erefied powerful kingdoms, and 
thdr luft of conqueft threatened deftruftion to every 
Cfariflian power. But a romantic military fpirit revived 
in Europe, under the aufpices of Charlemagne. Several 
rdigious military orders were eftablifbed. Celibacy, the 
ftudy of religion, and the cxercife of arms, were the con- 
ditions of their vow, and the defence of their country and 
of the faith, their ambition and fole purpofe. He who 
fell in battle was honoured and envied as a martyr. And 
moft wonderful victories crowned the ardor of thefe reli- 
gious warriors. The Mohammedalni, during the reign 
of Charlemagne, made a moft formidable irruption into 
Europe, and France in particular felt the weight of their 
fiiry ^ but the honour which was paid to the knights who 

B a wore 
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wore the badge of the croisi drew the adventurous youth 
of every Chriftian power to the ftandards of that political 
monarch, and in h£kf (a circumftance however neglected 
by hiftorians) gave birth to the Crufades, the beginning 
of which, in propriety, ought to be dated from his reign. 
Few indeed are the hiftorians of thb age, but enough re- 
main to prove that though the writers of the old romance 
have greatly difguifed it, though they have given fuU room 
to the wildeft flights bf imagination, and have added the 
mexhauftible machinery of magic to the adventures of their 
heroes, yet the origin of their fi£tions was founded on 
hiftorical ti£h *. And, however this period may thus 
reiemble the fabulous ages of Greece, certain it is, that 
an Orlando, a Rinaldo, a Rugero, and other celebrated 
names in romance, acquired great honour in the wars 
which were waged againft the Saracens, the invaders of 
Europe. In thefe romantic wars, by which the power of 
the Mohammedans was checked, feveral centuries dapfed, 

« 

when Alonzo, king of Caftile, apprehenfive that the whole 
force of the Mohammedans of Spain and Morocco was 
ready to fall upon him, prudently imitated the condu£b 
of Charlemagne. He availed himfclf of the fpirit of chi- 
valry, 


* Ariofto, \pho adopted the legends of the old romance, chafed thb pe • 
riod for the fubje^k of his Orlando Furiofo. Paris befieged by the Saracens, 
Orlando and the other Chriftian knights aflemble in aid of Charlemagne, 
«ho are oppofed in then amours and in battle by Rodomont, Ferran, and /r 
other infidel knights. That there was a noted Mooriih Spaniard, named 
Perraw, a redoubted champion of that age, we have the teftimony of Maiv 
eus Antonius Sabellicos, a writer of note of the fifteenth century. 
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Talryi and demanded leave of Philip I. of France, and of 
other princes, that volunteers from their dominions might 
be allowed to diftinguifh themfelves under his banners 
againft the infidels. His deiire was no fooner known^ 
than a brave romantic army thronged to his ftandards, 
and Alonzo ws(s vidorious. Honours and endowments 
were liberally diftributed among the champions, and to 
one of the braveft of them> to Henry $, a younger Ton of 
the duke of Burgundy, he gave his daughter Terefa in 
marriage^ with the fovereignty of the countries fouth of 
Galicia in dowry, commiffioning him to extend his do- 
minions by the expulfion of the Moors. Henry, Wfio 
reigned by the title of 0>ttfit, improved every advantage 
which ofiered. The two rich provinces of Entro Minho 
t DourOf and Tra hs MonttSj yielded to his arms \ great 
part of Beira was alio fubdued \ and the Moorlfh king of 
Lamego became his tributary. Many thoufands of Chri£- 
tiansy who had lived in miferable fiibjeAion to the Moors, 
or in defblate independency on the mountains, took fhel- 
ter under the generous protection of Count Henry. Great 
numbers alfo of the Moors changed their religion, and 
chufed rather to continue in the land where they were 
born, under a mild government, than be expofed to the 
feverities and injuftice yf their native governors. And 
thusj on one of the moftf beautiful and fertile fpots of 

the 

§^e the notes on page ro and xz. 

f Small indeed in extent, but ^ rich in fertility, that it was called Me^ 
didta Hijpamea^ tbt mamvf ffSpmn, Vid. Re(andil Antiq. Lufit. 1« iii. 
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the world, anil in the fineft climatei in confequence of a 
Crufade f againft the Mohammedans, was eftablifhed the 
fovereignty of Portugal, a fovereignty which in time fpread 
its influence over the world, and gave a new £ice to the 
manners of nations. 

Count Henry, after a fuccefiful reign, was fucceeded 
by his in£smt fon Don Alonzo^Henry, who having fitr« 
mounted feveral dangers which threatened hia youth :^, 
became the firft of the Portuguefe kings. In 1139 the 
Moors of Spain and Barbaiy united their forces to reco* 
ver the dominions from which they had been driven by 
the Cbriftians. According to the loweft accounts of the 
Portuguefe writers, the army of the Moors amounted to 
400,000 i nor is ths number incredible^ when we con«« 
iider what great armies they at other times brought to the 
iield ; and that at this time they came to take pofleffion 
of the lands which they expe£ted to conquer. Don Alon* 
zo, however, with a very fmall army, gave them battle 
on the plains of Ourique, and after a ftruggle of fix hours^ 
obtained a moft glorious and complete § victory, and 
which was crowned with an event of the utmoft impor« 
tance. On the field of battle Don Alonzo was proclaimed 

king 

I In propriety moft certainly a Cmfade, though that term has nerer be- 
fore been applied to this war. 
t See the note on page 12. 
^ For an account of this battle, and the coronation of the firft kiog of 

Poitugal, fee the note, p. 22. 
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king of Portugal by his viAorious foldiers, and he in re- 
tain conferred the rank of nobility on the whole anny. 
But the conftitution of the monarchy was not {ettkd^ 
nor was Alonzo invefted with the Regalia till fix years 
after this memorable day* The gOTernment the Porta* 
guefe had eiq>er]en€ed under the Spaniards and Moors, 
and the advantages which they faw were derived from their 
own valour^ had taught them a lotre of liberty,' which 
was not to be comjdimented away in the joy of viAory^ 
or by the fhouts of tumult. Alonzo himfelf underftood 
their Qpfarit too well to venture the leaft attempt to make 
himfelf a despotic monarch ; .nor did he difcover the leaft 
inclination to deftroy that bold confcioufnefs of freedom 
which had enabled his army to conquer, and to t\e& him 
their fbvereign. After fix years {pent in farther vi<Elories, 
in extending and iecuring his dominions, he called an 
aflemUy of the prelates, nobility and commons, to meet 
at Lamego. When the ailembly opened, Alonzo appear- 
ed (bated on the throne, but without any other mark of 
regal dignity. And ere he was crowned, the conflitution 
of the flate was fettled, and dghteen iBatutes were fb-* 
lemnly confirmed bj oathf, as the charter <tf king and 
peo^e^ ftatutes diametrically of^ofite to the jus diviHutm 
of kings, to the prindf^es which inculcate and demauNi 
the unlimitted paffive obedience of the fubjeA. 

Coniciou? 

f The power of depofing, and of electing their kings, under certain cir- 
cumftances, is vefted in the people by the ftatutes of Lamego. See the 
notes, p. %% and %^* 
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Confcious of what they owed to their own valour, the 
founders of the Portuguefe monarchy tranfmitted to thdr 
heirs thofe generous principles of liberty which complete 
and adorn the martial charader. The ardour of the vo-« 
lunteeri an ardour unknown to the flave and the merce- 
nary, added to the moft romantic ideas of military glory, 
charaAerifed the Portuguefe under.the reigns of their firft 
monarchs. In almoft continual wars with the Moors, 
this fpirit, on which the exiftence of their kingdom de- 
pended, rofe higher and higher ; and the defire to ex- 
tirpate Mohammedifm, the principle wluch animated the 
wifh of vi£tory in every battle, feemed to take deeper 
root in every age. Such were the manners, and fuch the 
principles of the people who were governed by the iuc- 
ceilbrs of Alonzo the firft ; a fucceffion of great men, 
who proved themfelves worthy to reign over fo military 
mnd enterprifing a nation. 

By a continued train of victories Portugal increafed 
confiderably in ftroigth, and the Portuguefe had the ho- 
nour to drive the Moors from Europe. The invafions of 
thefe people were now requited by fuccefsful expeditions 
into Africa. And fiich was the manly ipirit of theie ages, 
that the ftatutes of Lamego received additional articles in 
favour of liberty } a convincing proof that the general he- 
roifm of a people depends upon the principles of free- 
dom. Alonzo IV. f though not an amiable charaAer, 

was 

t For the chancer of this prince, fee the note, p. ss^ 
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«vas perhaps the greateft warrior^ politiciani and monarch 
of his age. After a reign of military fplendor he left hb 
throne to his (on Pedro, who from his inflexible juftice 
was fumamed the Juft, or, the Lover of Juftice. The 
ideas of equity and literature were now difiufed by this 
great prince f , who was himfelf a polite fcholar^ and moft 
accomplifhed gentleman. And Portugal began to perceive 
the advantages of cultivated tsdents, and to feel its ftipe- 
rlority over the barbarous politics of the ignorant Moors* 
The great Pedro, however, was fucceeded by a weak 
prince, and the heroic fpirit of the Portuguefe (eemed to 
exift no more under his fbn FernanA», furnamed the 
Carelefs. 

But the general chara£ler of the people was too deeply 
imprefled, to be obliterated by one inglorious reign ^ and 
under John I. f all the virtues of the Portuguefe (hone 
forth with redoubled luftre. Happy for Portugal, his Ei- 
ther beftowed a moft excellent education upon this prince^ 
which added to, and improving his great natural talentSj^, 
rendered him one of the greateft of monarchs. Confci- 
ous of the fuperiority which his own liberal education 

ave 


} For anecdotes of this monarch, fee the notes, p. 57 and 58. 

f This great prince was the natural (on of Pedro the jud. Some years 
after the murder of his beloved fpoufe Inez de Caftro (of which fee the text 
and notes, p. 48, &c.) led his father, whofe fevere temper he too well 
knew, (hould force him into a difagreeable marriage, Don Pedro commen- 
^d an amour with a Galician lady, who became the mother of John I. the 
|>;^ierver of the Portuguefe monarchy. See the notes, p, 66 aod 67* 
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gave him, he was aflbluous to beftow the fame advantages 
upon his children ; and he himielf often became their 
preceptor in the branches of fcience and ufcftil knowledge. 
Fortunate in all his affairs^ he was moft of all fortunate in 
his family. He had many fons, and he lived to fee them 
men, men of parts and of a£tion, whofe only emulation 
was to ihew afie£lion to his perfon, and to fiipport his 
adminiftration by their great abilities* 

There is fomething exceedingly pleaiing in the hiftory 
of a family which fhews hiunan nature in its mofl exalted 
virtues and moft amiable colours \ and the tribute of ve- 
neration is fpontaneoufly paid to the father who diflin- 
guiihes the different talents of his children, and places 

r 

them in the proper lines of a£tion. All the fons of John 
excelled in military exercifes, and in the literature of their 
age ; Don Edward and Don * Pedro were particularly edu* 
cated for the cabinet, and the mathematical genius of Doa 
Henry, one of his youngeft fons,- received every encou- 
ragement which a king and a father coukl give, to ripen 
it into perfection and public utility* 

HifVory 


* The fons of John, who figure in hiftory, were Edwacd, Juan, Fer- 
nando, Pedro, and Henry. Edward fucceeded his father, (for whofe cha- 
ra£ter, fee the note p. 86 and 87.) Juan, diftinguiihed both in the 
camp and cabinet, in the reign of his brother Edward had the honour to 
oppofe the wild expedition againft Tangier, which was propofed by his 
brother Fernando, in whofe perpetual captivity it ended. Of Pedro af- 
terwards. 
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Hiftory was well known to Prince Henry, and his turn 

of mind peculiarly enabled him to make political obferva- 
tions upon it. The wealth and power of ancient Tyre 
and Carthage fhewed him what a maritime nation might 
hope ; and the flourifhing colonies of the Greeks were 
the frequent topic of his converfation. Where the Gre- 
cian .commerce, confined as it was, extended its influence^ 
the defarts became cultivated fields, cities rofe, and men 
were drawn from the woods and caverns to unite in foci- 
ety. Hie Romans, on the other hand^ when they de- 
jfax)yed Carthage, buried, in her ruins, the fountain of 
civilization, of improvement and opulence* They extin- 
guiihed the fpirit of commerce ; the agriculture of the 
conquered nations, Britannia f alone, perhaps, excepted, 
was totally neglected. And thus, while the luxury of 
Rome CQnfnmed the weakh of her provinces, her uncom- 
mercial policy dried up the fources of its continuance.. 
The egregious errors of the Romans, who perceived not 
the true ufe of their diftant conquefl:s, and the inexhaus- 
tible fountains of opulence which Phoenicia had eftabliihed 
in her colonies, inftruAed Prince Henry what gifts to be- 
ftow upon his country, and, in the refult, upon the whole 
world. Nor were the ineftimable advantages of commerce 
the fole motives of Henry. All the ardour which the love 

of 

f The honour of this is due to Agricola, he employed his legions in cut- 
ting down fvetfks and in dealing marches. And for fererai ages after his 
time, the Romans drew immenfe quantities of wheat from their Bf itiih 
province. 
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of his country could awake^ confpired to ftimulate the na- 
tural turn of his genius for the improvement of navi- 
gation. 

As the kingdom of Portugal had been wrefted from the 
Moors and eftablilhed by conqueft^ fo its exiftence ftill de- 
pended on the fuperiority of the force of arms ; and ere 
the birth of Henry, the fuperiority of the Portuguefe na« 
vies had been of the utmoft confequence to the protection 
of the ftate. Such were the circumftances which united to 
infpire the defigns of Henry, all which were powerfully en- 
forced and invigorated by the religion of that prince. The 
defire to extirpate Mohammedifm was patriotifm in Portu- 
gal. It was the principle which gave birth to, and fiip- 
ported their monarchy : Their kings avowed it, and 
Prince Henry, the piety of whofe heart cannot be queftion- 
ed, always profeiled, that to propagate the gofpel was the 
great purpofe of his defigns and enterprizes. And how- 
ever this, in the event, was f negledled, certain it is^ that 
the fame principles infpired, and were always profefled by 
king Emmanuel, under whom the Eaflem World was dif^ 
covered by Gama. 

The Crufades to refcue the Holy Land from the infidels^ 
which had already been, however unregarded by hiflori- 

ans, 

t Negleded in the idea of the commanders ; the idea of Henry however 
was greatly falfiUed, For the dominion of the Portuguefe in the Indian 
Tea cut the finews of the Egyptian and other Mohammedan powers. But 
of this afterwards. 
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ans, of the greateft political fervice to Spain and Portugal^ 
II began now to have fome effeA upon the commerce of £u« 
rope. ' The Hans Tovnis had received charters of liberty^ 
and had united together for the protection of their trade 
againft the numerous pirates of the Baltic* A people of 
Italy, known hj the name of the Lombards, had opened 
a lucrative traffic with the ports of Egypt, from whence 
they imported into Europe the riches of the Eaft; and 
Bruges in Flanders, the mart between them and the Hans 
Towns, was, in confequence, furrounded with the beft 
agriculture of thefe ages p* A certain proof of the depend^- 
ence of agriculture upon the extent of commerce. Yet 
though thefe gleams of light, as morning ftars, began to 
appear; it was not the grofs multitude, it was only the eye 
of a Henry which could perceive what they prognofticated^ 
and it was only a genius like his which could prevent them 
from again fetting in the depths of night. The Hans 
Towns were liable to be buried in the viftories of a ty- 
rant, and the trade with Egypt was exceedingly infecurc 

and 

I See the note on the Cnifades, LuHad VII. 

I Flanders has been the rchool-miflrefs of huSbgndrf to Europe. Sir 
Charles Lifle, a royalifl, refided in this country feveral years during the 
ufurpation of the Regicides; and after the re'loration, rendered England 
the greateft fervice, by introducing the prefent fy ftem of agriculture. Where 
trade increafes, men*s thoughts are fet in a£Hon ; hence the increafe of 
food which is wanted, is fupplied by a redoubled attention to hulbandry ; 
and hence it was that agricultnre was of old improved and dtifured by the 
Phoenician colonies. Some theorifts complain of the number of lives 
which are loft by navigation, but they totally forget that commerce is the 
parent of population. 
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and precarious. Europe was ftill enveloped in the dark 
mifts of ignorancCi and though the mariner's compafs was 
invented before the birth of Henry, it was improved to no 
naval advantage* Traffic ftill crept, in an infant ftate^ 
along the coafts, nor were the conftruAion of (hips adapts 
ed for other voyages* One fucceisfiil Tyrant might have 
overwhelmed the fyftem and extingui(hed the ipirit of 
commerce, for it ftood on a much narrower and much 
feebler bafis, than in the days of Phoenician and Grecian 
colonization. Tet thefe mighty fabrics, many centuries 
before, had been (wallowed up in the defolations of unpo- 
litical conqueft. A broader and more permanent founda- 
tion of commerce than the world had yet feen, an univer- 
fal bails, was yet wanting to blefs mankind, and Henry 
Duke of Vifeo was born to give it. 

On purpofe to promote his defigns, Prince Henry was 
by his father ftationed the Commander in chief of the For^ 
tuguefe forces in Africa. He had already, in 1412, three 
years before the reduAion of Ceuta ||, fent a ihip to make 
difcoveries on the Barbary coaft. Cape Nam, § as its name 
intimates, was then the Ne plus ultra of European naviga- 
tion; the Ihip fent by Henry however pailed it fixty 

leagues, 

II At the tedu^on of Ceuta, and other engagements in Africa, Prince 
Henry difplayed a military genius and valour of the firft magnitude. The 
important fortrefs of Ceuta was in a manner won by his own fword. Yet 
though even poflefled by the enthufiafm of chivalry, his genius for navig^ 
tion prevailed, and confined him to the rock of Sagrez. 

§ Nam^ in Portuguefe, a negative. 
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leagues^ and reached Cape Bojadon Encouraged by this 
beginning, the Prince, while he was in Africa, acquired 
whatever information the moft intelligent of the Moors of 
Fez and Morocco could give. About a league and one half 
from the Cape of St. Vincent, in the kingdom of Algarve, 
Don Henry had obferved a fmall, but commodious iituati- 
<m for a fea-port town. On this fpot, fuppoied the Pr^ 
mtontorium Sacrum of the Romans, he built his town of 
Sagrez, by much the beft planned and fortified of any in 
Portugal. Here, where the view of the ocean, fays Faria, 
in/pired his hopes and endeavours, he erefled his arfenals, 
and built and harboured his fhips. And here, leaving the 
temporary buftle and cares of the ftate to his father and 
brothers, he retired like a {^lofopher from the world, on 
purpofe to render his ftudies of the utmoft importance to 
its happincfs. Having received all the light which could 
be difcovered in Africa, he continued unwearied in his 
mathematical and geographical ftudies ; the art of fliip- 
building received very great improvement under his direc- 
tion, and the truth of his ideas of the ftrufture of the ter- 
raqueous globe arc now confirmed. He it was who firft 
fuggefted the ufe of the compafs, and of longitude and la- 
titude in navigation, and how thefe might be afcertained 
by aftronomical obfervations ; fuggeftions and difcoveries 
which would have held no fecond place among the conjec- 
tures of a Bacon, or the improvements of a Newton. Na- 
val adventurers were now invited from all parts to the town 
of Sagrez, and in 141 8 Juan Gonfalez Zarco and Triftran 

Vaz 
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Vaz fet fail on an expedition of difcoverj, the circumftai^ 
CCS of which gave us a (hiking pi£hire of the ftate of navi- 
gationi ere it was new-modelled by the genius of Heniyr 

Cape Bojador, fo named from its extent f, runs about 
forty leagues to the weftward, and for about fix leagues 
off land there is a moft violent current^ which dafking up^ 
on the fliclves, makes a tempeftuous fca. This was deeia- 
ed impaflable, for it was not confidered^ that hf ftanding 
out to the ocean the current might be avoided. To pais 
this formidable cape was the commif&on of Zarco and Vaz^ 
who were alfo ordered to proceed as far as they could to 
difcover the African coaft, which according to the infor- 
mation given to Henry by the Moors and Arabs, extend- 
ed at leaft to the equinoctial || line. Zarco and Vaz^ how- 
ever^ loft their courfe in a ftorm^ and were driven to a 

little 

t Forty leagues appeared as a vaft diftance to the failors of that age, 
'^ho named this Cape Bojador, from the Spaniih^ %ar, to compafs or g» 
about. 

K It was known that the Arabian Tea walhed the eaftem fide of Africa: 
it was furmifed therefore that a fouthcm promontory bounded that con-* 
tinent. And certain it is, from the concurrent teftimony of all the wri- 
ters who treat of Don Henry's diicoveries, that Africa was Tuppoied to 
terminate near to the equinoctial line. The account of Marco Paolo's 
map^ which it is faid, placed the fouthern Cape in its proper latitude, 
feems to have been propagated on purpofe to difcredit Prince Henry's re- 
putation. The ftory (lands thus : Anthony Galvan relates^ that Frai>. 
de Soufa Tavares told him that Don Ferdinand told him that in 1546, he 
found, in the monadery of Acoba^a^ a chart of Africa, 120 years old, 
which was faid to have been copied from one at Venice, which alio was 
, believed to have been copied from one of Marco^Paolo, which, according* 
to Ramufius, marked the Cape of Good Hope.. Marco Paolo is (aid O 
haTc travelled into India and China in the fourteenth century. 
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little ifland, which in the joy of their deliverance thej 
named Puerto Santo, or the Holy Haven. Nor was 
Prince Henry, on their return, lefs joyful of their difco- 
very, than they had been of their efcape : A ftrikdng proof 
of the miferable ftate of navigation ; for this iiland is only 
about 1 60 leagues, the voyage now of three or four days 
in moderate weather, from the promontory of Sagrez. 

The Difcoverer of Puerto Santo, accompanied by Bar- 
tholomew Pereftrello, were with three fliips fent out on 
farther triaL Pereftrello, having fowed fome feeds, and 
left fome cattle on Holy Haven, returned to Portugal ||« 
But Zarco and Vaz direding their courfe fouthward, in 
14 1 9, perceived fomething like a cloud on the water, and 
failing toward it, difcovered an ifland covered with wood, 
which from thence they named Madeira f . And thb rich f 

and beautiftil ifland, which foon yielded a confiderable re- 
venue, was the firft reward of the enterprizes of Prince 
Henry. 

VOL. I. C If 


II Unluckily alTo were left on this ifland two rabbits, whofe young Co 
increafed, that in a few years it was found not habitable, every vegetable 
being deftroyed by the great increafe of thefe animals. 

f The difcovery of Madeira by Prince Henry, was followed by the firft 
icttlement of that ifland, flnce the days of Carthaginian commerce. ^The 
Azores, Canaries, ■ and Cape dc Verde iflands, were frequented by that 
trading people ; but fuch was the groflnefs of the Roman policy, that, af- 
ter the fall of Carthage, the navigation to theie parts. ceaied. One Ma- 
cham, an Englifliman, it is faid, (Harris's Voyages^ buried his miflrefs in 
Madeira, in 1344. Some veflels driven by tempefl, had perhaps, before 
the time of Don Henry, defcried the Madeira iflands, but the regular navi- 
gation to them was unknown, till edabliflied by this great prince. ViiJ. 
FarJa^ torn. I. c. X. 
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If the Duke of Vifeo's liberal ideas of eftabliihing coIo* 
mes, thofe finews of a commercial ftate, or his views of 
African and Indian commercei were too refined to ftrike 
the grofs multitude j yet other advantages refulting from 
his defigns, one would conclude, were felf-evident. Na^ 
ture calls upon Portugal to be a maritime power, and her 
naval fuperiority over the Moors, was in the time of Hen- 
ry, the fureft defence of her exiftence as a kingdom. Yet 
though all his labours tend^ to eftabliih that naval fupe- 
riority on the fureft bafis, though even the religion of the 
^ge added its authority to the cleareft pcditical principles in 
favour of Henry j yet were his enterprizes and his ex]^£led 
diicoveries derided with all the infblence of igiKMrance, and 
all the bitternefs of popular clamour. Barren defarts like 
Ijybia, it was faid, were all that could be found, and a 
thoufand difadvantages, drawn from thefe data, were fore- 
men and foretold. The great mind and better knowledge 
of Henry, however, were not thus to be fhaken. Though 
twelve years from the difcovery of Madeira had elapfed in 
unfuccefsful endeavours to carry his navigation farther, he 
was now more happy ; for one of his captains, named 
Galianez, in 1434 pafTed the Cape of Bojador, till then 
invincible ; an a£Hon, fays Faria, in the common opinion, 
not inferior to the labours of Hercules. 

Galianez, the next year, accompanied by Gonfalez Bal- 
daya, carried his difcoverics many leagues farther. Ha- 
ving put two horfemen on fhore, to difcover the face of 

the 
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the country, the adventurers, after riding federal hours^ 
faw nineteen men armed with javelins. The natives Qedf 
and the two horfemen purfued, till one of the Portuguefe^ 
being wounded, loft the firft blood that was facrificed to 
the new fyftem of commerce. A fmall beginning, a very 
(mail ftreamlet, fome perhaps may exclaim, but which 
foon fwelled into oceans, and deluged the eaftern and we& 
tern worlds. Let fuch philofophers, however, be defired 
to point out the defign of public utility, which has been 
unpolluted by the depravity of the human paffions. To 
fiippofe that Heaven itfelf could give an inftitution which 
90uld not be perverted, and to fuppofe no previous altera* 
tion in human nature, is contradictory in proportion ; for 
as human nature now exifts, power cannot be equally pof- 
(efled by all, and whenever the felfifh or vicious pai&ons 
predominate, that power will certainly be abufed. The 
cruelties therefore of Cortez, and that more horrid barfoa* 
rian Pizarrof , are no more to be charged upon Don Hen- 

C 2 ry 

f Some eminent writers, both at home and abroad, have of late endea- 
voured to foften the charaftcr of Cortez, and have urged the necelfity of 
war for the flaughters he committed. Thefc authors have alfo greatly fof- 
tened the horrid features of the Mexicans. If one, however, would trace 
the true character of Cortez and the Americans, he muft have recourfe to 
the numerous Spanirti writers, who were either witnefles of the firft wars, 
or foon after travelled in thofe countries. In thefe he will find many anec- 
dotes which afford a light, not to be found in our modern ifed hiftories. In 
theic it will be found, that Cortez fet out to take gold by force, and not 
by eftablifhing any fyftem of commerce with the natives, the only juft 
reafbn of effefting a fettlement in a foreign country. He was afked by va- 
rious fhites, what commodities or drugs he wanted, and was promifed 
abundant fupply. He and his Spaniards, he anfwered, had a difeafe at 

their 
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17 and Columbus, than the villanies of the Jefuits and 
the horrors of the inquifition are to be afcribed to Hbb, 
whole precepts are fummed up in the great coomiand. To 
do to your neighbour as you would wifh your neighbour 
lo do to you. But if it is ftill alleged that he who plans 
a difcovery ought to forefee the miferies which the Ticioos 
will engraft upon his enterprize, let the objedtor be told, 
that the miferies are uncertain, while the advantages are 
real and fure \ and that the true philofopher will not con- 
fine his eye to the Spaniih campaigns in Mexico and Peru, 
but will extend his profpedk to all the ineftimable benefits, 
all the improvements of laws, opinions, and of manners, 

which 


their hearts, which nothing but goM could care ; and he received mttllf* 
gence, that Mexico abounded with it. Under pretence of a friendly con* 
ference, he made Montezuma his priibner, and ordered him to pay tributo 
to Charles V. Immenie fums were paid, but the demand was boundless. 
Tumults enfued. Cortez difplayed amazing generalQiip, and ibme miUi-> 
ons of thofe, who in enumerating to the Spaniards the greatnefs of Mon- 
tezuma, boafted that his yearly facrifices confumed 20^000 men, were now 
iacrificed to the difeafe of Cortez*s heart. Pizarro, however, in the bar- 
barity of his foul, far exceeded him. There is a very bright fide of the 
charader of Cortez. If we forget that his avarice was the caufe of a mod 
unjuft and mod bloody war, in every other refpe^t he will appear as one 
of the greatcft of heroes. But Pizarro is a character completely deteftable, 
deftitute of every fpark of generoflty. He maflacred the Peruvians, he 
iaid, becaufe they were barbarians, and he himfelf could not read. Ata» 
balipa, amazed at the art of reading, got a Spaniard to write the word Di- 
os (the Spanifh for God) on his finger. On trying if the Spaniards agreed 
in what it fignified, he difcovered that Pizarro could not read. And Pizar* 
ro in revenge of the contempt he perceived in the face of Atabalipa, or» 
dered that prince to be tried for his life, for having concubines, and be- 
ing an idolater, Atabalipa was condemned to be burned; butonfubmit- 
ting to baptifm, he was only hanged. 
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mUdi have been introduced by the intercourfe of univerfal 
commerce* 

In 1440 Anthony Gonfalez brought fome Moors pri- 
foners to Lifbon. Thefe he took two and forty leagues 
beyond Cs^ Bojador, and m 1442 he returned to Africa 
with his captives* One Moor efcaped from him, but ten 
Jdacks of Guinea and a confiderable quantity of gold duft 
were given in ranfbm for two others. A rivulet at the 
place of laflding was named, by Gonfalez, Rio del Oro, or 
the River of Gold* And the iflands of Adeget, Ar^im, 
and de las Garcas^ were now difcoyered* 

Thefe Gumea blacks, the Srft ever feen in Portugal, 
and die gold duft, excited other pafiions befide admirati- 
<m. A company was formed at Lagos, under the aufpices 
of Prince Henry, to carry on a traffic with the new difco- 
verjcd countries ; and as the Portuguefe confidered them- 
felves in a ftate of continual hoftility with the Moors, 
about two hundred of thefe people, inhabitants of the 
iflands of Nar and Tider, in 1444, were brought prifoners 
to Portugal. This was foon revenged. Gonzalo de Cin- 
tra was the next year attacked by the Moors, fourteen 
leagues beyond Rio del Oro, where with feven of his men 
he was killed* * 

Thefe hoftile proceedings difpleafed Prince Henry, and 
ill 1446 Anthony Gonfalez and two other captains were 

fent 
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fcnt to enter into a treaty of peace and traffic with the na- 
tives of Rio del Oro, and alfo to attempt their converfion. 
But thefe propofals were rejefted by the barbarians, one of 
whom, however, came voluntarily to Portugal ; and Juan 
Fernandez remained with the natives, to obferve their 
manners and the ptodufts of the country. In the year fol- 
lowing Fernandez was found in good health, and brought 
home to Portugal. The account he gave of the country 
and people affords a ftriking inftance of the mifery of Bar- 
barians. The land, an open, barren, fandy plain, where 
the wandering natives were guided in their journeys by 
the ftars and flights of birds ; their food, milk, lizards, 
locufls, and fuch herbs as the foil produced without cul- 
ture ; and their only defence from the fcorching heat of 
the fun fome miferable tents which they pitched, as oc- 
cafion required, on the burning fands. 

In 1447 upwards of thirty fhips followed the route of 
traffic which was now opened ; and John de Caftilla ob- 
tained the infamy to ftand the firft on the lift of thofe 
names whofe villainies have difgraced the fpirit of com- 
merce, and afforded the loudeft complaints againft the 
progrefs of navigation. Diffatisfied with the value of his 
cargo, he ungratefully feized twenty of the natives of Go- 
mera, (one of the Canaries) who had affifted him, and 
with whom he was in friendly alliance, and brought them 
as flaves to Portugal. But Prince Henry refented this out- 
rage, 
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rage, and having given them fbme valuable prefents of 
clothes, reftored the captives to freedom and their native 
country. 

The converiion and reduction of the Canaries was alfo 
this year attempted ; but Spain having claimed a right to 
thefe iflands U, the expedition was difcontinued. In the 
Canary iflands was found a feodal cuftom ; the chief man 
or governor was gratified with the firft night of every 
bride in his diftri<fl. 

In 1448 Fernando Alonzo was fent ambaflador to the 
King of Cabo Verde with a treaty of trade and converiion 
which was defeated at that time by the treachery of the 
natives. In 1449 the Azores were difcovered by Gonfalo 
Velio, and the coaft fixty leagues beyond Cape Verde was 
vifited by the fleets of Henry. It is alfo certain that fome 
of his commanders pafled the equinoftial line. It was the 
cuftom 6f his failors to leave his motto, Talent de Bien 
Faire, wherever they came ; and in 1525 Loaya, a Spa- 
nifli captain, found that device carved on the bark of a 
tree in the ifle of St. Matthew, in the fecond degree of 
fouth latitude. 

Prince 


I Sometimes before this period, yobn de Setaneour^ a Frenchman, under 
the king of Cadile, had made a fettlement in the Canaries, which had 
been difcovered, it 19 faid, about 1340, by fome Bifcayneers. 
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Prince Henry had now with the moft inflexible perfe- 
verance^ profecuted his difcoveries for upwards of forty 
years. His father, John L concurred with him in his 

views, and gave him every aHidance ; his brother King 
Edward, during his fhort reign, was the fame as his fa- 
ther had been j nor was the eleven years regency of his 
brother Don Pedro lefs aufpicious to him §. But the mif- 
underftanding between Pedro and his nephew Alonzo V. 
who took upon him the reigns of government in his fcven- 
teenth year, retarded the defigns of Henry, and gave him 
much unhappinefs;^. At his town of Sagrez, from whence 
he had not moved for many years, except when called to 
court on fome emergency of ftate, Don Henry, now in 
his fixty-feventh year, yielded to the ftroke of fate, in the 
year of our Lord 1463, gratified with the certain profpeft, 
that the route to the eaftern world would one day crown 
the enterprizes to which he had given birth. He had the 
happinefs to fee the naval fupcriority of hb country over 
the Moors eftabliihed on the moft folid bafis, its trade 
greatly upon the increafe, and what he efteemed his great-* 
eft happinefs, he flattered himfelf that he had given a 

mortal 

§ The difficolties he furmounted, and theafHAance he received, are in« 
> conteflable proofs, that an adventurer of inferior birth could never have 

carried his defigns into execution. 

t Don Pedro was villainoufly accufed of treacherous defigns by his baftard 

brother, the firft duke of Braganza. Henry left his town of Sagrez, to 

defend his brother at court, but in vain. Pedro, finding the young king \n 

' ^ . the power of Braganza, fi^d, and fbon after was killed in defending him* 

fclf againfl a party who were fcnt to feize him. His innocence, after his 
death, was fully proved* and his nephew Alonzo V. gave him an honour- 
able burial. 
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mortal wound to Mohammedifniy and had opened the 
door to an univerfal propagation of Chrifttanity and the 
civilization of mankind. And to him, as to their prima* 
Tj author, are due all the ineftimable advantages which 
ever have flowed, or will flow from the difcovery of the 
greateft part of Africa, of the £aft and Weft Indies. Eve- 
ry improvement in the ftate and manners of thefe coun- 
tries, or whatever country may be yet difcovered, is ftri£t- 
ly due to him \ nor is the difference between the prefent 
ftate of Europe and the monkiih age in which he was born, 
lefs the refult of his genius and toils. What is an Alex- 
ander II crowned with trophies at the head of his army, 
compared with a Henry contemplating the ocean from his 
window on the rock of Sagrez ! The one fuggefts the idea 
of the evil daemon, the other of a tutelary angel. 

From the year 1448, when Alonzo V. aflumed the 
power of government, till the end of bis reign in 147 1, 
little progrefs was made in maritime affairs, and Cape 
Catharine was only added to the former difcoveries. But 
under his fon John II. the defigns of Prince Henry were 
profecuted with renewed vigour. In 148 1 the Portuguefe 

built 


II It has been ikid by fbme French writers, that the conquefls of Alex- 
ander were intended to civilize, and unite the world in one grand intereft ; 
and that for this great pnrpofe he built cities and edabliihed colonies in 
Afia. Thofe, however, who have (ludied the true character of that vain- 
glorious conqueror, the wild delirium of his ambition, and his as wild fond- 
neis of Aiiatic manners, will allow this refinement of delign to hold no 
place in the motives of the pretended fon of Jupiter. 
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built a fort on the Golden Coaft, and the King of Portu- 
gal took the title of Lord of Guinea. Bartholomew DIaZj 
in i486, reached the river, which he named dell Infante, 
on the eaftern fide of Africa ; but deterred by the ftorms 
of that region from proceeding farther, on his return he 
had the happinefs to be the difcoverer of the Promontory, 
unknown for many ages, which bounds the fouth of Afric. 
This, from the ftorms he there encountered, he named 
the Cape of Tempefls \ but John elated with the promife of 
India, which this difcovery, as he juftly deemed, includ- 
ed, gave it the name of the Cape of Good Hope* The arts 
and valour of the Portuguefe had now made a great im- 
preifion on the minds of the Africans. The King of Con- 
go, a dominion of great extent, fent the fons of fome of 
his principal ofHcers to be inftrufted in arts and religion $ 
and ambafiadors from the King of Benin requefted teach- 
ers to be fent to his kingdom. On the return of thefe his 
fiibjefts, the King and Queen of Congo, with 100,000 of 
their people, were baptized. An ambafiador alfo arrived 
from the Chriftian Emperor of AbyfSnia, and Pedro de 
Covillam and Alonzo de Payva were fent by land to pene- 
trate into the Eaft, that they might acquire whatever in- 
telligence might facilitate the defired navigation to India. 
Covillam and Payva parted at Toro in Arabia, and took 
different routes. The former having vifited Conanor, Ca- 
licut, and Goa in India, returned to Grand Cairo, where 
he heard of the death of his companion. Here alfo he 
met the Rabbi Abraham of Beja, who was employed for 

the 
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the fame purpoie by king John. Covillam fent the Ra1>« 
bi home with an account of what countries he had feen^ 
and he himfelf proceeded to Ormuz and Ethiopia, but, as 
Camoens exprefles it : 


-to his native fhore, 


Enrich'd with knowledge, he returned no more. 

Men, whofe genius led them to maritime affairs, began 
now to be poflefled by an ardent ambition to diftinguifh 
themfelves ; and the famous Columbus offered his fervice 
to the King of Portugal. Every one knows the difcove- 
ries of this great adventurer, but his hiftory b generally 
mifunderftood*. It is by fome believed, that his ideas of 

the 


* Greatly miTanderftood, even by the ingenious author of the Account 
9f the European Settlements in America, Having mentioned the barbarous 
ftate of Europe ; ** Mathematical learning, fays he, was little valued or 
" cultivated. The true fyftem of the heavens was not dreamed of. There 
**■ was no knowledge at all of the real form of the earth, and in general 
** the ideas of mankind were not extended beyond their fenfible horizon. 
'* In this flate of affairs Chriflopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, under- 
took to extend the boundaries which ignorance had given to the world. 
This man's defign arofe from the juft idea he had formed of the figure of 
** the earth." — But this is ail a mi(lake. Nor is the author of the Hifioire 
PbUofopbique^ &c. lef^ unhappy. Mifled by the common opinion of Colum« 
bus, he has thus pompoufly cloathed it in the drefs of imagination — Un 
bomme (Afeur, fays he, plus avance queftmjtecle, &c. — thus literally, ** An ob- 
"^fcure man, more advanced than his cotemporaiies in the knowledge of 
" aftronomy and navigation, propofed to Spain, happy in her internal do* 
*' minion, to aggrandife herfelf abroad. Chriflopher Columbus felt, as if 
." by inflindl, that there mufl be another continent, and that he was to diA 
" cover it. The Antipodes, treated by reafon itfelf as a chimera, and by 
" fuperllition as error and impiety, were in the eyes of this man of genius 


<c 

<« 


"an 
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the fphere of the earth gave birth to his opinioiiy that there 
muft be an immenfe unknown continent in the weft !» 
fuch as America is now known to be ; and that his pro- 
pofals were to go in fearch of it. But the fimple truth is, 

Columbus^ 

** an inoonteftable truth. Full of this idea, one of the gnmdeft which could 
^ enter the human mind, he propofed, Bcc. The minifters of this 

** princefs (Ifabel of Spain) efteemed as a vifionary, a man who pretended 
*< to discover a worlds——.** But this dream of difcovering a world never 
entered the head of Columbus. And be it ours to reftore his due hononrs 
to the Prince of Portugal. By the mod indubitable and concurrent tefti* 
mony of all the Portuguefe Hiftorians of this period, Henry had underta- 
ken to extend the boundaries which ignorance had given to the world, and 
had extended them much beyond the fenfible horizon, long ere Columbus 
appeared. Columbus indeed taught the Spaniards the uTe of longitude and 
latitude in navigation, but he himfelf learned theie among the Portuguefe. 
Every alteration here afcribed to Columbus, had almoft fifty years before 
been effeAed by Henry. Even Henry's defign of failing to India was adopted 
by Columbus. It was every where his propofal. When he arrived in the 
Weft Indies, he thought he had found the Ophir of Solomoh f , and thence 
thefe iflands received their general name. And on his return he told John 
II. that he had been at the iflands of India. When he landed in Cuba, he 
enquired for Cipango, the name of Japan, according to Marco Paolo, and 
by the miftake of the natives, who thought he faid Cibao, he was informed 
of the richeft mines of Hifpaniola. And even on his fourth and laft voy- 
age in 150a, three years after Gama*s return, he promifed the king of 
Spain to find India by a we Award paflage. But though great difcoveries 
rewarded his toils, his fir ft and laft purpofe he never completed. It was 
referved for Magalhaens to diicover the weftward route to the Eaftem 
Worid. 

§ Gomara, and other Spanifli writers relate that while Columbus lived in 
Madeira, a pilot, the only furvivor of a fliip's crew, died at his honfe. This 
pilot, they fay, had been driven to the Weft Indies or America by tempeft, 
and on his death-bed communicated the journal of his voyage to Colum- 
bus. But this ftory, as it ftands at large, is involved in contradiction with- 
out proof, and is every where efteemed a fable of malice. 


§ Peter Martyr, ( who lived at that time at the Court of Spain.) 
Dec. 1. 1. 1. 


/ 
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Columbus, who as we have certain evidence, acquired his 
ikill in navigation among the Fortuguefe, could be no 
ftranger to the defign long meditated in that kingdom, of 
difcovering a naval route to India, which they endeavour- 
ed to find by compaiQing the coaft of Africa. According 
to ancient geographers and the opinion of that age, India 
was fuppofed to be the next land to the weft of Spain. 
And the idea of difcovering a weftern paflage to the Eaft, 
is due to the genius of Columbus ; ' but no more : To dif- 
cover India and the adjacent iflands of fpces, already fa- 
mous over all Europe, was every where the avowed and 
ible idea of Columbusf . A propofal of this kind to the 
king of Portugal, whofe fleets had already pafled the cape 
of Good Hope, and who efteemed the route to India as 
almoft difcovered, and in the power of his own fubjedb, 
could at the court of Lifbon expedt no fuccefs. And the 
offered fervices of the foreigner were rejefted, even with 
ibme degree of contempt. Columbus, however, met a 
more favourable reception from Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
the king and queen of Caftile. To interfere with the 
route or difcoveries, opened and enjoyed by another pow- 
er, was at this time efteemed contrary to the laws of nati- 
ons. Columbus, therefore, though the objeft was one, 

propofcd. 


- f And ib deeply had ancient geography fixed this idea, that SebafHan 
Cabot's propofal to Henry VII. 1497, was to diicover Cathay, and thence 
India, hy the north- we(l. See Hakluit. torn. 3. p. 7. And Ramufius, Pre- 
fat. tom. 3.— Columbus endeavoured, firft, to difcover India dire£Uy by 
t^ weft, tad aftejrwards, by the ibuth-wcft. 
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propofed^ as> Magalhaens afterwards did for the fame rea- 
ibn, to fteer the weflward courfe, and having in 1492 dif- 
covered fome weftern iflands, in 14939 on his return to 
Spaiii, he put into the Tagus with great tokens of the 
riches of his difcovery. Some of the Fc»tugueie courtiers, 
the fame ungenerous minds perhaps who advifed the re- 
jeAion of Columbus becaufe he was a foreigner, propofed 
the ailaffination of that great man, thereby to conceal from 
Spain the advantages of his navigation. But John, though 
Columbus rather roughly upbraided him, looked upon 
him now with a generous regret, and difmiiTed him with 
honour. The king of Portugal, however, vas alarmed,, 
left the difcoveries of Columbus fhould interfere with thofe 
of his crown, and gave orders to equip a war fleet to pro- 
tect his rights. But matters were adjufted by embajBes, 
and that celebrated treaty by which Spain and Portugal 
divided the Weftern and Eaftern Worlds between them- 
felves. The eaftern half of the world was allotted for the 
Portuguefe, and. the weftern ^ for the Spaniih navigation. 
A line from pole to pole drawn an hundred leagues to the 
weft of the Azorjcs, was their boundary : and thus each 
nation had one hundred and eighty degrees, within which 
they might eftablifti fettlements and extend their difcove- 
ries. And a papal bull, which, for obvious reafons, pro- 
hibited the propagation of the gofpel in thefe bounds ty 
the fubje£ls of any other flate, confirmed this amicaUe 
and extraordinary treaty. 

Soon 
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Soon after this, while the thoughts of king John urere 
intent on the difcovery of India, his preparations were in- 
terrupted by his death. But his earned deflres and great 
defigns were inherited, together with his crown, by his 
coufin Emmanuel. And in 1497, the year before Colum- 
bus made the voyage which difcovered the mouth of the 
river Oronoko, Vafco de Gama failed fi-om the Tagus on 
the difcovery of India. 

» 

Of this voyage, the fubjeft of the Lufiad, many parti- 
culars are neceflarily mentioned in the notes ; we fhall 
therefore only allude to thefe, but be more explicit on the 
others, which are omitted by Camoens, in obedience to 
the rules of the Epopceia. 

Notwithftanding the full torrent of popular clamour 
againft the undertaking, Emmanuel was determined to 
profecute the views of Prince Henry and John II. Three 
floops of war and a ftore ihip manned with only 160 men 
were fitted out ; for hoflility was not the purpofe of this 
humane expedition. Vafco de Gama, a gentleman of good 
family, who> in a war with the French, had given fignal 
proofs of his naval fkill, was commiffioned admiral and 
general, and his brother Paul, for whom he bore the fin- 
cereft afieftion, with his friend Nicholas Coello, were at 
his requeft appointed to command Under him. All the 
enthufiafm of defire to accomplifh his end, joined with the 
greateft heroifm, the quickeft penetration, and cooleft pru- 

dence, 
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dence, united to form the charadter of Gama. On his 
appointment to the command, he declared to the king 
that his mind had long afpired to this expedition. The 
king exprefled great confidence in his prudence and ho- 
nour, and gave him, with his own hand, the colours 
which he was to carry. On this banner, which bore the 
crofs of the military order of Chrift, Gama, with great 
enthufiafm to merit the honours beftowed upon him, took 
the oath of fidelity. 

About four miles from Lifbon there is a chapel on the 
fea fide. To this, the day before their departure, Gama 
condudted the companions of his expedition. He was to 
encounter an ocean untried, and dreaded as unnavigable 
and he knew the force of the ties of religion on minds 
which are npt inclined to difpute its authority. The whole 
night was fpent in the chapel, in prayers for fucceis, and 
in the rites of their devotion. On the next day, when the 
adventurers marched to the fhips, the fhore of Belem % 
prefented one of the moft folemn and affecting fcenes per- 
haps recorded in hiftory. The beach was covered with 
the inhabitants of Lifbon. A numerous procefiion of 
priefts in their robes fung anthems and ofiered up invoca- 
tions to heaven. Every one beheld the adventurers as 
brave innocent men going to a dreadful execution, as ruih- 
ing upon certain death ; and the vaft multitude caught the 

fire 

I Or Bethlehem, Co named from the chapel» 


\ 
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fire of devotion, and joined aloud in the prayers for fuc- 
ceis. The relations, friends, and acquaintance of the 
voyagers wept ; all were affected $ the figh was general $ 
Gama himielf ihed fome manly tears on parting with his 
friends ; biit he hurried over the tender fcene, and haften- 
ed aboard with all the alacrity of hope. Immediately he 
gave his fails to the wind, and fo much afFefted were the 
many thousands who beheld his departure, that they re- 
mained immoveable on the fhore till the fleet, under fall 
fail, evanifhed from their fight. 

It was on the 8th of July when Gama left the Tagus. 
The flag fliip was commanded by himfelf, the fecond by 
his brother, the third by Coello, and the ftore fhip by 
Gonfalo Nunio. Several interpreters, ijcilled in the Ethio- 
pian, Arabic, and other oriental languages, went along 
with them. Ten malefactors, men of abilities, whofe fen- 
ten ces of death were reverfed, on condition of their obe- 
dience to Gama in whatever embaflies or dangers among 
the barbarians he might think proper to employ them, 
were alfo on board. The fleet, favoured by the weather, 
pafled the Canary and Cape de Verde iflands ; but had 
now to encounter other fortune. Sometimes flopped by 
dead calms, but for the moft part toft by tempefts, which 
increafed their violence and horrors as they proceeded to 
the fouth. Thus driven far to fea, they laboured through 
that wide ocean which furrounds St. Helena, in feas, 
fays Faria, unknown to the Portuguefe difcoverers, none of 
VOL. I. D whom 
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whom had fafled fo far to the weft. From the a 8 th of 
July, the day they paffed the ifle of St. James, they had 
feen no fhore j and aow on November the 4th they were 
happily relieved by the fight of land. The fleet anchored 
in a large bay *, and Coello was fent in fearch of a river, 
where they might take in wood and frcfh water. Having 
found one convenient for their purpofe, the fleet made 
toward it, and Gama, whofe orders were to acquaint 
kimfelf with the manners of the people wherever he 
touched, ordered a party of hb men to bring him fome of 
the natives by force or ftratagem. One they caught as 
be was gathering honey on the fide of a mountain, and 
brought him to the fhips. He exprefled the greateft in- 
difference for the gold and fine clothes which they fhewed 
him, but was greatly delighted with fome glafles and little 
brafs bells. Thefe with great joy he accepted, and was 
fet on fhore ; and foon after many of the blacks came for, 
and were gratified with the like trifles ; and for which in 
return they gave great plenty of their beft provifions. None 
of Gama's interpreters, however, could underftand a word 
of their language, or receive any information of India. 
And the friendly intercourfe between the fleet and the na- 
tives was foon interrupted by the imprudence of Velofo f , 
a young Portuguefe, which occafioned a fcuffle, wherein 
Gama's life was endangered. Gama and fome others 
were on fliore taking the altitude of the fun, when in con- 

fequence 

• Now called St. Helen's. f S«c the note, p. xai. 
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fequence of Velofo's rafhnefs they were attacked by the 
blacks with great fury. Gama defended himfelf with an 
oar, and received a dart in his foot. Several others were 
likewife wounded, and they found their fafety in retreat. 
The (hot from the (hips facilitated their efcape, and Gama 
efteeming it imprudent to wafte his ftrength in attempts 
entirely foreign to the deiign of his voyage, weighed an- 
chorj and fteered in fearch of the extremity of Afric. 

In this part of the voyage, fays Oforius, the heroifm of 
Gama was greatly difplayed. The waves fwelled like 
mountains in height, the fhips feemed now heaved up to 
the clouds, and /now appeared as precipitated by gulphy 
whirlpools to the bed of the ocean. The winds were 
piercing cold, and fo boiflerous that the pilot's voice could 
feldom be heard, and a difmal, almoft continual darkneis, 
which at that tempeftuous feafon involves thefe fcas, add- 
ed all its horrors. Sometimes the ftorm drove them 
fouthward, at other times they were obliged to ftand on 
the tack, and yield to its fury, preferving what they had 
gained with the greateft difficulty. 

» 
With fuch mad feas the daring Gama fought 
For many a day, and many a dreadful night, 
Inceflant labouring round the fiormy Cape, 
By bold ambition led Thomson. 

D 2 During 
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During any gloomy interval of the ftorm, the faUora^ 
wearied out with fatigue^ and abandoned to defpair, fur* 
rounded Gama, and implored him not to fufier himfelf^ 
and thofe committed to his care, to perifh by fo dread* 
fill a death. The impoffibility that men fo weakened 
(hould ftand it much longer, and the opinion that this 
ocean was torn by eternal tcmpefts, and therefore had 
hitherto been, and was impailablei were urged. But Ga- 
ma's refolutian to proceed was unalterable. A formidable 
conipiracy was then formed againft his life ; but his bro- 

I 

ther difcovered it, and the courage and prudence of Gai* 
ma defeated its defignf. He put the chief confpirator» 

and 

f The voyage of Gama has been called merely a coafting one, and there* 
fore much lef* dangerous and heroical than that of Columbua^ or of Ma* 
galhaeiK. But this, it is prefumed, is one of the opinions hastily taken up> 
and founded on ignorance. Columbus and Magalhaens undertook to na* 
Tigate unknown oceans, and fb did Gama ; with this difference, that the 
ocean around the Cape of Good Hope, which Gama was to encounter^ 
U'os believed to be,. and had been avoided by Diaz, as impadable. Prince 
Henry fuggefted that the current of Cape Bojador might be avoided by 
(landing to Tea, and thus that Cape was fird pafled. Gama for this reafon 
did not coafl, but ftood to feafor upwards of three months of tempeftuous 
weather. The tempers which afBiOed Columbus and Magalhaens, are by 
their diiferent hiftorians defcribed with circum (lances of lefs horror and dan- 
ger than thofe which attacked Gama. All the three commanders were en- 
dangered by mutiny ; but none of their crews, fave Gama*s, could urge the 
opinion of ages, and the example of a living captain, that the dreadful 
ocean which they attempted was unnavigable. Columbus and Magalhaens 
always found means, after detedting a confpiracy, to keep the reft in hope, 
but Gdma*s men, when he put the pilots in irons, continued in the utmoft 
defpair. Columbus was indeed ill obeyed ; Magalhaens fometimes little 
better : but nothing, fave the wonderful authority of Gama*s command, 
could have led his crew through the temped which he furmounted ere he 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope. Columbus, with bis crew, mud have 
returned. The expedients with which he ufed to footh them, would, un- 
der 
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and all the pilots in irons, and he himfelf, his brother^ 
Coello, and fome others, ftood night and day to the 
helms, and dire£):ed the courfe. At laft, after having 
many days, 'iirith unconquered mind, withftood the tcm- 
peft and an enraged mutiny, (moiem perfidU) the ftorm 
(iiddenly ceafcd, and they beheld the Cape of Good Hope. 

On November the 20th all the fleet doubled that pro- 
montory, and fleering northward^ coafted along a rich 

and 

^tr bis authority, have had no avail in the temped which Gama rode 
through. From every circuaiftance it is evident that Gama had determin* 
I cd not to return^ uniefs he found India. Nothing lefs than fuch refbluti- 

I on to perifh or attain his point could have led him on. But Columbus, ill 

\ obeyed, indeed, returned from the mouth of the river Oronoko, before he 

' had made a certain difcovery whether the land was ifle or continent. When 

Gama met a (Irong current off Ethiopia, he bore on, though driven from 
I his courie. Columbus ileering fbuthward in fearch of continent, met great 

i currents. He imagined they were the rifing of the fca towards the canopy 

! of heaven, which for aught he kn£w, fay the Authors of the Univerfai 

Hiftory, they might touch towards the fouth. He therefore turned his 
courfe, and (leered to the weft. The pafling of the ftraits of Magellan, 
however hazardous, was not attended with fuch danger as Gama experienc- 
ed at the Cape. The attempt to crofs the Pacific was greatly daring, but 
his voyage in that fea was happy. The navigation of the ftraits of Magel- 
lan and the Pacific are in this country little known ; but the courie of Ga- 
ma is at this day infinitely more hazardous than that of Columbus. If Co- 
lumbus found no pilots to conduct him, but encountered bU greateft dan- 
gers in founding his courfe among the numerous weftem iflands, Gama^ 
though in the Indian ocean aflifted by pilots, had as great trials of his va- 
lour, and much greater ones of his prudence. ^ The warlike ftrength, and 
deep treacherous arts of the Moors, were not found in the weft. All was 
fifflpKcity among the natives there. The prudence and forefight of Osma^ 
and Columbus were of the higheft rate ; Magalhaens was in thefe fome- 
tunes rather inferior. He loft his own, and the lives of the greateft part 
of his crew, by hazarding a land engagement at the advice of a judicial 
aftrologer. See the note on this line ; 

T'q maUb tby defds JEaU Ma^aJbaim aj^ire, LusiAD X. 
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and beautiful fhore, adorned with large forefts and nuoi' 
berlefs herds of cattle. All was now alacrity ; the hope 
that they had furmounted every danger revived their fpi- 
rits, and the admiral was beloved and admired. Here> 
and at the bay, which they named St. Bias, they took in 
provifions, and beheld thofe beautiful rural fcenes, de- 
fcribed by Camoens. And here the ftore floop, now of 
no farther fervice, was burnt by order of the admiral. On 
December the 8th a violent ftorm drove the fleet from 
the fight of land, and carried them to that dreadful cur- 
rent * which made the Moors deem it impoffible to dou- 
ble the Cape. Gama, however, though unhappy in the 
time of navigating thefe feas, was fafely carried over the 
current by the violence of a tempeft ; and having recovered 
the fight of land, as his fafeft courfe, he fleered north- 
ward along the coaft. On the i oth of January they de-i 
fcried, about 230 miles from their laft watering place, 
fome beautiful iilands, with herds of cattle frilking in 
the meadows. It was a profound calm, and Gama fiood 
near to land. The natives of this place, which he named 
Terra de Natal, were better drefled and more civilized 
than thofe they had hitherto feen. An exchange of pre- 
fents was made, and the black king was fo pleafed with 
the politenefs of Gama, that he came aboard his fliip to 
fee him. On the 15 th of January, ih the dufkofthe 
evening, they came to the mouth of a large river, whofe 
banks were fliaded with trees loaded with fruit. On the 

return 

* This current runs between the Cape from thence named Corricntes^ 
and the fouth-weft extremity of Madagafcar. 
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return of day they faw feveral little boats with palm-tree 
leaves making towards them, and the natives came aboard 
without hefitation or fear. Gama received them kindly, 
gave them an entertainment, and (bme filken garments, 
which they received with viiible joy. Only one of them 
however could fpeak a little broken Arabic. From him 
Fernan Martinho learned, that not far diftant was a coun- 
try where fhips, in fhape and fize like Gama's, frequently 
reforted. Hitherto Gama had found only the rudeft 
barbarians on the coafts of Africa, dike ignorant of India 
and of the naval art. The information he here received, 
that he was drawing near to civilized , countries, gave the 
adventurers great Ipirits, and the admiral named this place 
The River of Good Signs. 

Here, while Gama careened and refitted his (hips, the 
crews were attacked \vith a yiolent fcurvy, which carried 
offfeveral of his men. Having taken in frefh proyifions, 
on the 24th of February he fet fail, and on the firfi of 
AJarch they defcried four iflands on the coaft of Mozam-* 
bic. From one of thefe they perceived feven veflels in 
full fail bearing toward them. Thefe knew Gama's fhips 
by the admiral's enfign, and made up to her, fainting her 
with loud huzzas and their inftrc^ments of mufic. Gama 
received them abroad, and entertained them with great 
^ndnefs. The interpreters talked with them in Arabic* 
The ifland, in which was the principal harbour and trad- 
ing town, they faid, was governed bv a deputy of the 
l^ing of Quiloaj andm^ny Saracen merchants, they add- 

ed| 
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ed, were fettled here, who traded with Arabia, India, 
and other parts of the world. Gama was overjoyed, and 
the crew with uplifted hands returned thanks to heaven. 

Fleafed with the prefents which Gama fent him, and 
imagining that the Portuguefe were Mohammedans from 
Morocco, Zacocia the governor, drefled in rich embroi- 
dery, came to congratulate the admiral on his arriv^ iq 
the £aft« As he approached the fliips in great pQO^Ps 
Gama removed the fick out of fight, and ordered ^U thofe 
in health to attend above deck, armed in the Forty;gt|efQ 
manner 4 for he forefaw what would happen whe^i the 
Mohammedans ihould difcover their mift^ke* During 
the entertainment provided for him, Zacocia feem^4 
highly pleafed, and afked feveral queftions about the 
arms and religion of the ftrangers. Gama (hewed them 
his arms, and explained the force of his cannon, but he 
did not afFeft to know much about religion ; however he 
frankly promifed to fhew him his books of devotion whene- 
ver a few days refrefhmeijt fhould give him a more con- 
venient time. In the meanwhile he intreated Zacocia to 
fend him fome pilots who might conduct him to India. 
Two pilots were next day brought by the governor, a 
treaty of peace was fblemnly concluded, and every office 
of mutual friendfliip feemed to promife a lafting harmony. 
But it was foon interrupted, Zacocia, as foon as he found 
the Portuguefe were Chriftians, ufed every endeavour to 
deftroy them. The life of Gama was attempted. One 

* of 
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of the Moorifh pilots deferted, and Come of the Portu- 
guefe, who were on fliore to get frefli water, were at- 
tacked by feven barks of the natives, but were refcued hj 
a timely affiftance from the fhips. 

Befides the hatred of the Chriftian name, Inspired by 
their religion, thefe Mohammedan Arabs had other rea- 
fons to wifh the deftruftion of Gama. Before this pe- 
riod j they were almoft the only merchants of the Eaft. 
Though without any empire in a mother country, they 
were bound together by language and religion, and like 
the modern Jews, were united together, though fcattered 
over various countries. Though they efteemed the cur- 
rent off Cape Corrientes, and the tempeftuous feas Ground 
the Cape of Good Hope, as impaflable, they were the 
fole mafters of the Ethiopian, Arabian, and Indian feas ; 
and had colonies in every place convenient for trade on 
thefe coafts. This crafty mercantile people clearly forefaw 
the confequences of the arrival of Europeans, and every 
art was foon exerted to prevent fuch formidable rivals from 
cffefting any fettlement in the Eaft. To thefe Moham- 
medan traders, the Portuguefc, on account of their reli- 
gion, gave the name of Moors. 

Immediately after the Ikirmifh at the watering-place, 
Gama, having one Moorifh pilot, fet fail, but was foon 
driven back to the fame inland by tempeftuous weather. He 
now refolved to take in frefh Water bv force. The Moors 

perceived 
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perceived his intention, about two thoufand of whom ri« 
iing from ambu(h, attacked the Portuguefe detachment. 
But the prudence of Gama had not been afleep. His 
fhips were flationed with art, and his artillery not only 
difperfed the hoftile Moors, but reduced their town, 
which was built of wood, into a heap of a(hes. Among 
fome prifoners taken by Paulus de Gama was a pilots and 
Zacocia, begging forgivenefs for hb treachery^ fent ano-> 
ther, whofe ikill in navigation he greatly commended; 

A war with the Moors was now begun. Gama perceiv- 
ed that their jealoufy of European rivals gave him nothing 
to expeA but fecret treachery and open hoftility ^ and he 
knpw what numerous colonies they had on every trading 
coaft of the Eaft. To imprefs them therefore with the 
terror of his arms on their firft aft of treachery was wor- 
thy, of a great commander. Nor was he remif$ in his at- 
tention to the chief pilot, who had been laft fent. He 
perceived in him a kind of anxious endeavour to bear near^ 
fome little iflands, and fufpefting there were unfeen rock;s 
in that course, he confidently charged the pilot with guilt, 
and ordered him to be fcverely whipped. The punifh- 
ment produced a confefiiop, and promife^ of fidelity. 
And he now advifed Gama to ftand for Quiloa, which he 
afiTured him was inhabited by Chrif^iains. Three Ethiopi- 
an Chriftians had come aboard while at Zacocia's ifland,^ 
and the current opinions of Prefter John's country in- 
clined Gama to try if l\^ could find a portj^ where he 

might 
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might lexpeA the affiftance of a people of his own religion. 
A violent ftorm^ however, drove the fleet from Quiloa, 
and being now near Mombaze, the pilot advifed him to 
enter that harbom*, where, he faid, there were alfo many 
Chriftians. 

The city of Mombaza is agreeably fituated on an ifland, 
formed by a river which empties itfelf into the fea by two 
mouths. The buildings are lofty and of firm ftone, and 
the country abounds with fruit trees and cattle. Gama, 
happy to find a harbour where every thing wore the ap- 
pearance of civilization, ordered the fhips to caft anchor, 
which was fcarcely done, when a galley in which were 
loo men in Turkifii habit, armed with bucklers and fa^ 
bres, rowed up to the flag fliip. All of thefe feemed defi- 
rous to come aboard, but only four, who by their drefs 
feemed officers, were admitted ; nor were thefe allowed, 
till ftript of their arms. As foon as on board, they ex- 
tolled the prudence of Gama in refufing admittance to 
armed Grangers 5 and by their behaviour feemed defirous 
to gain the good opinion of the adventurers. Their coun- 
try, tbey boafted, contained all the riches of India, and 
their king, they profefied, was ambitious of entering into 
a friendly treaty with the Portuguefe, with whofe renown 
he was well acquainted. And that a conference with his 
majefty and the offices of friend (hip might be rendered 

■ » 

more convenient, Gama was requefted and advifed to en- 
ter the harbour. As no place could be more commodious 

for 
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for the recovery of the fick, and the whole fleet was fick- 
Ij, Gama refolved to enter the port ; and in the mean- 
while fent two of the pardoned criminals as an embafly to 
the king. Thele the king treated with the greateft kind- 
nefs, ordered his officers to ftiew them the ftrength and 
opulence of his city j and on their return to the navy, he 
fent a prefent to Gama of the moft valuable fpices, of 
which he boafted fuch abundance, that the Portugueie^ 
he faid, if they regarded their own intereft, would feek 
for no other India. 

To make treaties of commerce was the bufinefs of Ga- 
ma ; one {o advantageous, and fo defired by the natives, 
was therefore not to be refufed*. Fully fatisfied by there- 
port of his fpics, he ordered to weigh anchor, and enter 
the harbour. His own {hip led the way, when a fudden 
"violence of the tide made Gama apprehenfive of running 
aground. He therefore ordered his fails to be furled and 
the anchors to be dropt, and gave a fignal for the others 
to follow his example. This manoeuvre, and the cries of 
die iailors in executing it, alarmed the Mozambic pilots. 
Confcious of their treachery, they thought their deflgn 
was difcovered, and leapt into the fea* Some boats of 
Mombaza took them up, and refufing to put them on. 
board, fet them fafely on fhore, though the admiral re- 
peatedly demanded the reftoration of the pilots. Thefe 
circumftances, evident proofs of treachery, were farther 
confirmed by the behaviour of the king of Mombaza. In 

the 
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the middle of the night Gama thought he heard fome 
Doife^ and on examination, found his fhips furrounded 
by a great number of Moors, who, in the utmoft privacy, 
endeavoured to cut his cables. But their fcheme was de* 
{bated ; and fome Arabs, who remained on board confef& 
ed that no Chriftians were refident either at Quiloa or 
Mombaza. The fiorm which drove them from the one 
place, and their late efcape at the other, were now be- 
held as maniieftations of the divine favour ; and Gama, 
holding up his hands to heaven, afcribed his (afety to the 
care of providence *. Two days, however, elapfed, be- 
fore they could get clear of the rocky bay of Mombaze, 
and having now ventured to hoift their fails, they fteered 
for Melinda, a port, they had been told, where many 
merchants from India refor ted. In their way thither they 
took a Mooriih veflel, out of which Gama feleAed four- 
teen priibners, one of whom he perceived by hb mien to 
be a perfon of diftindtion. By this Saracen Gama was in- 
formed, that he was near Melinda, that the king was 
hofpitable, and celebrated for his faith, and that four fhips 
from India, commanded by Chriftian maders, were in 
that harbour. The Saracen alfo offered to go as Gama^s 
mefTenger to the king, and promifed to procure him an 
able pilot to conduct him to Calicut, the chief port of 

India. 

As 


• It afterwards appeared, that the Moorifh king of Mombaza had been 
informed of what happened at Mozambic, and intended to revenge it by 
tlie total dediu^on of the fleet. 
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As the coaft of Melinda appeared to be dangerous, 
Gama anchored at fome diftance from the city, and un*- 
willing to hazard any of his men, he landed the Saracen 
on an ifland oppofite to the town. This was obferved, 
and the ftranger was brought before the king, to whom 
he gave (b favourable an account of the politenefs and hu- 
manity of Gama, that a prefent of feveral fheep, and 
fruits of all forts, was (ent by his majefty to the admiral, 
who had the happinefs to find the truth of what his pri- 
ibner had told him, confirmed by the malfters of the four 
fliips from India. Thefe were Chriftians firom Cambaya. 
They were tranfported with joy on the arrival of the 
Portuguefe, and gave feveral ufcfiil inftrudions to the 
admiral. 

The city of Melinda was fituated in a fertile plain, fur- 
rounded with gardens and groves of orange-trees, whofe 
flowers difiufed a moft gratefiil odour. The paftures 
were covered with herds, and the houfes built of fquare 
fiones, were both elegant and miagnificent. Defirous to 
make an alliance with fuch a fiate, Gama requited the 
civility of the king with the moft gratefiil acknowledg- 
ments. He drew nearer the fliore, and urged his in- 
ftru£tions as apology for not landing to wait upon his ma- 
jefty in perfon. The apology was accepted; and the 
/king, whofe age and infirmities prevented hlmfelf, fent 
his fon to congratulate Gama, and enter into a treaty of 
friendfliip. The prince, who had fometimes governed 

under 
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under the direAion of his father, came in great pomp. 
His drefs was royally magnificent, the nobles who attend- 
ed him difplayed all the riches of filk and embroidery, 
and the mufic of Melinda refounded all over the bay. 
Gama, to exprefs his regard, met him in the admiral's 
barge. The prince, as foon as he came up, leapt into 
it, and diftinguifhing the admiral by his babit, embraced 
him with all the intimacy of old friendihip. In their con- 
verfation, which was long and fprightly, he difcovered 
nothing of the barbarian, fays Oforius, but in every 
thing £bewed an intelligence and politenefs worthy of his 
high rank. He accepted the fourteen Moors, whom Ga- 
ma gave to him, with grqat pleafure. He Teemed to 
view Gama with enthufiafm, and confefled that the make 
of the Fortuguefe fliips, fo much fuperior to what he had 
feen, convinced him of the greatnefs of that people. He 
gave Gama an able pilot, named Melemo Cana, to con- 
duA him to Calicut ; and requefted, that on his return 
to Europe, he would carry an ambailador with him to the 
court of Lifbon. During the few days the fleet flayed 
at Melinda, the mutual friendfhip increafed, and a treaty 
of alliance was Concluded. And" now, on April 22, re- 
iigning th^ helm to his fkilful and honefl pilot, Gama 
hoifled fail and fleered to the north. In a few days they 
pailed the line, and the Fortuguefe with extacy beheld 
the appearance of their native £ky. Orion, Urfa major 
and minor, and the other ftars about the northern pole, 

were 
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were now a more joyful difcovery than the fouth f pole 
had formerly been to them. Having pafied the meridian^ 
the pilot now ftood direAly to the eaft, through the In- 
dian ocean ; and after failing about three weeks, he had 
the happineis to congratulate Gama on the view of the 
mountains of India. Gama, tranfported with extacy, re- 
turned thanks to heaven, and ordered all his prifoners 
to be fct at liberty, that every heart might tafte of the joy 
of his fuccefsfiil voyage* 

About two leagues from Calicut Gama ordered the (hips 
to anchor, and was foon furrounded by a number of boats. 
By one of thefe he fent one of the pardoned criminals to 
the city. The appearance of unknown veflels on their 
coaft brought immenfe crowds around the ftranger, who 

no 


f A circumftance in the letters of Amerigo Vefpucci deferTcs remark. 
Defcribing his voyage to America, having palled the line, fays he, *< e come 
deftderofo ^ejfert Autore ebefegnaffi i!i7^;//ci— — — defirous to be the namer and 
difcoverer of the pole ftar of the other hemifphere, I loft my flecp many- 
nights in contemplating the ftars of the other pole." He then laments, 
that as his inftruments could not diicovei any ftar of lefs motion than ten 
degrees, he had not the iatisfa£tion to give a name to any one. But as he 
obfcrved four ftars, in form of an almond, which had but little motion, he 
hoped in his next voyage he fliould be able to mark them our. — All this is 
truly curious, and affords a good comment on the temper of the man who 
had the art to defraud Columbus, by giving his own name to America, of 
which he challenged the di/covcry. Near fifty years before the voyage of 
Amerigo Vefpucci the Portuguefe had crofled the line ; and Diaz fourteen, 
and Gama near three years before, had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
had difcovered ieven ftars in the conftellation of the fouth pole, and from 
the appearance of the four moft luminous, had given it the name of The 
Croft, a 'figure which it better refembles than that of an almbnd. 
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no {boner entered Calicut, than he was lifted from his 
feet and carried hither and thither by the concourfe. 
Though the populace and the ftranger were alike earned 
to be underAood, their language was unintelligible to each 
other, till, happy for Gama in the event, a Moorifli mer- 
chant accofted his meflengcr in the Spaniih tongue. The 
next day this Moor, who was named Monzaida, waited 
upon Gama on board his ihip. He was a native of Tu- 
nis, and the chief perfon, he faid, with whom John II. 
had at that port contrafled for military ftores. He was 
a man of abilities and great intelligence of the world, and 
an admirer of the Portuguefe valour and honour. The 
engaging behaviour of Gama heightened his efteem into 
the iincereft attachment. He oflFered to be interpreter^ 
for the admiral, and to ferve him in whatever beiides he 
could poiEbly befriend him. And thus, by one of thofe 
unforefeen circumftances which often decide the greateft 
events, Gama received a friend, who foon rendered him 
the moft critical and important fervice. 

At the firft interview, Monzaida gave Gama the fuUeft 
information of the clime, extent, cuftoms, religions, and 
various riches of India, the commerce of the Moors, and 
the charafter of the fovereign. Calicut was not only the 
imperial city, but the greateft port. The king or Zamo- 
rim, who refided here, was acknowledged as emperor by 
the neighbouring princes; and as his revenue confifted 
VOL. I. E chiefly 
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chieflf of duties on merchandife, he had always encoo^ 
raged the reibrt of foreigqers to his harbours. 

Pleafed with this promi&ig proipeffc, Gama fent two of 
his officers with Monzaida to wait on the Zamorim at his 
palace of Pandarene, a few miles from the city. They 
were admitted to the royal apartment, and delivered their 
embafly ; to which the Zamorim replied, that the arrival 
of the admiral of fo great a prince as Emmanuel, gave 
him inexpreffible pleafure, and that he would willingly em* 
brace the offered sdliance. In the meanwhile, as their 
prefent ftation was extremely dangerous, he advifed them 
to bring the fhips nearer to Pandarene^ and for this pur* 
pofe he fent a pilot to the fleet. 

• 

A few days after, the Zamorim fent his ]Grft minifter^ 
or Catual, attended by feveral of the Nayres, or nobility^ 
to conduft Gama to the royal palace. As an interview 
with the Zlamorim was abfolutely neceflary to complete 
the purpofe of his voyage, Gama immediately agreed to it, 
though the treachery he had already experienced, iince 
his arrival in the eaftern feas, ihewed him the perfonal 
danger which he thus hazarded. He gave the command 
of the fliips during his abfence to his brother Paulus and 
his friend Coello ; and in the orders he left them he dit 
played a heroifm, fuperior to that of Alexander when he 
crofled the Gr aniens. That of the Macedonian was fero- 
cious and frantic, the offspring of vicious ambition ^ that 

of 
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of Gama was the child of the ftrongeft reafon^ and the 
moil: valorous mental dignity : It was the high pri4e of ho- 
nour^ a pride, which the man, who in the fury of battle 
may be able to ru(h on to the mouth of a cannon, may 
be utterly incapable of, even in idea. 

The revenue of the Zamorim arofe chiefly from the 
traffic of the Moors ; the various colonies of thefe people 
were combined in one intereft, and the jealoufy and con- 
fiernation which his arrival in the eaftern feas had fpread 
among them, were circumftances well known to Gama : 
and he knew alfo what he had to expert both from their 
force and their fraud. But duty and honour required him 
to complete the purpofe of his voyage. He left peremp- 
tory command, that if he was detained a prifoner, or any 
attempt made upon his life, they fhould take no ftep to 
fave him, to give ear to no meflage which might come in 
his name for fuch purpofe, and to enter into no negocia- 
tion on his behalf. Though they were to keep fome boats 
near the fhore, to favour his efcape if he perceived trea- 
chery ere detained by force ', yet the moment that force 
rendered his efcape impracticable, they were to fct fail, 
and to carry the tidings of the difcovery of India to the 
king of Portugal. For as this was his only concern, he 
would fuffer no rifk that might lofe a man, or endanger 
the homeward voyage. Having left thefe unalterable or- 
ders, he went afliore with the Catual, attended only by 
twelve of his own men, for he would not weaken the na- 
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val force, though he knew that the pomp of attendance 
would have been greatly in his fiivour at the court of 
India. 

As Toon as landed, he and the Catual were carried in 
great pomp, in fofas, upon mens fhoulders, to the chief 
temple ; and from thence, amid immenfe crowds, to the 
royal palace. The apartment and drefs of the Zamorim 
were fuch as might be expeAed from the luxury and wealth 
of India. The emperor lay reclined on a magnificent 
couch, furrounded with his nobility and minifters of ftate. 
Gama was introduced to him by a venerable old man, the 
chief Brahmin. His majefty, by a gentle nod, appointed 
the Admiral to fit on one of the fteps of his fofa, and 
then demanded his embafly. It was againft the cuftom 
of his country, Gama replied, to deliver his inftruftions 
in a public aflembly, he therefore defired that the king 
and a few of his minifters would grant him a private au- 
dience. This was complied with, and Gama, in a manly 
fpeech, fet forth the greatnefs of his fovereign Emmanuel, 
the fame he had heard of the Zamorim, and the defire 
he had to enter into an alliance with fo great a prince ; 
nor were the mutual advantages of fuch a treaty omitted 
by the Admiral. The Zamorim, in reply, profeffed 
great efteem for the frjendfhip of the king of Portugal, 
and declared his readinefs to enter into a friendly alliance. 
He then ordered the Catual to provide proper apartments 
for Gama in his houfe j and having promifed another 

conference. 
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conference, he difmifled the Admiral with all the appear- 
ance of fincerity. 

The charaAer of this monarch is firongly marked in 
the hiftory of Portuguefe Afia* Avarice was his ruling 
paffion 'y he was haughty or mean, bold or timorous, as 
his intereft rofe or fell in the balance of his judgment; 
wavering and irrefolute whenever the fcales feemed doubt- 
fill which to preponderate. He was pleafed with the prop- 
ped of bringing the commerce of Europe to his harbours, 
but be was alfo influenced by the threats of the Moors. 

Three days elapfed ere Gama was again permitted to fee 
the Zamorim. At this fecond audience he prefented .the 
letter and prefents of Emmanuel. The letter was receiv- 
ed with politenefs, but the prefents were viewed with an 
eye of contempt. Gama beheld it, and faid he only came 
to difcover the route to India, and therefore was not 
charged with valuable gifts, ere the friendship, of the fiate, 
where they might chufe to traffic, was known^ Yet that 
indeed he brought the moft valuable of all gifts, the offisr 
of the friendihip of his fovereign, and the commerce of 
his country. He then entreated the king not to reveal 
the contents of Emmanuel's letter to the Moors, and the 
king with great feeming friendfhip deflred Gama to guard 
againft the perfidy of that people. And at this time, it 
is highly probable, the Zamorim was fincere. 

Every 
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Every hour fince the arrival of Gama^ the Moors had 
held feeret conferences. That one man might not return 
was their purpofe ; and every method to accompltfli this 
was meditated. To influence the king againfi; th^ Portu- 
guefe, to aflaflinate Gama, to raife a general infurreftion^ 
to deftfoy the foreign navy, and to bribe the Catual, werdi 
determined. And the Catual, the maftei" of the hodfe 
^here Gama lodged, accepted the bribe, and entcrfed intd 
their intereft. Gama, however; was apprifed of all thefe 
circumftances, by his faithful interpreter Monzaida, whofe 
afieftion to the foreign Admiral the Moors hitherto had 
not fufpefted. Thus informed, and having obtained the 
faith of an alliance from the fovereign of the iirft port of 
India, Gama refolved to elude the plots of the Moors 5 
aild accordirigly, before the dawti, he fet out for the fea 
fliore, in hope to efcape by fome of the boats whicli he 
had or4ered to hover about the coaft. 

But the Moors were vigilant. His abfence was imme-^ 
diatfely known 5 and the Catual, by the king's ordet, pur- 
fued and" btdught him back by force. The Catual, howt 
ever, for it was necelTary for their fchemes to have the 
ihips in their power, behaved with gre^ politenefi to 
the admiral, though now detained as a priToner, and ftitt 
continued his fpecious promifes to ufe all his intereft in 
his behalf. . 


The 
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The eagerne& of the Moors now contributed to the 
lafety of Gama. Their principad merchants were admitted 
to a formal audience, when one of their orators accnfed the 
Portnguefe as a nation of faithlefs plunderers : Gama, he 
iaid, was an exiled pirate, who had marked his courfe 
with depredation and blood. If he were not a pirate, ftiU 
there was no excufe for giving fuch warlike foreigners any 
footing in a country already fupplied with all that nature 
and commerce could give. He expatiated on the great fer- 
vices which the Mooriih traders had rendered to Calicut, 
or wherever they fettled ; and ended with a threat, that 
all the Moors would leave the Zamorim*s ports, and find 
ibme other fettlement, if he permitted thefe foreigners to 
have any fhare in the commerce of his dominions. 

However ftaggered with thefe arguments and threats, 
the Zamorim was not blind to the felf-intereft and malice 
of the Moors. He therefore ordered that the Admiral 
(hould once more be brought before him. In the mean- 
while the Catual tried many ftratagems to get the {hips in- 
to the harbour ^ and at laft, in the name of his mafter, 
made an abfohite demand that the fails and rudders fhould 
be delivered up, as the pledge of Gama's honefty. But 
thefe demands were as abfolutely refiifed by Gama, who 
fent a letter to his brother by Monzaida, enforcing his 
former orders in the ftrongeft manner, declaring that his 
fate gave him no concern, that he was only unhappy left 
the fruits of all tl^eir labours and dangers ihould be loft. 

After 
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After two days fpent in vain altercation with the Catual, 
Gama was brought as a prifoner before the king. The 
king repeated his accufation, upbraided him with non-* 
compliance to the requeds of his minifler ; yet urged him, 
if he were an exile or pirate, to confefs freely, in which 
cafe he promifed to take him into his fervice,. and highly 
promote him on account of his abilities. But Gama, who 
with great fpirit had baffled all the ftratagems of the Ca-» 
tual, behaved with the fame undaunted bravery before the 
king. He aiTerted his innocence, pointed out the malice 
of the Moors, and the improbability of his piracy ; boafted 
of the fafety of his fleet, offered his life rather than his 
fails and rudders, and concluded with threats in the name 
of his fovereign. The Zamoria)» during the whole conr "^ 
ference, eyed Gama with the keeneft attention, and clear- 
ly perceived in his unfaultering mien the dignity of truth 
and the confcioufnefs that he was the Admiral of a great 
Monarch. In their late addrefs, the Moors had treated 
the Zamorim as fomewhat dependent upon them« and he 
faw that a commerce with other nations would certainly 
leflen their dangerous importance. His avarice (Irongly 
de&ed the commerce of Portugal, and his pride was flat- 
tered in humbling the Moors. After many propofals, it 
was at laft agreed, that of Gama's twelve attendants, he 
ihould leave feven as hoftages \ that what goods wer« 
aboard his veflels ihould be landed, and that Gama fliould 
be fafely conducted to his {hip ; after which the treaty of 
commerce and alliance was to be finally fettled. And thus, 

when 
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iD^hen the affaiSnation of Gama feemed inevitable, the Za- 
morim fuddenly dropt the demand of the fails and the 
rudders, refcued him from his determined enemies, and 
reftored him to liberty and the command of his fhips. 

As foon a^ he was aboard || the goods were landed, ac- 
companied by a letter from Gama to the Zamorim, where- 
in he boldly complained of the treachery of the Catual. 
The Zamorim, in anfwer, promifed to make enquiry, and 
to puniih him if guilty ; but did nothing in the affair. Ga- 
ma, who had now anchored nearer to the city, every day 
ient two or three different perfons on fome bufinefs to Ca- 
licut, that as many of his men as poffible might be able to 
give fome account of India. The Moors, in the meanwhile, 
every day aflaulted the ears of the king, who now began to 
waver ; when Gama, who had given every proof of his 
defire of peace and friendffiip, fent another letter, in which 
he requefted the Zamorim to permit him to leave a confiil 
at Calicut, to manage the affairs of king Emmanuel. But 
to this requeft, the moft reafonable refult of a commercial 
treaty, the Zamorim returned a refufal fall of rage and in- 
dignation. Gama, now folly mafterof the charafter of the 
Zamorim, refolved to treat a man of fuch an inconftant 
difhonourable dlfpofition with a contemptuous filence. 
This contempt was felt by the king, who yielding to the 
advice of the Catual and the entreaties of the Moors, feized 
the Portuguefe goods, and ordered two of the feven hot 
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tages, the two who had the charge of the cargo, to be put 
in irons. The Admiral remonftrated by the means of 
Monzaida^ but the king ftill perfifted in his treacherous 
breach of royal faith. Repeated folicitations made him 
more haughty ; and it was now the duty and intereft <rf 
Gama to ufe force. He took a veflel in w];iich were fix 
Nay res or noblemen, and nineteen of their fervants* The 
fervants he fet aihore to relate the tidings, the noblemen 
he detained. As foon as the news had time to fpread 
through the city, he hoifted his fails, and though with a 
flow motion, feemed to proceed on his homeward voyage. 
The city was now in an uproar y the friends of the captive 
noblemen furrounded the palace, and loudly accufed the 
policy of the Moors. The king, in all the perfdexed dif- 
trefs of a haughty, avaricious, weak prince, fent after Ga« 
ma, delivered up all the hoftages, and fubmitted to his 
propofals ; nay^ even folicited that an agent fhould be left, 
and even defcended to the meannefs of a palpable lie. The 
two factors, he faid, he had put in irons, only to detain 
them till he might write letters to his brother Emmanuel, 
and the goods he had kept on fhore that sui agent might 
be fent to difpofe of them. Gama, however, perceived a 
xnyfterious trifling, and, previous to any treaty, infifted up* 
on the reftoration of the goods. 

The day after this altercation, Monzaida came aboard 
the Admiral's fhip in great perturbation. The Moors, he 
faid, had raifed great commotions, and bad enraged the 

king 
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king againfl the Portugoefe. The king's (hips were getting 
ready, and a numerous Moorifh fleet from Mecca was dai* 
ly expe£bed. To delay Gama till this force arrived was the 
purpofe of the court and of the Moors, who were now con* 
fident of fuccefs. To this information Monzaida added^ 
that the Moors, fuipe£ling his attachment to Gama, had 
determined to aflaffinate him. That he had narrowly es- 
caped from them $ that it was impoffible for him to reco- 
ver his effects, and that his only hope was in the protecti- 
on of Gama. Gama rewarded him with the friendfhip he 
merited, took him, with him, as he defired, to Lifbon, 
and procured him a recompence for his fervices. 

Almoft immediately after Monzaida, feven boats arrive 
ed, loaded with the goods, and demanded the reftorati- 
oh of the captive noblemen. Gama took the goods on 
board, but refufed to examine if they were entire, and alfo 
refiifed to deliver the prifoners. He had been promifed an 
ambaflador to his fovereign, he faid, but had been fo of- 
ten deluded, he could truft fuch a faithlefs people no long- 
er, and would I therefore carry the captives in his power, to 
convince the king of Portugal what infults and injuftice his 
Ambailador and Admiral had {iifiered from the Zamorim 
of Calicut. Having thus difmliled the Indians, he fired 
his cannon and hoifted his fails. A calm, however, de- 
tained him on the coaft fome days, and the Zamorim feiz- 
ing the opportunity, fent what veflels he could fit out, 
twenty of a larger fizc, fixty in all^ full of armed men, to 

attack 
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attack him. Though Gama's cannon were well played, 
confident of their numbers, they prefled on to board him, 
when a fudden tempeft, which Gama's fhips rode out in 
fafety, miferably difperfed the Indian fleet, and complet* 
cd their ruin. 

After this vii^ory, the Admiral made a halt at a little 
ifland near the fhore, where he ereAed a crofs f , bearing 
the name and arms of his Portuguefe majefty. And from 
this place, by the hand of Monzaida, he wrote a letter to 
the Zamorim, wherein he gave a full and circumftantial 
account of all the plots of the Catual and the Moors. Still, 
however, he profefled his defire of a commercial treaty, 
and promifed to reprefent the Zamorim in the beft light 
to Emmanuel. The prifoners, he faid, ihould be kindly 
ufed, were only kept as ambafladors to his fovereign, 
and ihould be returned to India when they were enabled 
from experience to give an account of Portugal. The let*- 
ter he fent by one of the captives, who by this means ob* 
tained his liberty. 

The fame of Gama had now fpread over the Indian 
feas, and the Moors were every where intent on his de- 

ftruAion. 

t It was the aiftom of the firft difcoverers to ere£l crofles on places re- 
markable in their voyage. Gama erected fix; one, dedicated to St. Ra* 
phael, at the river of Good Signs, one to St. George, at Mozambic, one 
to St. Stephen, at Melinda, one to St. Gabriel, at Calicut, and one tq 
6t. Mary, at the ifland thence named, near Anchedivii, 
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firuAion. As he was near the fhore of Anchediva, he be- 
held the appearance of a floating ifle, covered wkh treesj 
advance towards him. But his prudence was not to be 
thus deceived. A bold pirate, named Timoja, by linking 
together eight veflels full of men, and covered with green 
boughs thought to board him by furprize. But Gama's 
cannon made feven of them fly ; the eighth, loaded with 
fruits and provifions, he took. The beautiful ifland of 
Anchediva now oflered a convenient place to careen his 
fhips and refrefh his men. While he fl:aid here, the firft 
minifter of Zabajo king of Goa, one of the moft power- 
ful princes of India, came on board, and in t;}ie name 
of his mafl:er, congratulated the Admiral in the Italian 
tongue. Provifions, arms, and money were oflered to 
Gama, and he was entreated to accept the friendfliip of 
Zabaja The Admiral was ftruck with admiration, the 
addrefs and abilities of the minifter appeared fo confpicu- 
ous. He faid he was an Italian by birth, but in failing to 
Greece, had been taken by pirates, and after various mis- 
fortunes, had been neceflitated to enter into the fervice of 
a Mohammedan prince, the noblenefs of whofe difpofition 
he commended in the higheft terms. Yet, with all his 
abilities, Gama perceived an artful inquifitivenefs, th^t 
namelefs fomething which does not accompany fimple^ ho- 
nefty. After a long conference, Gama abruptly upbraid- 
ed him as a fpy, and ordered him to be put to the 

torture And this foon brought a confeflion, that he 

was a Polonian Jew by birth, and was fent to examine the 

ftrength 
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ftrength of the Portuguefe by Zabajoi who was i^uftering 
all his power to attack them. Gama on this immediately 
(et fail, and took the ipy along with him> who foon after 
was baptizedj and named Jafper de Gama, the Admiral 
being his godfather. He afterwards became of great fer* 
vice to Emmanuel. 

Gama now ftood weftward through ihe Indian ocean, 
and after being long delayed by calms, arrived off Maga- 
doxa, on the coaft of Africa. This place was a principal 
port of the Moors j he therefore levelled the walls of the 
city with his cannon^ and burned and deftroyed all the 
fhips in the harbour. Soon after this he defcried eight 
Mooriih veflels bearing down upon him ; his artillery, how- 
ever, foon made them uie their oars in flight, nor could Ga- 
ma overtake any of them for want of wind. He now reach- 
ed the hofpitable harbour of Melinda. His men, almoft 
worn out with fatigue and ficknefs, here received, a fecond 
time, every affiftance which an accomplifhed and generous 
prince could beftow. And having taken an ambdflador on 
board, he again gave his fails to the wind, in truft that he 
might pais the Cape of Good Hope while the &vouraUe 
weather continued, for his acquaintance with the eaftern feas 
now fuggefted to him, that the tempeftuous feafon was perio- 
dical. Soon after he fet fail, his brother's fhip ftruck on a 
fand bank, and was burnt by order of the admiral* His 
brother and part of the crew he took into his awn fhip, 
the reft he fent on board of Coello ^ nor were more hands 

now 
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now alive than were neceflaiy to man the two veflels which 
remained. Having taken in provifions at the iiland of 
Zanzibar, where they were kindly entertained by a Mo- 
hammedan prince of the fame feA with the king of Melin- 
da, they fafely doubled the Cape of Good Hope on April 
l6y 14995 and continued till they reached the ifland of 
St. lago in favourable weather. But a tempeft here fepa- 
rated die two fhips, and gave Gama and Coello an oppor- 
tunity to fhew the goodnefs of their hearts, in a manner 
which does honour to human nature. 

The Admiral was now near the Azores, when Paulus 
de Gama, long worn with fatigue and fickneis, was unable 
to endure the motion of the (hip. Vaico, therefore, put 
into the ifland of Tercera, in hope of his brother's reco- 
very. And fuch was his affedtion, that rather than leave 
him, he gave the command of his fhip to one of his offi- 
cers. But the hope of recovery was vain. John de Sa 
proceeded to Lifljon with the flag fliip, while the admiral 
remained behind to footh the death bed of his brother, 
and perform his funeral rites. Coello, in the mean while, 
landed at Lifbon, and hearing that Gama was not arrived, 
imagined he might either be fhipwrecked, or beating about 
in diftrefs. Without feeing one of his family, he immedi- 
ately fet fail, on purpofe to bring relief to his friend and 
admiral. But this generous defign, more the effedl of 
friendfliip than of juft confideration, was prevented by an 
order from the king, ere his fhip got out of the Tagus. 

The 
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.The particulars of the voyage were now diflfufed by * 

Coello, and the joy of the king was only equalled by the 

admiration of the people. Tet while all the nation was 

fired with zeal to exprefs their efteem of the happy Adtni- 

ralj he himfelf> the map who was fuch an enthuiiaft to the 

fuccefs of his voyage, that he virould willingly have facrific- 

ed his life in India to fecure that fuccefs, was now, in the 

completion of it, a dejefted mourner. The compliments 

of the court and the ihouts of the ftreet were irkfbme to 

* 
him, for his brother,, the companion of his toils and dan-^ 

gers, was not there to fhare the joy. As foon as he had 

waited on the king, he ihut himfelf up in a lonely houfe 

near the fea fide at Bethlehem, from whence it was fome- 

time ere be was drawn to mingle in public life. 

During this important expedition, two years and almoft 
two months elapfed. Of i6o men who went out;^ only 55 
returned. Thefe were all rewarded by the king. Coello 
was penfioned with 100 ducats a year, and made a ndalgo, 
or gentleman of the king's houQiold, a degree 'ofriidbility 
in Portugal. The title of Don was annexed to the family 
of Vafco de Gama ; he was appoi<l||iA admiral of the ea(^ 
tern feas, with an annual falary of 3000 ducats, and a 
part of the king's arms was added to his^ Public thankC- 
givings to heaven were celebrated throughout the churches 
of the kingdom,' and feafts, interludes, and chivalrous en- 
tertainments, the tafte of that ^ge, demonfbrated the joy 
of Portugal. 

As 
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As the prophetic Song in the tenth Lufiad requires a 
commentary^ we fhall now proceed to a compendious his- 
tory of the negociations and wars of the Portuguefe in In- 
dia s a hiftory, though very little known^ yet of the ut- 
moft importance to every commercial ftate, particularly to 
that nation which now commands the trade of the Eaftern 
World. 
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X HE power, intcreft, and difpofition of the Moors, 
the niafters of the eaftern feas, pointed out to Emmanuel 
what courfe he ought to follow, if he intended to reap 
either honour or advantage from the difcovery of India. 
The accumulated treachery of the Moors had kindled a 
war ; force was now neceffary ; a fleet therefore of thirteen 
fail and 1500 men was fitted out for India, and the com- 
mand of it given to an experience^! officer, Pedro Alvarez 
de Cabral. 


The 
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The chief inftruftions of Cabral, were to enter into a 

treaty of frlendihip with the Zamorim, and to obtain leave 

to build a fort and faftory near Calicut. But if he found 

that prince ftill perfidious, and averfe to an alliance, he 

was to proceed to hoftilities on the firft inftance of trea- 
chery. 

Cabral, in this voyage, was driven to America by a 
tempcft, and was the firft who difcovered the Brazils. As 
he doubled the fouth of Africa, he encountered a moft 
drcadfbl ftorm j the heavens were covered with pitchy 
darknefs for many days, and the waves and winds vied 
with each other in noife and fiiry. Four fhips were loft, 
and aU their crews perifhed ; among whom was. the cele- 
brated Bartholomew Diaz, the difcoverer of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which/ as if prophetic of his fite, he had 
named the Cape of Tempbfts. 

When Cabral reached the coaft of Zofala,' he had only 
fixfliips. Here he engaged and took two Mooriih vef- 
fels, laden moftly with gold duft. But finding they be- 
longed to the Xeque Foteyma, an uncle of the king of 
Melinda, he not only reftored the prizes, but treated the 
Xeque with the greateft courtefy. At Mozambique he 
agreed with a pilot to conduft him to Quiloa. The king 
of thb place and the admiral had a pompous interview. 
An alliance was folemnly concluded. But Homeris, bro- 
ther to the king of Melinda, was at Quiloa} and by him 

^ 2 Cabral 
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Cabral was informed of a treacherous prQ>aration to attack 
him. As his deftiilation was for Calicut, he delayed re-^ 
venge^ and proceeded to Melinda. Here he landed the 
Melindian ambaflfador, who had been fent to Portugal ;. 
and here his generous treatment of Foteyma ftrengthened 
the friendfhip and good offices which had begun with 
Gama. 

When he arrived at Calicut, whither he was conducted 
by two Melindian pilots, he lent Ayres Correa on fhore 
to fettle the manner how the Zamorim and the admiral 
were to meet. Six principal Brahmins, whofe names were 
brought from Portugal by the advice of Monzaida, were 
given as hoftages for the fafety of the admiral ; and the 
Indian noblemen^ who had been carried away by Gama» 
were returned. After much delay with the wavering Za- 
morim, a commercial alliance, by which, the Portuguefe 
veilels were to receive their lading before thoie of any 
other nationj was folemnly confirmed by oath, and a houfe 
was appointed as a faftory for the Portuguefe. Of this^ 
Correa, with feventy men under his command, in the 
name of the king his mafter, took immediate pofieilion.^ 

If the fmalleft circumftances in the hiftory of an in&nt 
colony are not attended to, the fecret fprings and princi- 
ples of aftion efcape us, and we are fure to be led inta 
error. CabraFs fleet was to be laded with fpicery; but 
the Moorifh merchants, fUll intent on the ruin of their 

rivals 
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TiYals tlie Portuguefe, did every thing in their power to 
retard it, in hope of another rupture. While promifes 
to Cabral trifled away the time, the Zamorim deiired his 
affiftance to take a large fliip belonging to the king of 
'Cochin, who not only intended to invade his dominions, 
-he {aid, but had alfb refufed to fell him an elephant, 
which was now aboard that fhip. There were two Moox^ 
ifh zgaAs with whom Cabval was obliged to tranfaA bufi- 
nels. One of thefe named Cemireci, pretending great 
frlendfhip to \ the admiral, advifed him by all means to 
^[ratify the Zamorim by taking the ihip of Cochin. This 
veflel was large and full of ibldiers, but Cabral appointed 
one of his fmalleft, commanded by Pedro Ataide, not a 
iixth part of her iize, to attack her. When Ataide firfl: 
made towards the enemy, the Indian infulted him with 
^very fign of reproach ; but the Portuguefe cannon drove 
her into the port of Cananor, a place forty miles to the 
north of Calicut. Here (he lay all the night, while Ataide 
watched the mouth of the harbour ; and fearing to be 
burnt in the p(M*t, in the morning fhe again took to fea. 
But Ataide foon came up with her, and by the dextrous 
ufe of his artillery made her fteer what courfe he pleaied^ 
and at laft drove her in triumph before him into the har« 
bovLT of Calicut. 

This encounter was of great confequence to the Portu- 
guefe. It not only raifed a high idea of their valour and 
Art of war, but it difcovered a fcene of treachery, and gave 

them 
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them a mod beneficial opportunity to difplay their inte- 
grity and honour. When Cabral converfed with the cap- 
tives, he found that the ftory of the elephant and the in- 
vafion were falfe, and that they had been warned by Ce- 
mireci, that the Portuguefe, a fet of lawlefs pirates, in- 
tended to attack them. On this, Cabral not only reftored 
the fhip to the king of Cochin, but paid for what damage 
fhe had fuftained, and affiired him he had been abufed by 
the villainy of the Moors. 

The Zamorim profefled the greateft admiration of the 
Portuguefe valour, yet while he pretended to value their 
friendfhip at the higheft rate, he ufed every art to delay 
the lading of their ihips. Twenty days was the time fti- 
pulated for this purpofe ; but three months were now 
elapfed, and nothing done. Cabral feveral times com- 
plained to the Zamorim of the infringement of treaty, 
that many Moorifh veflels had been fuffered to lade, while 
he could obtain no cargo. The Zamorim complained of 
the arts of the Moors, and gave Cabral an order, on pay- 
ing for the goods, to unlade whatever MoorijQi veflels he 
pleafed, and to fupply his own. Cabral, however, was 
apprehenfive of fome deep defign, and delayed to put this 
order in execution. Correa, upon this, feverely upbraided 
him with negleft of duty, and he at laft feized a veflel 
which happened to belong to one of the richeft of the 
Moors. A tumult was immediately raifed, the Portuguefe 
faftory was fuddenly befet by four thoufand of that pco» 

pie, 
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pie, and before any affiilance could come from the ihips^ 
Conea^ and the greateft part of his companions^ were 
xnaflacred. Cabral, though greatly enraged, waited fuffi- 
cient time to hear the excufe of the Zamorim ; but he 
waited in vain. Ten large Moorifli veffels burnt in the 
harbour, the city of Calicut bombarded one day, and 660 
of its inhabitants flain, revenged the death of Correa. 

The king of Cochin, when Cabral returned the fhip 
which he had taken, highly pleafed with his honour, in- 
vited him to traffic in his port. Cabral now failed thither, 
and was treated in the moft friendly manner. A ftrong 
houfe was appointed for a faftory, and a treaty of com- 
merce folemnly concluded. Ambafladors alfo arrived 
from the kings of C^nanor, Caulan, and other places, in- 
treating the alliance of the Portuguefe, whom they invited 
to their harbours. 

About eight hundred years before this period, accord- 
mg to tradition, Perimal, the fovereign of India, having 
embraced the religion of Mohammed, in which he had 
been inftrufted by fome Arabian merchants, refolved to 
end his days as a hermit at Mecca. He therefore divided 
his empire into different fovereignties, but rendered t}iem 
all tributary to the Zamorim of Calicut. From this port 
Perimal fet fail, and the Arab merchants conceived fiich 
a fuperftitious afFeftion for this harbour, though not fo 
commodious as many others around, that on the arrival 

of 
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of Gama it was the great centre of the Moori(h eommevcc 
in India. A deiire to throw off their dependence on the 
Zamorim, without doubt had its influence in prompting 
the tributary kings to invite the Portuguefe to their bar-^ 
hours. But it was impoffible they fhould have fo a£ted, 
unlefs they had conceived a high idea of the Portuguefe 
virtue and valour, which was thus rewarded by the friend* 
fhip of fome powerful princes, who ever after remained 
true to the caufe of EmmanueL 

When Cabral was about to fail from Cochin, he re<« 
ceived information from the king, that the Zamorim, 
with a large fleet, containing i;,ooo foldi^rs, intended to 
attack him. Cabral prepared for battle, and the Indian 
fleet fled. He afterwards touched at. Cananor, where he 
entered into a friendly alliance. The king, fufpefting 
from, the fmall quantity of fpicery which he bought, that 
the Admiral was in want of money, intreated him to 
give a mark of his friendfhip by accepting) upon credit, 
of what goods he pleafed. But Cabral fhewed a confide- 
rable quantity of gold to the king's meflengers, politdy 
thanked him, and faid he was already fufliciently loaded. 
Haying left factors on fliore, and received aipbafladors on 
board, he proceeded on his homeward voyage. Near 
Melinda he took a large ithip, but finding fhc belonged to 
a merchant of Cananor, be fit her at liberty, and told 
the commander, " that the Portuguefe monarch was only 
at war with the Zamorim and the Moors of Mecca, from 

whom 
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whom he had received the greateft injuries and indigni- 
ties/' The king of Mdinda, and other Mohammedan 
princes, who had entered into alliances with Gama and 
Cabraly were not of the tribe or confederacy of thofe who 
had in diflFerent parts attempted the ruin of the Portu- 
guefe. Tliat peojde were now diftinguifhed by the name 
of the Moors of Mecca^ their principal harbour; and 
therefore to diftrefs that port became now a principal ob- 
jcft of the Portuguefe, 

Emmanuel) now fiilly informed by Cabral of the ftates 
and traffic of the Indian Teas, perceiving that the reinforce- 
ment of three veilelsi which he had fent under John de 
Nova*j could little availi fitted out twenty fhipsy the 
command of which warlike fleet was given to the cele- 
brated Vafco de Gama. At the fame time the Pope if- 
fiied a bully in which he flyled Emmanuel, Lord of the 
Navigation, Conquefts and Trade, of ^thic^ia, Arabiai 
Perfia, and India. 

Gama, having doubled the Cape of Good Hope, touch- 
ed at Sofala, and made a treaty with the Mohammedan 

fovereign 

* This officer defeated a large fleet of the Zamorim, but could not be fup- 
pofed to efre£t any thing of permanency. On his return to Europe, Nova dif^ 
covered the ifle of St. Helena. A Portuguefe, who in India had embraced 
Mohammedifin, in contrition for his apoOacy became its firft inhabitant. 
He defired to be left a(hore to do penance for his crime. Here he continu- 
ed four years, and by his knowledge of the fprings, and the vegetables and 
fruit-trees which he planted, rendered that iile an ufeful place of watering 
and rendezvous. He was named Fernando Lopez. 
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fovereign of that rich country, Mozambic was now go- 
verned by a new monarch, who entreated an alliance with 
the Portiigiiefe, which was granted ; and the ifle where 
Gama had the battle with the Moors f , became^ for long 
after, a nioft convenient watering-place for the Portuguefe 
navies. In revenge of the plots againft himfelf, and the 
injuries received by Cabral, he battered the city of Quiloa 
with his cannon, and made the king fubmit to pay tribute 
to Emmanuel. As he proceeded for Calicut, he met a 
large fliip of Mecca, which, with many people of diftinc- 
tion who were going on a pilgrimage to the tomb of their 
prophet, had lately left that harbour. This veffcl, after 
an obftinate ftruggle, in which 300 Moors were killed |, 
he took and burnt. And from fome veflels of Calicut, 
as he approached that port, he took about thirty prifo- 
ners. As foon as he anchored near the city, the Zamo- 
rim fent a mefllige to offer terms of friendfhip, to excufe 
the maffacre of the Portuguefe under Correa, as the fole 
aiHion of an enraged populace, with which government 
had no concern ; and added, that the fate of the fliip of 
Mecca he hoped would fuffice for revenge. Gama, pre- 
vious to any new treaty, demanded a reftitution of the 
goods of which the Portuguefe faftory had been plundered, 

and 


f Sec the firft Lufiad. 

I Twenty children were favcd. Thefe were fent to Lifbon, where they 
were baptized, and educated in the fervice of Emmanuel. The Portuguefe 
writers mention their capture, and the care taken of them, as the happieft 
fiortune which could pofCbiy have attended them. 
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and threatened to put his prifoners to death and batter the 
city in cafe qF refufal. After waiting fome time in vain for 
an anfwer, Gama ordered his thirty prifoners to be hang- 
ed, and their bodies to be fent afhore, together with a let- 
ter, declaring war againft the Zamorim, in the name of 
the king of Portugal. And next day, having for feveral 
hours played his cannon upon the city, he fleered his 
courfe for the more friendly port of Cochin. 

Here the faftors who had been left by Cabral gave Ga- 
ma the higheft charafter of the faith of the king, and his 
eameft defire to cultivate the friendfhip of the Portuguefe ; 
and their former alliance was mutually confirmed by the 
king and the Admiral. The Zamorim, who with rage and 
regret beheld the commerce of Europe carried to other 
harbours, fent a Brahmin to Gama, while he was lading at 
Cochin, intreating an oblivion of paft injuries, and a re- 
newal of the league of amity. The Admiral, ftill defirous 
to cultivate friendfhip, gave the command of the fleet to 
his coufin Stephen de Gama, and with two fhips only, in 
order to try the Zamorim's fincerity, failed for Calicut ; 
yet, left treachery fhould be intended, he ordered Vin- 
cent Sodre with five fhips to follow him. On his arrival 
at the city, he found that diffimulation was ftill the cha- 
racter of the fovereign. Four and thirty veflels, ftill of 
armed men, attacked Gama's fhip with great fury ; for the 
other vefTel he had fent to haften the fquadron of Sodre. 
In this fituation nothing but a briik wind could pofiibly 

have 
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have faved Gatna ; and a briik gale in this extremity arole 
and carried him beyond the reach of the fleet of Calicut. 
But having met the reinforcement of Sodre, he immediate- 
Jy returned, and totally deftroyed the fleet of the enemy* 

Difappointed in war, the Zamorim now by entreaties 
and threats endeavoured to I»-ing the king of Cochin into 
his intereft. But that prince, with the greateft honour^ 
refufed to betray the Portuguefe ; and Gama having pro- 
-mifed to leave a fquadron to proteA his harbour, failed 
with thirteen loaded ihips for the port of Cananor. On 
his way thither, as he paft within a few miles of Calicut^ 
he was again vigoroufly attacked by twenty*nine veflels^ 
fitted out by the Zamorim, on purpofe to intercept him. 
Gama ordered three ihips, which had the leaft loading, to 
begin the engagement, and vidbory foon declared in his fa- 
vour. He then proceeded to Cananor, where he entered 
into a treaty with the fovereign, who bound himfelf never 
to make war on the king of Cochin, or to aflift the Zamo- 
rim. And Gama, having left fix fliips under the command 
of Sodre, for the proteftion of Cochin and Cananor, failed 
for Portugal, where, after a profperous voyage, he arrived 
with twelve fliips, loaded with the riches of the Eafl:* 

As foon as Gama's departure was known, the Zamorim 
made great preparations to attack Cochin. It was the pur- 
pofe of Emmanuel, that Sodre fliould be left with a fqua- 
dron to cruiie about the mouth of the Red Sea, and annoy 

the 
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the Moors of Mecca ; but Gama, whoie power was difcre- 
tionary, ordered him not to leave Cochin, unlefs every 
thing bore the appearance of peace with the Zamorim. 
Sodre, however, though hoftility was every day expefted, 
prepared to depart. Diego Corrca, the Portuguefe agent 
kft at Cochin, urged him in the ftrongeft manner to do 
his duty and continue at that port ; but in vain. While the 
king of Cochin refolutely refufed, though advifed by many 
of his council, to deliver up the Portuguefe refidents to the 
Zamorim, Sodre, contrary to the orders of Gama, failed 
for the Red Sea, in hope of the rich prizes of Mecca ; and 
thus bafely deferted his countrymen, and a prince, whofe 
faith to the Portuguefe had involved him in a war which 
threatened deftrudtion to his kingdom. 

The city of Cochin is fituated on an ifland, divided from 
the continent by an arm of the fea, one part of which, at 
low water is fordable. At this pafs the Zamorim began 
the war, and met fome defeats. At laft, by the force of 
numbers and the power of bribery, he took the city, and 
the king of Cochin fled to the ifland of Viopia. Yet, 
though ftript of his dominions, he ftill retained his faith 
to the Portuguefe. He took them with him to this place, 
where a few men could defend themfelves j and though 
the Zamorim ofiered to reftore him to his throne if he 
would deliver them up, he replied, that his enemy might 
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Jlrip him of his dominions and his life^ hut it was not in his 
power to deprive him of his fidelity. 

While Trimumpara, king of Cochin, was thus fliut up 
on a little rock, Sodre fufFered a puniQiment worthy of his 
perfidy. His fliip was beaten to pieces by a tempeft, and 
he and his brother loft t^ieir lives. The other commanders 
confidered this as the judgment of heaven, and haftened 
back to the relief ofv Cochin : by ftrefs of weather, how- 
ever, they were obliged to put into one of the Anchidivian 
iflands. Here they were joined by Francis Albuquerque, 
who, on hearing the fate of Cochin, though in the 
rigour of the tempeftuous feafon, immediately fet fail for 
that port. When the fleet appeared in fight of Viopia, 
Trimumpara exclaiming Portugal^ Portugal^ ran in an ex- 
tacy to the Portuguefe ; and they, in return, with fhouts 
of triumph, announced the reftoration of his crown. The 
garrifon left in Cochin by the Zamorim immediately fled. 
Trimumpara was reftored to his throne without a battle, 
and Albuquerque gave an inftance of his mafterly policy. 
Together with the aflurances of the friendfhip of Emma- 
nuel, he made the king of Cochin a prefent of 10,000 du- 
cats. An a£l which wonderfully excited the admiration 
of the princes of India, and was a fevere wound to the 
Zamorim. 

Francis and Alonzo Albuquerque and Duarte Pacheco 
were now at Cochin. The princes, tributary to Trimum- 
para^ 
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para^ who had defertcd to ttie Zatnorim, were feverely pu- 
nifhedby the troops of Cochin, headed by the Portuguefe, 
and their depredations were carried into the Zamorim's 
own dominions. A treaty of peace was at laft concluded, 
on terms greatly advantageous to the Portuguefe com- 
merce. But that honour which had been of the greateft 
benefit to their affairs, was now ftained. A fhip of Cali- 
cut was unjuftly feized by the Portuguefe agent at Cochin ; 
nor would Francis Albuquerque make reflitution, though 
required by the Zamorim. Soon after this, Francis failed 
for Europe, but gave another inftance of his infamy ere he 
left India. The Zamorim had again declared war againft 
the king of Cochin, and Francis Albuquerque left only one 
fhip, three barges, and about one hundred and fifty men, 
for. the defence, of Trimumparaij but this fmall body was 
commanded by Pacheco. Francis Albuquerque, and Ni- 
cholas Coello celebrated in the Lufiad, failed for Europe, 
but were heard of no more. 

Anthony Saldanna and Roderic Ravafco were at this 
time fent from Lifbon on purpofe to cruife about the 
mouth of the Red Sea. The king of Melinda was engag- 
ed in a dangerous war with the king of Mombafia, and 
Saldanna procured him an honourable peace. But Ra- 
vafco z&td as a lawlefs pirate on the coaft of Zanzibar. 
Though the innocent inhabitants were in a treaty of peace 
with Gama, he took many of their ihips, for which he ex- 
torted large ranfoms, and compelled the prince of Zanzi- 
bar 
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bar to pay an annuzl tribute and own himfclf the vafial of 
EounanueL The Pope's Bull, which gave all the Eaft to 
the king of Portugal, began now to operate. The Porto- 
gueie efteemed it as a iacred charter ; the natives of the 
Eaft felt the coniequence of it, and conceived a fecret jea- 
loufy and diflike of their new mafters. The exalted policy 
and honour of many of the Portuguefe governors delayed 
the evil operation of this jealoufy, but the remedy was on- 
ly temporary. The Portuguefe believed they had a right 
to demand the vaflalage of the princes of the Eaft, and to 
prohibit them the navigation of their own feas. When 
the ufurpation of dominion proceeds from a fixed principle^ 
the wifdom of the ableft Governor can only ikin over the 
mortal wound; for even the grofteft barbarians are moft 
acutely fenfible of injuftice, and carefully remember the 

breaches of honour. 

• 

Along with thefe ideas of their right to claim dominion 
and to conquer, the Portuguefe brought to India an image 
of the degenerated conftitution of Liibon. The Governor 
aded under a few general inffaruftions, which contained 
rather advices * than orders, againft what countries he 
fhould direfi the force of his arms. And in the executive 
power he Wtfs arbitrary. The revenue and regulations of 
commerce were alfo left to his difcretion ; fuch was the in- 

fecure 

• See the Commifn^n of the Portuguefe Viceroys and the NotUias, in 
the Appendix. See alfo the letters- of the king, queen, and prince of Por- 
tugal to John de Caftro, in Andrada*s life of that Governor. 
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iecare and capricious plan of the Fortuguefe commercial 
eftablilQiment In India. It was {of ail, the mod liable to 
abttfe) the wcmtA of all Monopolies, a Regal oke. Etc- 
xy ihip which fkikd from Portugal to India was the kite's 
property. Their Indian cargoes were depoiited in the cu£- 
tom-houfe of lifboci, and managed, for the nfe of the 
crown^ by the revenoe officers. The tribute paid by the 
va£al princes of Afia was the king's ^ and the factories and 
forts were built and fupported at his charge %* Ii^ ^ word, 
a military government was eftablifhed in India, and it was 
the duty of the Governor to fuperintend his majefty's re- 
venues and commercial monopoly. 

The Zamorim had now coUefted a formidable power for 
the deftru£lion of Cochin. But^'beWe we mention the 
wonderful vi&ories of Pacheco, it will be neceflary to give • 
ibme account of the land and maritime forces of the £aft 
And here it is to be lamented, that the Portuguefe authors 
Jiave given us but very imperfedt accounts of the military 
arts of India. Yet it is to be gathered from them, that 
though fee arms were not unknown, they were but very 
little ufed before the arrival of the Portuguefe. Two na- 
tives of Milan, who were brought to India by Gama on 
liis fecond voyage, defcrted to the Zamorim, and were of 
great fervice to him in making of powder and cafting of 
cannon. The Perfians defpifed the ufe of fire arms, as un- 
VOL. I. G manly ; 

\ See Ofbrius, Faria, Barros, Cadanneda, Commentaries written by Al- 
buquerque's fon, Andrada's life of John de Caftro, &c. S^c.pajfim in loch. 
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manly ; and the ufe of artillery on board of a fleet is feve^ 
ral times mentioned as peculiar to the Moors of Mecca. 
The veflels of the Zamorim were large barges rowed with 
oars, and crowded with men, who fought with darts and 
other miflile weapons. We are told by Oforius, that the 
pilot of Melinda, who conduced Gama to Calicut, defpif- 
td the Aftrolabe, as if ufed to fuperior inftruments. We 
doubt, however, of his fuperior knowledge, for we know 
that he coafted northward to a particular limit, and then 
flood diredlly for the rifing fun. We are alfo told bythe 
Jefuits of the perfeftion of the Chinefe navigation, and 
that they have had the ufe of the compafs for 3000 years ; 
but this is alfo doubtful. Some have even fuppofed, that 
Marco Paolo, or fome of the earlieft mercantile pilgrims, 
carried the loadftone to China €re its ufe in navigation was 
fiilly known in Europe. Certain it is, that at this day the 
Chinefe cannot arm the needle with the virtues of the load- 
ftone, and of confequence have the compafs in great imper* 
feftion. In place of hanging the needle, they lay the load- 
ftone upon cork, and fwim it in water. Vertomannus re- 
lates, that travelling to Mecca, he faw the Arabs ufe the 
compafs to direft them through the fandy deferts of Ara* 
bia. But of this alfo we doubt ; for there is not a name 
in any eaftern language, except the Chinefe, for that in- 
ftrument ; nor do ijie Arabs know how to make one. 
They purchafe them of Europeans, and the Italian word 
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Bujfola is the name of the compafs among the Turks, and 
all the natives of the Eaft, on this iide of China. 

While the Zamorim was preparing his formidable ar- 
mament againft Cochin, the fecurity which appeared on 
the mien of Pacheco, prompted Trimumpara to fufpecl 
fome fraud : and he entreated that captain to confefs what 
he intended. Pacheco felt all the refentment of honour^ 
and aflured him of viftory, He called a meeting of the 
principal inhabitants, and uttered the fevereft threats againft 
any perfon who fhould dare to defert to the Zamorim, or 
to leave the ifland 4- Every precaution, by which the paf- 
fage to the ifland of Cochin might be fecured, was taken by 
Pacheco. The Portuguefe took the facrament, sind devot- 
ed themfelves to death. The king of Cochin's troops 
amounted only to 5000 ; the fleet and army of the Zamo- 
rim confifted of 57,000 men. Yet this great army, though 
provided with brafs cannon, and otherwife aflifted by the 
two Milanefe engineers, was defeated by Pacheco. Se- 
ven times the Zamorim raifed new armies, fome of them 
more numerous than the flrft, but all of them were defeat- 
ed at the fords of Cochin, by the ftratagems and intrepi- 

G 2 dity 

f Soon after this order, two fifhcrmen were brought before him, who had 
been following their employment beyond the limits he had prefcribed. Pa- 
checo ordered them to be hanged in prifon. The king pleaded for their 
lives, but Pacheco in public was inexorable. In the night, however, he 
fent the two Hihermen to the king's palace, where he defired they might 
be concealed with the greateft fecrecy ; and the fe verity of their fate was 
publicly believed. Such was the humanity and ftrift difcipline of this 
brave officer. 
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dity of Pacheco. Though the Zamorim in the latter bat^ 
ties expofed hb own perfbn to the greateft danger, and was 
fometin&es fprinkled with the blood of his attendants ^ 
though he had recourfe to poifon and every art of fraud, 
all his attempts, open and private, were baffled. At laft^ 
in deipair of revenge, he refigned his crown, and ihut him- 
felf up for the remainder of his days in one of his idol tem- 
ples. Soon after the kingdom of Coclun was thus reftored 
to profperity, Pacheco was recalled to Europe. The king 
of Portugal paid the higheft compliments to his valour ; and 
as he had acquired no fortune in India, in reward of his 
fervices he gave him a lucrative government in Africa. 
But merit always has enemies. Pacheco was accufed, and 
by the king's order brought to Lifbon in irons : and thole 
hands which prelerved the intereft of Portugal in India, 
were in Portugal chained in a dungeon a coniiderable time, 
ere a legal trial determined the juftice of this feverity. He 
was at laft tried, and honourably acquitted j but his merit 
was thought of no more, and he died in an alms-houfe. 
Merit thus repaid, is a fevere wound to an empire. The 
generous ardour of military fpirit cannot receive a colder 
check, than foch examples are fiire to give it. 

Before the departure of Pacheco, a fleet of thirteen ihips^, 
commanded by Lopez Soarez, arrived in India. The new 
Zamorim beheld with regret the ruined condition of his 
kingdom, his tributary princes not only now independent, 
but poEefled of the commerce which formerly enriched 

Calicut, 
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Calicutj the fiital confequencb of his uncle and predecei^ 
fat^s obftinacf . Taught by thefe examples^ he defired a 
peace with the Portuguefe ; but Soarez would hear no- 
thing till the two Milanefe deierters were delivered up« 
This the Zamorim refolutdy refufed. And Soarezj re.* 
gardlefs of the fate of fome Portugueie who had been left 
at Calicut by Cabral^ battered the city two days, in place 
of granting an honouraUe and commercial peace. Nor 
was this his only political error^ By fhewing fnch eager^ 
nefs to (ecure the Milanefe engineers^ he told the Zamo- 
rim the value of thefe European artifh. And that prince 
fbon after applied to the Soldan of Egypt^ who fent him 
four Venetians, able engineers^ and maflers of the art of 
the foundery of cannon. 

In the fbtely fpirit of conqueft Sovez traverfed the Inr 
dian feas^ deflroyed many Calicutian and Moorifh veflels, 
and made various princes pay tribute and con^efs them- 
fdves the valvals of Emmanuel. But the Soldan of Egypt 
began now to threaten hoftilities, and a ftronger force of 
the Portuguefe was neceflary. Francifco d'Almeyda, an 
iofficer of diftinguifhed merit^ was therefore appointed 
Viceroy of India^ and was fent with two and twenty ihips 
to aflert his jurifdi£tion. And according to the uncom- 
mercial ideas of Qothic conqueft with which he fet out, 

« 

he continued to a£t. On his arrival at Quiloai a meeting 
between him and the king was appointed. Almeyda at- 
tended, but the king did not, for a black cat, as he fet 

out. 
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out, happened to crofs his way, and intimidated by this 
evil omen, he declined the interview. On this, Almeyda 
levelled his city with the ground, and appointed another 
king, tributary to Emmanuel. Some late treacheries of 
Mombaffa were alio reyenged by the deilruc^iion of that 
city and the vaflalage. of its monarch. When the Vice- 
roy arrived in India, he defeated the king of Onor, built 
forts and left garrifons in various places. Triumpara, 
king of Cochin, had now retired to fpend the evening of 
his life in a Brahmin temple, and his nephew, who with 
great pomp was crowned by Almeyda, acknowledged 
himfelf the tributary of the king of Portugal. 

The Soldan of Egypt was at this time one of the great- 
eft princes of the world. Much of the lucrative com- 
merce of the Eaft had long flowed to the Weft through 
his dominions. His fleets and, his armies were thus ren- 
dered numerous and powerful, and bound by their politi- 
cal religion, every Mohammedan prince, in a war with 
the Chriftians, was his ally. A heavy revenge of the Cru- . 
fades was in meditation, and Europe miferably divided in 
itfelf, invited its own ruin j when, as it is exprefled by 
the Abbe Reynal, the liberties of mankind were faved by 
the voyage of Vafco de Gama. The arrival of the Por- 
tuguefe in the eaftern feas entirely unhinged the ftrongeft 
fences of the Mohammedan power ; and the finews of the 
Egyptian and Turkifli ftrength were cut afiinder by that 
deftruftion of their commerce which followed the prefence 

of 
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of the Europeans. And thus alfo Europe is taught the 

means which will for ever fecure her againft the ravages 

o{ the Saracensi and other eaftern barbarians^ whom fhe 

has already experienced as more cruel invaders, and whom 

Greece ftill feels as more dreadful tyrants^ than the Goths 

»id the Vandals f . 

Enraged 

\ A view of the commerce of the Eaftern world, and the channels in 
which it flowed, before the arrival of the Portuguefe, is thus accurately 
^ven by Faria y Sou/a, " Before thcfe our difcovcries, the fpiccry and 
riches of the Eaftern world were brought to Europe with great charge and 
immenfe trouble. The merchandize of the clove of Malucca, the mace 
and nutmeg of Banda, the Sandal-wood of Tiflior, the camphre of Borneo, 
the gold and filver of Luconia, the fpices, drugs, dyes and perfumes, and all 
the various riches of China, Java, Siam, and the adjacent kingdoms, center- 
ed in the city of Malaca, in the gplden Cherfonefus. Hither all the trad- 
ers of the countries as far weft as Ethiopia and the Red Sea, reforted, and 
bartered their own commodities for thofe they received ; for filvcr and gold 
were eftecmed as the leaft valuable articles. By this trade the great cities of 
Calicut, Cambaya, Ormuz, and Aden, were enriched ; nor was Malaca the 
only fburce of their wealth. The weftern regions of Afia had full pofleflion 
of the commerce of the rubies of Pegu, the filks of Bengal, the pearls of 
Calicare, the diamonds of Narfmga, the cinnamon and rubies of Ceylon, 
the pepper and every fpicery of Malabar, and wherever in the eaftern 
iilands and ftiores Nature had lavifhed her various riches. Of the more wcl^ 
tern commerce Ormuz was the great mart, for from thence the eaftern com- 
modities were conveyed up the PerCan gulph to Baftbra on the mouth of 
the Euphrates, and from thence diftributed in caravans to Armenia, Tre- ' 
bifond, Tartary, Aleppo, Damafcus, and the port of Barut on the Medi- 
terranean. Suez on the Red Sea w^s alio a ipoft important mart. Here 
the caravans loaded and proceeded to Grand Cairo, from whence the Nile 
conveyed their riches to Alexandria ; at which city and at Barut fome Eu- 
ropeans, the Venetians iu particular, loaded their veftels with the riches 
of the eaftern world, which at immenfe prices they diftributed throughout 
Europe.*^ While the eaftern commerce flowed through thcfe channels, the 
eaftern kingdoms were wonderfully ftrengthened and enriched by it. By 
the arrival of the Portuguefe every thing was revcrfed, and the fafety of 
Europe fecured. 
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Enraged with the interruptioa which his trade had al- 
ready received. The SoWan refolvcd to prevent its utter 
ruin. He threatened tbe extirpation of all the Chriftians 
in his dominioas, if the court of Rome would not order 
the king of Portugal to withdraw his fleets for ever froni 
the eaftern Teas. One Maurus, a monk| was his amba& 
fador to Rome and Lifbon, but in place of promifes of 
compliance, he returned with the feverer threats of Em- 
manuel. War was now determined by the Soldan, and 
a moft formidable fleet, fixty veflels of which were larger 
than the Portuguefe, manned with Turks experienced in 
war, were fent to the aiSftance of the Zamorim. But 
by the fuperior naval flcill and romantic bravery of Al-^ 
meyda and his fon Lorenzo, this mighty armameiit was 
defeated. 

At this time Triftan de Cugna, and the celebrated Al- 
phonfo Albuquerque, arrived in the Eaft, and carried war 
and viftory from Sofala to India. Allured by the honour 
and commercial treaties of Gama and Cabral, feveral 
princes of India invited thefe ftrangers to their harbours. 
But the alteration of the behaviour and claims of the Por- 
tuguefe, had altered the fentiments of the natives. Al- 
moil every port now oppofed the entrance of the Portu- 
guefe, and the cargo of almoft every fliip they loaded was 
purchafed with blood. At the fack of the city of Lamo^ 
fome of the foldiers under Cugna cut off the hands and 
ears of the women, to get their bracelets and ear-rings 
with more expedition. But though thefe mifcreants, by 

overloading 
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overloading their boat with their plunder^ were all drown- 
ed, this ftain on the Portuguefe charaAer ms|de deftruc^ 
tive war againft the Portuguefe name and intereft. When 
Albuquerque arrived before Orn^uz, he fummoned the 
king to become the vaflal of Emmanuel, and to be happy 
under the protection of fy great a prince. The king of 
Ormuz, who expedled fuch a yifit, had provided an army 
of 33,Qoo men, 6000 of whom were expert archers, aux- 
iliaries of FcrGz. Yet thcfe were defeated, by 460 diC- 
ciplbed men, well played cannon, and the dauntlefs va^ 
lour of Albuquerque. A^^^ the king of Ormuz fubmit- 
ted to vailalage. Lords of the feas alfo, the Portuguefe 
permitted no fhip to fail without a Portuguefe pafiport. 
Nor was this regarded^ when avarice prompted that the 
paflport was forged f , A rich fliip of Cananor was on 
this pretence taken and plundered, and the unhappy crew^ 
to conceal the villainy, were fewed up in the fail-cloths 
and drowned. Vaz, it is true, the commander of this 
horrid deed, was broken. But the bodies of the Moors 
were thrown on fhpre by the tide, and the king of Ca- 
nanor, the valuable ally of Portugal, in revenge of this 
treachery, joined the Zamprim, and declared war againfl: 
the Portuguefe. Another powerful armament, command- 
ed by Mir Hocem, a chief of great valour, was fent by. 
the Soldan. Fer^a alfo affifted. And even the mountains 

of 

f Sometimes, in place of a pafs, the Moorifli veflels carried their own 
letters of condemnation. As thus, The nvner of tlnsjhip is a vety nvkked 
Moor. Jdejire tbejlrjl Portuguefe Caj[ftam to whom this hjhtvm may make prize 
•f ber, yid. Faria. 
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of Dalmatia J, by the connivance of Venice, were robbed 
of their forefts, to build navies in Arabia to militate againfl: 
the Portuguefe. 

Almeyda fent his brave fon Lorenzo to give battle to 
Mir Hocemi but Lorenzo fell the vidlim of his romantic 
bravery. While the father prepared to revenge the death 
of his fon, his recall, and the appointment of Albuquerque 
to fucceed him, arrived from Europe; but Almeyda 
refufed to refign till he had revenged his fbn's defeat. On 
this, a difpute between the two governors arofe, of fatal 
confequence to the Portuguefe intereft in Afia. Albuquerque 
was imprifoned, and future governors often urged this 
example on both fides of the queftion, both to protrafk 
the continuance, and prefs the inftant furrender of office. 
Almeyda, having defeated the Zamorim and his Egyptian 
allies, failed for Europe §, crowned with military laurels. 
But though thus plumed in the vulgar eye, his eftabliflb-^ 
ments were contrary to the Ipirit of commerce. He 
fought, indeed, and conquered; but he left more ene- 
mies of the Portuguefe in the Eaft than he found there. 
The honours he attained were like his, who having ex- 
tinguifhed a few houfes on fire, marches out of a city in 
triumph, forgetful of the glowing embers left in every 
comer, ready to burft forth in a general flame. It was 

left 

\ The timber was brought through the Mediterranean to CairO| and 
from thence was carried by camels to the port of Suez. 
§ See his fate, p. 129. 
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left for the great Albuquerque to eftablifh the Portuguefc 
empire in Afia on a furer bafis, on afts of mutual bene- 
fit to the foreign colonifts and native princes. 

Albuquerque, as foon as he entered upon his government, 
turned his thoughts to the folid eftablifhment of the Por- 
tuguefe empire- To extinguiih the power of Calicut^ and 
to ereft a fortified capital for the feat of government, were 
his firft defigns; and in thefe he was greatly affifted^ 
both by the arms and the counfel of Timoja the pirate, 
who, very much injured by the Indian princes, was glad 
to enter into alliance with the Portuguefe. Don Fernando 
Coutinho, previous to the advancement of Albuquerque, 
had arrived in India, veiled with a difcretionary power in- 
dependent of the will of the governor. The natural con- 
fequences of this extraordinary policy foon appeared. 
With thirty veflels and 2400 men, Albuquerque and 
Coutinho failed from Cochin to befiege Calicut. It was 
agreed, that the troops under Courtnho Ihould have the 
honour to land firft. Tiiofe under Albuquerque, howe- 
ver, galled by the enemy, leapt firft afhore. Coutinho, 
on this, roughly upbraided him : To conquer the feeble In^ 
dianSf he (aid, was no fuch honour as fome hoajled. And I 
will tell the king of Portugal^ he added, that I entered the 
palace of the Zamorim with only my cane in my hand. Albu- 
querque remonftrated the danger of raftinefs in vain* 
Coutinho ordered Jafper de Gama, the Polonian Jew, to 
conduA him to the palace \ to which| with 800 men, he 

' marched 
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marched in confiifed ipeed. Albuquerque, whofe mag* 
nanimity could revenge no inAiIt when his country's inte«» 
reft was at ftake in the hour of battle, followed in good 
order with 600 men, and left others properly ftationed, 
to fecure a retreat ; for he forefaw deftrudtion. Coutinho, 
after feveral attacks, at laft, with the lofs of many men, 
entered the palace, and gave his foldiers liberty to plunder* 
All was now diforder among them. And Albuquerque, 
who perceived it, entreated Coutinho, by meflage, to be* 
ware of a fiercer attack. He was anfwered. He might take 
eare of the troops under his own command* After two hours 
Ipent in plundering the palace, Coutinho fet fire to it, 
and marched out. But ere he could join Albuquerque, 
both parties were furrounded by enraged multitudes. 
Coutinho and his braveft ofikers fell ; Albuquerque was 
wounded by arrows in the neck and left arm. At laft, 
ftruck on the breaft by a large ftone, he dropped down, 
to appearance dead. On hb fhteld he was carried off with 
great difficulty. All was conftifion in the retreat, till the 
body of referve, placed by Albuquerque, came up, and 
repulfed the enemy; Albuquerque was carried on boar4 
without hope of recovery. His health, however, was res- 
tored at Cochin, and the Zamorim allowed a fort to be 
built near Calicut, and fubmitted to the terms qi peace 
propofed by the Portugucfe governor? 

The ifland of Goa, on the coaft of Decan, a moft com- 
ipodious fituation for the feat of empire, and whofe prince 

had 
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had been treacherous to Gama, after various defperate ea« 
gagements, was at laft yielded to Albuquerque. Accord- 
ing to his defign^ he fortified it in the beft manner, and 
rendered it of the utmoft confequence to the prefervatioa 
of the Portuguefe power. He now turned his thoughts to 
Malaca, the great mart of the eaftern half of the oriental 
world. Under the government of Almeyda^ Sequeira had 
failed thither, and while about fettling a treaty with the 
natives, narrowly efcaped a treacherous mailacre, in which 
feveral of his men were flain. Albuquerque offered peace 
and commerce, but demanded atonement for this injury. 
His terms were rejefted, and this important place, won by 
moft aftoni(hing victories, was now added to the Portu- 
guefe dominion. 

Albuquerque now devoted his attention to the grand o1>- 
jeft of his wiflies, the permanent eftablifhment of the Por- 
tuguefe dominion in Afia. His ideas were great and com^ 
prehenfive \ and his plan, perhaps, the beft ever produced 

# 

under an arbitrary governm«it. His predccdlbr Almey- 
da had the fame objeft in view, but he thought the con- 
queft and fettlement of cities would weaken and divide the 
Portuguefe ftrength. Superiority at fea he efteemed as the 
iureft method to command all India ; and one fafe ftation, 
where the ihips might winter, was all the eftabli(hment he 
deiired. Albuquerque on the contrary, deemed the poC- 
feflion of many harbours, and adjoining territory, ^s the 
only effeftual means to enfure the continuance of the na- 
val 
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val fuperiority. He cftcemed the fupply of the regal mo- 
nopoly, fays Ofbrius, as an inferior confideration ; to en- 
large and render permanent the revenues of fovereignty 
was his grand defign. As one tempeft might deftroy the 
ftrength of their navy, while there was only one harbour 
to afford refuge, he confidered the Portuguefe dominion 
not only as very infecure, but alfo as extremely precarious, 
while they depended upon military and naval fupplies from 
Lifbon. To prevent and remedy thefe apparent evils was 
therefore his ambition and for thefe purpofes he extended 
his lettlements from Ormuz in Perfia to the Chinefe fea. 
He eftablifhed cuftom-houfes in every port, to receive the 
king's duties on merchandife ; and the vaft revenue which 
arofe from thefe and the tribute of the vaffal princes, gave 
a fanAion to his fyftem. At Goa, the capital of this new 
empire, he coined money, conftituted a council chamber 
for the government of the city, and here and at all his fet- 
-tlements he erefted courts of jufticc §, and gave new regu- 
lations to fuch as had been formerly eftablifhed. And that 
this empire might be able to levy armies and build fleets in 
its own defence, he encouraged the marriage of the Portu- 
guefe 

§ Utimutirajab, a native of Java, and one of the greateft men of Malaca^ 
was, together with his fon, and fon-in-law, detefted in a confpiracy againft 
the Portuguefe. For this they were publicly tried in the court eftablifli- 
ed by Albuquerque; were condemned, and publicly executed. This is 
the firft inftance of the execution of natives under the authority of Euro- 
pean courts. 
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giiefe with the natives f. His female captives he treated 
with the utmoft kindnels, and having married them to his 
foldiersy gave them fettlements in the iflandof Goa. And 
hence, during the regency of John de Caftro, little more 
than thirty years after, the ifland of Goa itfelf was able to 
build the fleets and to levy the armies, which, by faving 
the important fort and city of Dio, preferved the Portu- 
gueie intereft in India. 

In confequence of his plan of empire, Albuquerque con- 
ftituted Malaca the capital of the eaftern part of the Portu- 
guefe dominion. Here, as at Goa, he coined money, and 
by his juftice, and afiable, generous manner, won the a& 
fedlion and efteem of the people whom he had conquered. 
He received from, and fent ambaffadors to the king of Siam 
and other princes, to whom he offered the trade of Malaca 
on more advantageous conditions than it had hitherto been. 
And an immenfe commerce from China and all the adja- 
cent regions foon filled that harbour. For here, as. at Or- 
mu2 and Goa, the reduction which he made in the cufloms, 
gave an increafe of trade which almoft doubled the revenue 
of the king of Portugal, When Albuquerque returned to 
Goa, he was received, fays Faria, as a father by his family. 

The 

f The defcendants of thefe marriages people the coafts of the Eaft at 
this day. They are called Mejiicos or Mejihes, are become favages, fpeak a 
broken Portugueie, called lingua Franca by the failoi'S. Many of the black 
Servants brought to Europe are of this race. 
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The ifland was at this time befieged by 20,000 of Hydal 
Can, the lord of Decan's troops, yet Ti£kory declared for 
Albuquerque. But to difplay the terror of the Portuguefe 
arms was only the fecond motive of this great man. To 
convince the Indian princes of the value of his friendfhip 
was his firft care, and treaties of commerce were with mu- 
tual fatisfadtion concluded with the king of Bifnagar, the 
king of Nariinga, and other powerful princes. The city 
of Aden, near the mouth of the Red Sea, was of great im- 
portance to the fleets of the Soldan. Albuquerque twice 
attacked this place, but could not carry it for want of mir- 
litary ftores. By the vcflels, however, which he kept on 
thefe coafts, he gave a fevere wound to the Egyptian and 
Moorifh commerce ; and by the eftablilhments which he 
made in India, entirely ruined it* Mahomet, the ex- 
pelled tyrant of Malaca, affifted by 20,000 Javans attempt- 
ed to recover his throne ; but the wifh of the people was 
fulfilled, and Albuquerque, who failed to its relief, was 
again viAorious. The Perfians, to whom Onnuz had been 
tributary, endeavoured to bring it again under their yoke *; 

but 

* When the Perllans fent a demand of tribute, Atbuquerque faid it 
(hould be paid ; and a large iiiver baibn, under cover, was prefented to 
the a^baflador. When uncovered, leaden bullets and points of fpears ap- 
peared. There, faid Albuquerque, is the tribute which the kings of Por- 
tugal pay. Admiration of the vittues of their enemies was the ancient 
chara£ler of the Perfians. limael the Sophi from whom Ormuz was rent, 
ibon after profefled the higheft idea of the valour of Albuquerque. He court* 
ed his friendfhip, and ient ambafladors to Emmanuel. In this correfpond^ 
cnce theprogrefs of fire-arms in the eaft may be traced. In 15 15 he foUcit* 
cd that Portuguefe artifts might be fent to teach his fubje£ls the art of 
calling cannon. Vid. Oibr. I. x. 
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hjit Albuquerque haftened from Malaca,' and totally do- 
iea ted them, to the finccre joy of the inhabitants. Here 
'he fell iick, and being advifed by his phyficians to go to 
India for the recovery of his heahh, the king of Ormuz, 
who called him his father, parted from him with tears. On 
his way to India he received intelligence, that a fleet, arriv- 
ed from Portugal, had brought his recall; that Lopez 
Soarez was appointed to fucceed him, and, that lago Men- 
dcz was come to be governor of Cochin. When he heard 
this, he exclaimed, ^re thofe whom I fent prtpmers to Form 
tugal for heinous crimes ^ ore thofe returned to be governors ! 
Old man^ Oh^ for thy grave / Thou hafi incurred the king^s 
difpkafure for the fake of the fuhjeBs^ and the fubjeBs for the 
fake of the king ! Old many fly to thy grave y and retain that 
honour thou haft ever preferved ! A profound melancholy 
now feized him ; but finding the certain approaches of 
death, he recovered his cheerfiilnefs, and with great fer- 
vour gave thanks to God, that a new governw was ready 
to fucceed him. On the bar of Goa, in the fixty-thixd 
year of his age, he breathed his laft f , after a regency of 
VOL. I. H little 


f A little before he died he wrptc this manly letter to the kmg of Por- 
tugal. ' ** Under the pangs of deaib^ in the difficult breathing of the lajl hour, I 
xurite this my lajl letter to your Highnefs ; the laft of many I have written to you 
full of Ufcj for Iijoas then employed in your fervite, J have afon^ Bias de Alhw 
querque ; I entreat your Highnefs to make him as great as my fervices dferve. The 
affairs of India 'will anfzver for themf elves ^ and for me.** Oforiusiays, the lat- 
ter part of the Goipel of John was, at his defire, repeatedly read to him ; 
and he expired with the greateft compofure. Long after his death his bones 
were brought to Portugal ; but it was with great difficulty, and after long 
delays, ere the inhabitants of Goa would confent to part with his remain^^ 
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little more than five years. Tet in this fliort fpace, he ndt 
only opened all the eaftern world to the commerce of Pors» 
tugal, bat by the regulations of his humane and exalted 
policy, by the ftriA diftribution of juftice which he efia- 
blifhed, fecured its power on a baiis, which nothing but the 
difcontinuance of his meafures could fubvert. Under Al- 
buquerque the proud boaft of the hiftorian Faria was juftl- 
fied. TAe trophies of our vi^Iories, fays he, are not hruifed 
helmets and nvarlike engines hung on the trees of the mountains p 
but cities^ ijlanis^ and kingdoms^ jirfi humbled under ourfeet^ 
and thenjojfully wor/bipping our government. The princes of 
India, who viewed Albuquerque as their father,, clothed 
themielves in mourning on his death, for they had expe- 
rienced the happinefs and proteAlon which his fricndfhip 
gave them. And the fincerity of their grief ihewed Em- 
manuel what a fubjeA he had loft. He was buried at Goa, 
and it became cuftomary for the Mohammedan and Gen- 
too inhabitants of that city, when injured by the Portu- 
guefe, to come and weep at his tomb, utter their complaunts 
to his manes, and call upon his God to revenge their 
wrongs. 

Accuftomed to the affable manners of Albuquerque, the 
referved haughty dignity adlimed by Soarcz gave the Indi- 
an aUies of Portugal the firft proof that the mourning 
which they wore for his predeceflbr was not without caufe* 
Now, fay the Portuguefe authors, commenced the period 
when the foldier no more followed the diftates of honour ; 

when, 
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when thofe who had been captains, became traders, and 
rapacious plunderers of the innocent natives. Hitherto 
the loading of the king's veflels had been the principal mer- 
cantile bufinefs of the Portuguefe. They now more parti- 
cularly interfered with the commerce of the Moors and 
Indians. Many quitted the military fervice, and became 
private adventurers 5 and many who yearly arrived from 
Portugal, in place of entering into the king's fervice, fol- 
lowed this example. But their commerce was entirely 
confined to the harbours of the Eaft, for it was the fole 
prerogative of the king to fend cargoes to Europe. This 
coafiing trade in the hands of the Portuguefe increafed the 
revenue of the royal cuftom-houfes. But the fudden riches 
which it promifed, drew into it many more adventurers 
than, it was feared, the military government of India 
could afford to lofe. And thence the difcouragement of 
this trade was efteemed the duty, and became a principal 
objeft of the Portuguefe viceroys. And indeed in its bcft 
ftate it was only worthy of tranfported felons. It was go- 
verned by no certain laws. The courts eftablifhed by Al- 
buquerque were either corrupted or without power, and 
the petty governor of every petty fort was arbitrary in his 
harbour. Under thefe difadvantages, fo inaufpicious to 
honeft induftry, the Portuguefe adventurers in this coal!l- 
ing trade became mere pirates, and it was ufiial for them 
to procure the loading of their fhips, fays Faria, in the 
military way, as if upon the forage in an enemy's country. 
Nor was tliis coafting trade folely in the hands of private 

H 2 adventurers. 
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adventurers. The king had a large fliare m it, and undoubt- 
edly the moft advantageous. This is confirmed by Faria 
(fiib. ann. 1540 and 1 541) who mentions his majefty*sgoods 
carried from port to port, and committed from one officer 
to the charge of another. Such was the miferable ftate of 
the free trade of the Portuguefe in India, a trade, whofc 
fuperior advantages, (for fuperior advantages muft be im- 
plied in the argument) have lately been held forth f as an 
example and proof of the expediency of depriving the Eng- 
lifh Eaft India Company of their charter. In the conclu- 
fion we fhall cite the words of the philofopher to whom we 
allude. And an attention to the fa£ls of this hiftory will 
prepare the reader for a difcuffion of that important 
queftion. 

Where there are no fixed laws of fupremc authority, 
immediate confufion muft follow the removal of the befl: 
governor. Such confiifion conftituted the political cha- 
rafter of the regency of Soarez. His military expeditions 
do him as little honour. Having performed the parade of 
a new governor, in vifiting the forts, and ifa breaking and 
raifing officers, Soarez prepared, according to his orders, 
to reduce the coafts of the Red Sea to the obedience of 
Portugal. Another great Egyptian fleet, commanded by 
a Turk, named Raez Solyman, had failed from Suez ; and 
Soarez, with twenty-feven fliips, fct fail in fearch of it. 

When 

+ In Smith's Inquiry into tbt Nature andCaufu of the IVcaUb of Nations. 
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When he came before Aden, he found that ftrong city dc- 
fencelefs. The governor had ofTended the court of Egypt, 
and Solyman, by order of the Soldan, had levelled a part 
of the wall* The governor of Aden, thus at his mercy, 
artfully o&red the keys to Soarez, and intreated his 
friendj(hip. Secure of the Moor's honefty, Soarez delayed 
to take pofleffion, till he had giv^ battle to the Soldan's 
fleet. This he found in the port of Gidda or Jodda, un- 
der proteAion of the cannon of the walls. He therefore 
did not engage it ; and after burning a few defencelefs 
towns, he returned to Aden. But the breaches of the 
fort were now repaired, and his own force, which hadfuf- 
fered greatly by tempeftuous weather in the Red Sea, was, 
he deemed, unable to take that city, which now refufed to 
furrender. While Soarez was employed in this inglorious 
expedition, Goa was reduced to the greateft danger. A 
quarrel about a Portuguefe deferter had kindled a war, 
and Hydal Can, with an army of 30,000 men, laid fiege 
to that important city. But the arrival of three Portuguefe 
ihips raifed the iiege, at a time when famine had almoft 
brought the garrifon to defpair. Nor was Malaca happier 
than Goa. The uncurbed tyranny of the Portuguefe had 
almoft driven trade from that harbour, and the dethroned 
king once more invaded the ifland with a great army. But 
Alexis de Menezes, appointed governor of that place, ar- 
rived, in the moft critical time, with 300 men, and faved 
Malaca. The trade with China after this greatly increafed, 
and the king of Ceylon, with whom Albuquerque had 

eftabliihed 
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eftablifhed a valuable commerce, was compelled by Soarez 
to pay tribute to the king of Portugal. A furvcyor of the 
king's revenue about this time arrived in India, vefted with 
a power, which interfered with, and leflened that of the 
governor. Hence complaints and appeals were by every 
fleet carried to Europe, and by every fleet that returned 
the removal of oflScers was brought. Integrity now afibrd- 
ed no proteflion, and to amsfs wealth with the utmoft ex- 
pedition, was now the 'beft way to fecure its pofleffion. 
Rapacity prevailed among the Portuguefe, and all was 
difcontent among the natives, when in 151 8, after a re- 
gency of about three years, Soarez was recalled, and in 
power and title of governor fucceeded by lago Lopez de 
Sequeyra. Albuquerque left Portuguefe Afia in the raoft 
flourifliing condition. Soarez left every thing embarralC- 
ed, and in the decline. Albuquerque was dreadful to his 
enemies in war, and to his foldiers on the leaft appearance 
of difobedience : but at other times, his engaging man- 
ners won the hearts of all. And his knowledge of hu- 
man nature, which formed his political conduA, was of 
the firft rate. Soarez, on the contrary, the man who re- 
fufed an equitable treaty offered by the Zamorim, and was 
for fjich afts of incapacity fent prifoner to Lifbon by Al- 
bvtquerque, betrayed in all his tranfafiions the meaneft 
abilities. All his capacity feemed to reach no farther than 
to preferve that folemn face of dignity, that haughty re- 
ferved importance with which men of flender abilities 
tranfa£): the moft trifling affairs ; a folemnity of which 

heavy 
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lieavy IntelleAs are extremely jealous and careful, which 
tlie ignorant revere, and which the intelligent defpife. 

Sequeyra, the difcoyerer of Malaca, began his regency 
with the relief of that important mart \ and the king of 
Bintam, the befieger, after feveral attempts, was compel- 
led to fabmit to a treaty dlAated by the Portuguefe. 
Forty-eight fhips, under the command of the governor, 
failed to reduce the ftrong fort and harbour of Diu or 
Dio, on the coaft of Cambaya, an objed of great impor- 
tance to the Portuguefe, but nothing was attempted. 
C)ntinual ikirmiifaes, however, dyed every ffaore with 
blood, while no method of cultivating the friendihip of 
the hoftile natives was even in view. Every thing on the 
contrary tended to inflame them. John de Borba, fhip- 
wrecked on the coaft of Achem, was generoufly relieved 
by the fbvereign. George de Brito arrived foon after, 
and Borba informed him, that in the fepulchres of the 
kings were immenfe treafures of gold j and that the pre- 
fent king, his benefactor, had formerly robbed feme Por- 
tuguefe veflels. Brito, at the head of 200 men, immedi- 
ately began hoftilities, but was defeated and killed, and 
the kings of Achem became the inveterate enemies of the 
Portuguefe, and often gave them infinite trouble. The 
Malucco iflands were now difcovered. The kings of thefe, 
at ftrife with each other, were each eameft for the alli- 
ance of the Portuguefe. But they, led by their ufual 
ideas, foon involved themfelves in war and flaughter. 

Ormuz, 
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Ormuz, vrhere Albuquerque was beloved as a father^ was 
now unable to bear the Portuguefe yoke. The tribute 
was raifed, and the king complained that his revenues 
could not afford to pay it. Sequeyra on this fent Portu- 
guefe officers to impofe and collet the king's cuftoms^ 
This impolitical ftep was foon followed by its natural co&* 
fequence. The infolence and oppreffion of the officiirs 
produced a revolt. Sequeyra, however, defeated the peo- 
ple of Ormuz, and almoft doubled the tribute which be- 
fore they were unable to pay. It Is truly aftonifliing how 
men fhould expe£l that dominion thus fupported fhould 
continue long ; that they could not fee that fuch vidories 
both fowed and nourifhed the feeds of future war. Even 
the Portuguefe hiflorians adopted the impolitical uncom- 
mercial ideas of their governors. Faria y Soufa makes an 
apology for mentioning the fate of the firft Portuguefe 
who traded to China, calls it a matter of commerce, a 
fubje£l unworthy of grave hiftory. The political philofc^* 
pher, however, will efteem it of more importance, and 
will draw the beft of precepts from it. The king of Por- 
tugal defirous of the trade of China, fent an ambaflador 
and one of his captains to propofe a commercial alliance. 
The ambaffador was gladly received, and fent by land to 
Nankin, and the honourable behaviour of Pedro dc An- 
drade gained the important traffic of the harbour of Can- 
ton. On this officer's return to • India, Sequeyra the go- 
vernor fent Simon dc Andrade, brother to Pedro, with 
five fhips to China ; and whatever were his inftrudlions, 
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the abfiirdity of his actions was only equalled by his grofs 
infolence. As if he had arrived among beings of an infe- 
rior order, he ailumed an authority like that which is 
claimed by man over the brute creation. He feized the 
ifland of Tamou, oppofite to Canton. Here he ereAed 
a fort and a gallows ; and while he plundered the mer- 
chants, the wives and daughters of the principal inhabi- 
tants were dragged from their friends to his garrifon, and 
the gibbet punifhed refiftance. Nor did he ftop even 
here. The Portuguefe in India wanted flaves, and An- 
drade thought he had found the proper nurfery. He 
publiihed his defign to buy the youth of both fexes, and 
in this inhuman traffic he was fupplied by the moft pro- 
fligate of the natives. Thefe proceedings, however, were 
foon known to the emperor of China, and the Portuguefc 
ambaflador and his retinue died the death of fpies. An- 
drade was attacked by the Chinefe Itao, or admiral, and 
efcaped with much lofs, by the favour of a tempeft, after 
being forty days harafled by a fleet greatly fuperior to his 
own. Next year, Alonzo de Melo, ignorant of thefe 
tranlaftions, entered the harbour of Canton with four 
veflels. But his fliips were inftantly feized, and the crews 
maflacred, as fpies and robbers, by the enraged Chinefe. 
And though the Portuguefe afterwards were permitted to 
fome trade with China, it was upon very reftrifted and 
difgraccfiil ♦ conditions, conditions which treated them 

as 

* The Chineie had. too much Dutch policy utterly to expel any mer- 
chandize from their harbours. A few years after this, the Portuguefe 
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as a nation of pirates, as men who were not to be truft* 
ed unleis fettered and watched. 

While Sequeyra was engaged in a fecond attempt upon 
DiOy Duarte de Menzes arrived in India, and fucceeded 
him in office. Unmeaning flaughter on the coafts of Ma- 
dagafcar, the Red Sea, India, and the Malucco iflands^ 
comprife the whole hiftory of his regency. 

About this time died Emmanuel, king of PortugaL If 
this hiftory feem to arraign his government, it will alio 
prove how difficult it is for the moft vigilant prince al- 
ways to receive juft intelligence. For Emmanuel was both 
a great and a good king. Of great vigilance in council, 
of great magnanimity in the execution of all his enterpri- 
zes : of great capacity in diftinguifhing the abilities of men, 
and naturally liberal in the reward of merit. If fuch a 
prince as Emmanuel erred, if his adminifhation of Indian 
af&irs in any inftance arraign his policy, let it thence be 

inferred, 

who brought gold from Africa and fpicery from India were allowed to pur- 
chafe the filks, porcelain, and tea of China, at the port of Sanciam. And 
an event, which refiites all the Jefuitical accounts of the greatneis of the 
power and perfection of the Chinefe government, ibon gave them a better 
fettlement. A pirate, named Tchang-H-lao, made himfelf mafler of the 
little ifland of Macao. Here he built fleets which blocked up the ports of 
China, and laid iiege to Canton itfelf. In thiscrifis of didrefs the Chinefe 
implored the afliftance of the Portuguefe, whom they had lately expelled 
as the word of mankind. Two or three Portuguefe floops eflTeOed what 
the potent empire of China could not do, and the ifland of Macao was given 
them by the emperor, in reward of this eminent fervice. The porcelain of 
China is not fo brittle, nor the figures upon it more awkward, than the 
Chinefe (Irength and policy mud appear in the light which this event 
throws upon them. 
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inferred^ what exa£litude of intelligence is neceilary to the 
happy government of a diftant colony. 

The maladminiftration of Indian afiairs was now the po* 
pular complaint at the court of Liibon. The traffic of 
India, which had raifed the Caliphs of Egypt to the height 
of their formidable power, and which had enriched Ve* 
nice, was now found fcarcely fufficient to fupport the mi* 
litary method of commanding it, praftifed by the Portu- 
guefe. A general of the firft abilities was wanted, and 
the celebrated Vafco de Gama, old as he now was, ho- 
noured with the title of Count de Vidigueyra, was ap- 
pointed Viceroy by John III. In 1524, Gama, arrived 
the third time in India. Cochin, the faithful ally and 
chief trading port of the Portuguefe, was threatened by a 
powerful army of the Zamorim, and the Indian feas were 
infefted by numberlefs fleets of the Moors, whom their 
enemies called pirates. To fupprefs thefe Gama fent di£> 
ferent fquadrons, which were fuccefsful in executing his 
orders. But while he meditated far greater defigns, de- 
iigns of the fame exalted and liberal policy which had been 
begun by himfelf, and fo glorioufly profecuted by Albu- 
querque, death, at the end of three months, clofed the 
regency of Gama. It was the cuftom of the kings of 
Portugal to fend commifEions, or writs of fucceffion, 
fealed up, to India, with orders, which ihould be firft 
opened when a fucceflbr to government was wanted. 
Gama, who brought with him three of thefe, finding 

the 
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the approach of difiblution^ opened the firft writ offuc- 
ceilion. And as Henry de Menezes, therein named, was 
at Goa, he appointed Lopez Vaz de Sampayo, a man of 
great abilities, to take the commarid till Menezes arrived. 
When Menezes arrived at Cochin, he prohibited the 
ufual marks of public joy on his elevation, and faid, it 
nvas more necejfary to mourn for the lofs of their late Viceroy* 
Nor did the public conduft of the new governor, the firft, 
fays Faria, who honoured the memory of his predeceflbr, 
deviate from this generous principle. A Portuguefe vef- 
fel at this time committed feveral depredations on ftates at 
peace with Portugal. This fliip, by order of Menezes, 
was taken, and the crew were impaled. A noble inftance 
of juftice, of more political fervice than all the viftories of 
a Soarez. The danger of Cochin required war, and Me- 
nezes carried it into the territories of the Zamorim, whom 
he feverely humbled. The Portuguefe arms cleared the 
feas of pirates, took the ftrong city of Dofar, and reduced 
fome valuable iflands on the Red Sea. Great preparati- 
ons were alfo made for the reduftion of Dio, when Me- 
nezes, after a regency of thirteen months, died of a morti- 
fication in his leg. That he left the military power of the 
Portuguefe much more formidable than he found it, is 
the leaft of his praife. Every where, at Ormuz in parti- 
cular, he curbed the infolence and rapacity of his coun- 
trymen, and proved that time was only wanting for him 
to have reftored the fituation of India as left by Albu- 
querque. He convinced the Indian princes that rapacity 

was 
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was not the charafter of all the Portugucfe, for he accepted 
of no prefent, though many, as is the cuftom of the coun- 
try, were ofiered to him. At his death, which happened 
in his thirtieth year, thirteen reals and an half, not a 
crown in the whole, was all the private property found in 
the pofleffion of this young governor. 

Other tranfaftions now fucceed. The fecond and third 
commiflions, brought by Gama, were unopened, and left 
he who was firft named fhould be diftant, Mcnezcs, on 
his death-bed, appointed Francis de Sa to ailume the com- 
mand till the arrival of the proper governor. On open- 
ing the fecond commiiSon, Pedro de Mafcarenhas was 
found named. As this officer was at Malaca, a council, 
was held, wherein it was refolved to fet afide Francis de 
Sa, and open the third commiffion. Sampayo, who in 
this was appointed, took an oath to refign on the arrival 
of Mafcarene, and immediately he affiimed the power of 
government. Mafcarene about this time performed fome 
aftions of great military fplendor in defence of Midaca. 
The king of Bintam, with feveral auxiliary princes, who 
with numerous armies threatened deftruftion to the Por- 
tugucfe fettlement, were defeated by this brave officer. 
The Spaniards about this time took pofleffion of fome of 
the Malucco iflands, where the treachery of the Portugucfe 
had made their name odious. Don George de Menezes 
and Don Garcia Enriquez, two captains on this ftation, 
put one another alternately in irons. They at laft came 

to 
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to a civil waTj wherein Garcia was worfted ; and Menezes 
was defeated by the Spaniards, who publicly executed 
fome of his officers, as traitors to Charles V. to whom they 
owed no allegiance. Opprelled by the tyranny of the 
Moors, the king of Sunda implored the proteftion of the 
Portuguefe, offered to pay a confiderable tribute, and en- 
treated them to build a fort in his dominions. Tet 
it was not in the power of Sampayo to reftore the tran- 
quillity of the Maluccos» or to improve the offers of Sunda. 
He had engaged in a fcheme of policy which fettered his 
operations. One villainy muft be defended by another, 
and the public intereft muft be fecondary in the politics of 
the moft able ufurper of power. Sampayo was refolved to 
withhold the regency from Mafcarene, and therefore to 
ftrengthen himfelf at Cochin was his firft care. Where 
hb own intereft and that of the puUic were one, Sampayo 
behaved as a great commander ; but where they were lefs 
unmediately conneAed, that of the latter was even necef- 
farily negledted, and even fell into ruin. It was his inte- 
reft to crufh the Zamorim, and he gained confiderable vic- 
tories over Cutial, admiral of the moft formidable fleet 
which had hitherto been fitted out from the ports of Cali- 
cut. Sampayo then failed to Goa, where Francis de Sa 
refufed* to acknowledge him as governor. This difputc 
was fubmitted to the council of the city, and the man in 
power was confirmed. Sa was then fent to build a fort in 
Sunda, but the politics of Sampayo could not fpare a force 

fufficient 
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fufficient to overawe the Moors^ and Francis de Sa was un- 
able to efieft his deiign. 

The artful Sampayo now wrote to the king of Portugal, 
that a moft formidable hoftile alliance was in meditation. 
The northern princes were ready to a£Eift the king of Cam- 
baya, and Solyman, the Turkiih admiral, had promifed 
the Sultan to drive the Portuguefe from India, if he would 
give him a competent armament. It was the intereft of 
Sampayo to make every preparation for defence, and eve- 
ry excufe for preparation. But he ftill kept near Cochin. 
The brave HeAor de Sylveyra was fent to Dio and other 
places, and the reputation of the a^ons he performed 
firengthened the authority of the ufurper. A fleet of five 
(hips now arrived from Portugal and brought two new 
writs of fucceffion. Thefe, according to the royal autho- 
rity, ought not to have been opened while an unrecalled 
governor was alive. But, confcious undoubtedly of their 
contents *, thefe, in defiance of the eftablifhed rule, were 
opened by Mexia, infpedlor of the revenue, and Lopez 
Vaz de Sampayo, contrary to the former commifiions, was 
ioand in thefe new writs prior to Pedro de Mafcarene. 
The fi^ud of ofilice is here evident ; and from the refent- 
ment of the king, if we fuppofe he had one idea of juftice, 
it afterwards appeared that this new commifiHon was fur- 

reptitioufly 

* The hiftorian Faria exprefsly fays, that Mexia opened them on pur« 
pofe to kindle ftrife, and difturb the public tranquillity 
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reptitioufl^ obtained. Sampayo, when he took the oath 
to refign to Mafcarene, difpatched a mefls^e to Malaca^ 
with the tidings. ' Mafcarene immediately aflumed his 
power there, and Sampayo, who now expefted his arrival, 
held a council at Cochin. It is alaooft needlefs to name ther 
refult. He was prefent, and in power ; and it was refolv- 
ed that Maicarene fhould not be acknowledged as governor. 
Sampayo then retired to Goa, and left Mexia at Cochin to 
give Mafcarene the reception concerted between them. Im- 
mediately as Mafcarene landed, Mexia's fpear run him 
through the arm, feveral of his company were wourided by 
the armed attendants of Mexia, and a retreat to the fleet 
faved the lives of Mafcarene and his friends. 

When the tidings of this reached Goa, Henry Fignera, • 
fuppofed the friend of the ejeded governor, was diipoflefled 
of the command of Coulam, and Mexia was by Sampayo 
appointed to fucceed. Anthony de Sylveyra was fent to 
give Mafcarene at fea, to put him in irons, and to deliver 
him prifoner to Simon de Menczes, commander of Cona- 
nor ; all which was performed. This haughty tyranny, 
however, produced loud complaints/ The murmur was 
general at Goa. Souza, commander of Chaul, remonftrat- 
ed, and the brave Heftor de Sylveyra boldly upbraided 
Sampayo for his unworthy treatment of Mafcarene, to 
whqm a trial had been refufed. Sampayo, fierce, and re- 
folute to perfift, Heftor retired, and fummoned the coun- 
cil of Goa. A letter figned by three hundred, who pro- 

mifed 
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mifed to fupport him as governor, was icnt to Mafcarenc* 
It ^was aifo agreed to feize Sampayo, but he was no ftran* 
ger to this deligni and imprifonment was the fortune of the 
brave HeAor. Menezes, governor of Cananor, as foon as 
he received information from Goa of the caufe why Mafca- 
rene was in chains, fet him free, and, together with Sou- 
za, commandant of Chaul, and Anthony de Azevedo, ad- 
miral of the Indian feas, acknowledged him governor. The 
Portuguefe were now on the eve of a war among them- 
felves, when Azevedo and other leaders propofed to ac- 
commodate difputes by arbitration. Sampayo with great 
addrefs managed this afiair. He delayed his confent, 
though on the brink of ruin, till he knew who were nam- 
ed as judges, and till he had procured a pardon for Alon- 
zo Mexia, his friend, who had attempted the life of Ma£- 
carene. Yet, though the defenders of this brave officer 
had influence to remove one of the appointed judges, and 
to add five others of their own nomination, the arts of 
Sampayo prevailed. The chief inhabitants of Cochin at- 
tended, and confcious of their former vote in council 
againft Mafcarene, declared, that if his title was preferred, 
they would revolt to the Moors. He who does a man an 
injury, generally becomes the rancorous enemy of the in- 
jured man j and even the friends of him whofe power is 
on the decline, cautioufly withdraw from his intereft. The 
council of Goa, who had promifed to fupport, now dlefert- 
ed Mafcarene, forward to make their peace where they 
feared to oppofe. Sampayo was declared lawful governor, 
VOL. I. I and 
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and Mafcarene embarked for Lifbon, where he was Eo-* 
nourably received by the king, and in reward of his merits 
appointed governor of Azamor in Africa ; on his return^ 
from whence he periflied at fea. 

Sampayo, now undifturbed by a rival, but confcious of 
the accufations which Mafcarene would lay againft him, ex- 
erted all his abilities to recommend himfelf to his fbvereign. 
But Almeyda, not Albuquerque, was the pattern he imi- 
tateA The principal leaders of the Turkifh fleet had been 
aflaflinated by the friends of each other, and their war 
ihips were fcattered in different places. Sampayo fent 
Azevedo to deftroy all he could find, and Alonzo de Melo 
v^as difpatched with a proper force to ere£l a fort on the 
ifland of Sunda. What heavy accufation of his former con- 
duA, devoted to his private intereft, was this late executi^ 
on of thefe important defigns ! Other captains were fent 
upon various expeditions. Heftor de Sylveyra^ one of the 
mod gallant captains ever fent from Portugal to India, 
greatly diftinguiflied himfelf; John Deza deftroyed the re- 
mains of the Zamorim's fleets, commanded by Cutiale, a 
Chihefe admiral ; and Sampayo himfelf fpread flaughter 
and devaftation over the feas and fhores of India. Every 
\vhere, fays Taria, there was fire and fword, ruin and de- 
ftruftion. In the midft of this bloody career, Nunio de 
Cunha arrived with a commiflion to fucceed Sampayo. 
Sampayo pleaded to finifli what he had begun, to clear the 

feas of pirates ; and Nunio, according to the honour of 

that 
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that age, granted his requeft, that it might not be faid he 
had reaped the laurels already grafped by another. Some 
time after this, Nunio, in his way to Cochin, put into the 
harbour of Cananor. Sampayo, who happened to be 
there, fent his brother4n-law, John Deza, to Nunio, in- 
viting him to come afhore and receive the refignation of 
the governor. But Nunio perhaps feared a fnare ^ he in- 
fixed that Sampayo ihould come on board. He came, and 
having refigned with the ufual fokmnities, was ordered by 
Nunio to attend him to Cochin, where, by order of the 
new governor, his efiedts were feized, and his perfon im-r 
prifoned. And foon after, amid the infuhs of the crowd, 
he was put on board a fhip, and fent prifoner to Liibon, 
where his life and his property were left to the determina- 
tion of the fovereign f , by whom he was condemned, and 
punifhed for ufurpation. 

la The 


f When Sampayo was arrefted, " Tell Nunio, faid he, I ha'oe Imprisoned 
others, and am nota imprifoned, and one will come to imprijon him** When this 
was reported, " Tell Sampayo, faid Nunio, that I doubt it not ; but there Jhall 6j 
this difference bettveen us\ be deferves imprifonment, but I Jhall not deferve it.** 
When the fliip which carried Sampayo arrived at the ifle of Tercera, an 
officer, who waited his arrival, put him in irons. Vi^hen he landed at Lis- 
bon, he was iet upon a mule, loaded with chains, and amid the infuhs of 
the populace, carried to the caftle, and there confined in a dungeon, where 
not even his wife was permitted to fee him. After two years, the Duke of 
Braganza, who admired his military exploits, procured his trial. When 
he was brought before the king, who was furrounded with his council and 
judges, his long white beard, which covered his face, and the other tokens 
of his fufferings, fays Faria, might fiave moved Mafcarene himfcli to for- 
given efs. 
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The a£b and character of this extraordinary man de-^ 
mand'tfae attention of every country poflefled of colonies. 
His abilities were certainly of the firft rate, but having 
made one ftep of villainy, tiic neceffity of felf-defence ren-- 
dered his talents of little benefit, rather of great prejudice 
to his country. The Portuguefe writers, indeed, talk in 
high terms of his eminent fervices and military glory. But 
there is a furer teft than their opinion. The Indian prin-* 
ces fincerely mourned over the a(hes of Albuquerque, 
whom they called their father; but there was a general' 
joy on the departure of their tyrant Sampayo ; a certain 
proof that his conduft was of infinite prejudice to the in-» 
tereft of Portugal. However high and dreadful they may 
feem, men in his fituation never dare to puniih without 
refpeft of the oflinder*s connexions. The tyranny of 
George de Menezes, governor of A^ucco, under Sampayo^. 
difgraces human nature. He openly robbed the houfes of the 
Moorifh merchants, cut off the hands of fome, and looked 
on, while a magiftraie^ who had dared to complain, was, by 

his 


glvenefs. He made a long mafterly fpeech^ wherein he enumerated hU 
fervices, pleaded the nece(Gties of public affairs, and urged the examples of 
others, who had been rewarded. His defence daggered the king's refolu** 
tion againft him, but his ufurpation could not be forgiven. He was (en^ 
tenced to pay Mafcarene 10,000 ducats, to forfeit his allowance as gover- 
nor, and to be banifhed into Africa. But he was afterwards allowed to re-^ 
turn in a private (lation to Portugal. His friend, Alonzo Mexia, the in- 
fpe£lor of the revenue, was alfo feverely puniflied, if lefs than his ntpadtjf 
deferved may be called fevers. 
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Us order, devoured by dogs %. If the embarraflment of 
■Sampayo was the only prote£i:ion of this mifcreant, others, 
however, had his fanftion. Camoens, that cnthufiaft of 
his nation's honour, in an apoftrophe to Mafcarene, thus. 
charaAerifes the regency of the ufurper : <' Avarice and 
ambition now in India fet their face openly againft God 
and juftice ; a grief to thee, but not thy fliame !" And 
Camoens is esiceeding accurate in the faAs of hiftory, 
though with the reft of his countrymen, he admired the 
military renown of Sampayo. But if Sampayo humbled 
the Moors, it fhould alio be remembered^ that, according 
to Faria, thefe people had improved the diviiions made by 
his politics, gready to the hurt of the Portuguefe fettle* 
^ents. And when he did conquer, pufhed on by the 
rage to do fomething eminent, every viflory was truly 
Gothic, and was in its confequence uncommerciaL Ma- 
Jaca, while governed by the injured Mafcarene, was the 
only divifion of jPortuguefe Aiia where commerce flouriih- 
ed. After his departure, all was wretchednefe ; Portu- 
guefe againft Portuguefe, piracy and rapine here and at the 
Maluccos. In what condition the reft were left by Sam- 
payo will foon appear,. 

The king of Cochin, the valuable ally and auxiliary of 
the Portuguefe, w^ts confined by the fmall-pox when Nu- 

nio 

^ This tyrant, on his return to Lifboo, was baniihed to the' BraiUs, 
where, in a rencounter with the natives, he was taken priToner, and'clied 
the death of an American captive. A death proper to awake the remem- 
hrance of his own cruelties. See Introdu^ion, p. v. 
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nio arrived. Nunio offered to wait upon him, but the 
king decliued the interview on account of the infection, 
though a fight of the new governor, he added^ he was fure 
would cure his fever. Nunio waited upon him, and heard 
a long lift of the injuries and rapine committed by Sam- 
payo and Mexia. Thefe, in true policy, Nunio redreiled ; 
and the king, who complained that he had been kept as a 
flave in his own palace, vras now made happy. Nunio 
viiited the other princes in alliance with Portugal, and at 
every court and harbour found oppreffion and injuftice. 
At Ormuz in particular, tyranny and extortion had defied 
refiftance. Nunio foothed^ and relieved the wrongs of the 
various princes. Proclamation was every where made, in-* 
viting the injured Moor^ and Indians to appear before him, 
and receive redrcfs. Many appeared, and to the aftonifh-p- 
ment of all India, juftice was confpicuoufly diflributed. 
Raez Xarafo, the creature of Sampayo, prime minifter, 
or rather tyrant of the king of Ormuz, ftood accufed of 
the moft horrid crimes of office. His rapine had been de- 
fended by murder ; and the fpirit of induftry, cru(hed to 
the ground, fighed for fupport amid the defolate ftreets. 
Innocence and induftry were now. protected by Nunio; 
and Xarafo, though a native of India, was fent in irons to 
Lift)on to take his trial. Nor was Nunio forgetful of the 
enemies, while thus employed in reftoring to prosperity the 
allies, of Portugal f . Heftor de Sylveyra, with a large fleet, 

made 

•J Before his arrival, Nunio greatly diftinguiflicd himfelf on the Ethiopi- 
an coaft. The king of Mombaza, m hatred to the Portugucfe, had again 

reduced 
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made a line acrofs the gulph at the mouth of the Red Sea, 
and fufiered not a Mooriih or Egyptian veiTel to efcape* 
Anthony Galvam, a very enthufiaft in honefty, was fent 
by Nunio to fucceed Ataide, governor of the Maluccos, a 
tyrant who trod in the Aeps of Menezes. All was confu- 
fion when Galvam arrived ; but he had infinitely more dif- 
ficulty, fays Faria, to fupprefs the villainy of the Portu- 
guefe, than to quell the hoftile natives. By his wifdom, 
however, refolution, and moft icrupulous integrity, the 
Maluccos once more became a ^Qourifhing fettlement, and 
the neighbouring kings, forae of whom he had vanquifhed, 
entreated his continuance when he received his recall. 
Anthony de Sylveyra fpread the terror of his arras along 
the hoftile coaft of Cambaya, and iVom thence to Bengal. 
Stephen de Gama, fon of the great Vafco, was fent to 
Malaca, which be effe£hially fecured, by the repeated de- 
feats of the neighbouring princes in hoftility ; and the go- 
vernor himfelf attempted Dio. But while he was employ- 
ed in the reduftion of the ftrongly fortified iiland of Beth, 
where the brave Heftor de Sylveyra fell, a great reinforce- 
ment, commanded by Muftaph?, a Turk, entered Dio, and 
enabled that city to hold out againft all the vigorous at- 
tacks of Nunio X' 

While 

reduced the kings of Meiinda and Zanzibar to great diflreis. Nuoio laid 
Mombaza in alhes, and left a garrifon at Meiinda, which afterwards ren- 
dered confiderable fervice to that city. 

I Durbg this ficge Nunio difcovered the greatcft perfonal bravery. One 
day, in attempting a mod defperate landing, as his boat hadej^ed fron^ 

place 
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While the governor was thus employed in reftoring the 
flrength of the Portuguefe fcttlements, fcenes, new to the 
Portuguefey opened, and demanded the exertion of all his 
wifdom and abilities. One of thofe brutal wars, during 
which the eaftern princes defolate kingdoms and fhed the 
blood of millions, now broke forth. Badur king of Gu- 
zarat or Cambayai one of thofe horrid charaAers common 
in oriental hiftory, afcended the throne, through the 
blood of his father and elder brothers. Innumerable other 
murders, aAs of perfidy, and unjuft invafion of his neigh- 
bours, increafed his territories. The Mogul, or king of 
Delhi, fent a demand of homage and tribute ; but Badur 
flayed the ambailadors alive, and boafted that thus he 
would always pay his tribute and homage. Armies of 
about 200,000 men were raifed on each fide, and alternate- 
ly deflroyed, fometimes by the fword, fometimcs by fa- 
mine. New armies were repeatedly muftered, inferior 
kingdoms were defolated as they marched along, and Ba- 
dur was at laft reduced to the loweft extremity. In his 
diftrefs he implored the afliftance of the Portuguefe, and 
the Mogul who had alfo made large offers to the governor ; 

but 

place to place, he was known by the enemy, for he was doathed in red, 
and flood up in the podure of command. All their artillery was now di- 
re£led againfl him, and D. Vafco de Lima's head was (eTered from his 
(houlders by a cannon ball. A gentleman who had entreated to accompa- 
ny him, fhockcd with fuch danger, exclaimed, AUu! was it for tbu I fame 
hither. To whom, and the others, Nunio replied, with a fmile of 
nc oncern, Humilitate capita v^ra.— -This allufion to a part of the Romifh 
Service, amid inch imminent danger, was a handfome rebuke of their fears, 
und in the true high military fpirit of Luilan heroifm. 
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but Badur's terms were accepted. . His territory lay near- 
eft to Goa, and he not only yielded Dio, a city among al- 
moft inacc^ffible rocks, the great objeft of the Portuguefe 
plan of empire, but gave permiffion to Nunio to fortify it 
as he pleafed *• And the king of Delhi's army foon after 
withdrew from Cambaya. The king of Decan, entitled 
Hydal Can, had about this time laid fiege to Golconda 
with an army of near half a million, but Cotamaluco, the 
prince whom he bcfieged, found means to defeat him byf 
famine. The Hydal Can died fuddenly, and Abraham, 
his fbn by a flave, one of his principal officers, ufurped 
the throne, and thruft out the eyes of his legitimate fon 
Mnlacham, or Mealecan, who was yet in his nonage. 

' Abraham 


* One lago Botello perfoimed the mod wonderful voyage, perhaps, up- 
on record, on this occafion. He was ao exile in India, and as he knew how 
camedly the king of Porr-gal defired the pofleHion of Dio, he hoped, that 
to be the meflengcr of the agreeable tidings would procure his pardon. 
Haying got a draught of the fort, and a copy of the treaty with Badur, 
he iet fail on pretence for Cambaya, in a veirel only flxtcen feet and an 
half long, nine broad, and four and a half deep. Three Portuguefe, his 
iervants, and (bme Indian flaves, were his crew. When out at fea he dil- 
covered his true purpofe : this produced a mutiny, in which all that were 
failors were kiUed. Botello, however, proceeded, and arrived at l.in>on, 
where his pardon was all his reward, though an confequence of his intelli- 
gence, a fleet was immediately fitted out, to fupply the new acquired gar- 
rifon. His veflcl, by the king's order, was immediately burned, that fudt 
evidence of the fafety and eaie of the voyage to India might not remain. 

f The Afiatic armies, though immenfe in number, very feldom come to 
a general a£tion. To cut off the enemy's provifions, which produces fa- 
mine and peftilenoe among fuch enormous armies, is one of the grcatcit 
flrokes of Indian generalfliip. 
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Abraham continued the war, and Azadacamj an expert 
Mohammedan, at the head of a large army, endeavoured 
to revenge Mu}acham, when the people of Decan, defolat* 
€d by thefe brutal wars, eQtreated Nunio to take the do- 
minion of their country, and deliver them from utter ruin. 
As the Decan forms the continent oppoiite to Goa, the 
offer was accepted^ and ratified by the confent of Azada- 
cam. Azadacam now fled to the king of Bifnagar, the 0I4 
enemy of the Decan, and Abraham, now ailifted by Co- 
tamaluco, the prince who had been befieged in Golconda, 
invaded Bifnagar with an army of 400,000 men and 700 
elephants. But while human blood flowed in rivulets, 
Azadacam made his peace with Abraham^ and Cotaraaluco, 
in difguft of the favour fhewn to his enemy, joined the 
king of Bifnagar. Badur who owed the polleflion of his 
crown to the Portuguefe, now meditating their ruin, en- 
tered into a league with the Hydal Can. And Azadacam, 
who had ratified the treaty, by which the miferable inha- 
bitants of Decan put themfelves under the protection of 
the Portugyefe dominion, now advifed his matter to re- 
cover his territory by force of arms. A war enfued, but 
neither Azad^cam^ nor Solyman Aga with his Perfiai^ 
auxiliaries, could expd the Portuguefe. Hydal Can tired 
by the groans of the people^ ordered hoftilities to ceafe, 
but was not obeyed by Azadacam, who, to cover his trea- 
fon, attempted to poifon Hydal Can. His treachery was 
difcovered, yet foon after the traitor bought his pardon 
ynih gold, for gold is omnipotent in the fordid courts of 

the 
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tii^ Eaft. Nunio, however, compelled Azadacam to a 
tixice, when a new enemy immediately arofe. The Za* 
morim, encouraged by Badur, raifed an army of about 
50,000 men, but was fi$ times defeated by the Portuguefe. 
Badur hs^d now recourfe to perfidy. He entreated a con- 
ference with Nunio at Dio, and with Souza, the governor, 
of the fort, with intention to aflaiEnate them both. But 
ere his fcheme was ripe, Souza one day, in ftepping into 
Badur's barge, fell into the water. He was taken up in 
£ifety, but fome Portuguefe, who at a diftance beheld hi^ 
danger, rowed up haflily to his aiBftance, when Badur, 
troubled with a vill^in'^ fears, ordered Souza to be killed. 
Four Portuguefe^ gentlemen, feeing Souza attacked, im-r 
mediately, boarded the barge, and rufhed on the tyrant, 
lago de Mefqueta wounded him, but though thefe brave 
men loft their lives in the attempt, they forced Badur to 
leap overboard for fafety. A commotion in the bay en- 
fued, and the king, unable to fwim any longer, declared 
aloud who he was, an4 begged af&ftance. A Portuguefe 
officer held out an oar, but as Badu^- laid hold of it, a com- 
mon foldier, moved with honeft indignation, ftruck him 
over the face with a halbert, and repeating his blows, de-» 
livered the world of a tyrant, whofe remorfelefs perfidy 
and cruelty had long difgraced human nature. 

In this abridged view of the dark barbarous politics, un- 
blufhing perfidy, and defolating wars of king Badur, the 
king of Delhii and the Hydal Can, we have a complete 

epitome 
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epitome of the hiftory i^ India. Century after century 
contains only a repetition of the fame changes of policy^ 
the fame defblations, and the fame deluges of ff»lt blood* 
And who can behold lb horrid a piAure, without per^ 
ceiving the ineftimable benefits which mat be diffused 
over the Eaft by a potent fettlement of Europeans, benefits 
which true policy, which their own intereft demand from 
their hands, which have in part been given, and certainty 
will one day be largely diffiifed. Nunio, as much as pof- 
fibly he could, improve^ every opportunity of convincing 
the natives, that the friendihip of his countrymen was ca* 
pable of affording them the fiireft defence. Greatly fupe- 
rior to the grofs ideas of Gothic conqueft, he addrefied 
himfelf to the reafon and the interefts of thofe with whom 
he negociated. He called a meeting of the principal in-> 
habitants and merchants of Cambaya, and laid the papers 
of the dead king before them, By thefe, the treacherous 
defigns of king Badur fiiUy appeared, and his negociation 
to engage the grand Turk to drive the Portuguefe from 
India was detected. Coje Zofar, one of the firft officers 
of Badur, and who was prefent at his death, with feveral 
others, witnefied the manner of it : and Moors and Pagans 
alike acquitted the Portuguefe. Letters to this purpofe, in 
Arabic and Perfic, figned by Coje Zofar and the chief 
men of Cambaya, were difperfed by Nunio every where in 
India and the coafts of Arabia. Nor did thb great poHti- 
cian ftop here. Superior to bigotry, he did not look to 
the Pope's Bull for the foundation of authority. The free 

e^cercife 
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esiercife of the Mohammedan and Brahmin religions was 
permitted in every Portugueie territory, and not only the 
laws, the officers appointed, but even the penfions given 
by king Badur, were continued. The Portuguefe fettle- 
ments now enjoyed profperity. A privateering war with 
the Moors of Mecca, and fome hoftillties in defence of the 
princes, his allies, were the fole incumbrances of Nunio^ 
while India was again fteeped in her own blood. While 
the new king of Cambaya was dethroned, while Omaum 
king of Delhi loft an army of above 400,000 men in Ben- 
gal, and while Xercham, the king of that country, toge- 
ther with his own life, loft almoft as many in the fiege of 
Calijor, Nunio preferved hb territory in the Decan in a 
ftate of peace and iafety, the wonder and envy of the other 
provinces of India. But the armament of the Turk, pro- 
cured by Badur, now arrived^ and threatened the deftruc- 
tion of the Portuguefe. Selim, Sultan of Conftantinople, 
a few years before, had defeated the Soldan of Egypt, and 
annexed his dominions to the Turkifh empire. The Mo- 
' hammedan ftrength was now more confolidated than ever. 
The Grand Turk was at war, and meditated conquefts in 
Europe. The traffic of India was the mother and nurfe 
of his naval ftrength, and the prefents fent by king Badur 
gave him the higheft idea of the riches of Indoftan. Se- 
venty large veflels, well fupplied with cannon and all mili- 
tary ftores, under the command of Solyman, Bafhaw of 
Cairo, failed from the port of Suez, to extirpate the Por- 
tuguefe from India. The feamen were of difTerent nations, 

many 
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many of them Venetian galley-flaves, taken in t^raf , all of 
them trained failors ; and 7000 Janifaries were deftined to 
aft on fhore. Some Portuguefe renegadoes were alfo in 
the fleet ; and || Cojc Zofar, who had hitherto been the 
friend of Nunio, with a patty of Cambayans, joiped Soly- 
man. The hoftile operations began with the fiege of Dio ; 
but when Nunio was ready to fail to its relief with a fleet of 
eighty veflels, Garcia de Noronha arrived with a commiC- 
fion to fucceed hitn as governor. Nunio immediately re- 
figned, and Noronha, in providing a greater force, by a 
criminal lofs of time, reduced the gartifon of Dio to the 
greateft extremity. Here the Portuguefe {hewed miracles 
of bravery. Anthony de Sylveyra, the commander, was 
in every place. Even the women took arms. The oflicers 
ladies went from rampart to rampart, upbraiding the leaft 
appearance of languor. Juan Roderigo, with a barrel of 
powder in his arms, paflTed his companions ; Make ivay^ 
he cried, / carry my own and many a mar^s death. His own, 
however, he did not, for he returned fafe to his ftation : 
but above a hundred of the enemy were deftroyed by the 
cxplofion of the powder, which he threw upon one of 
their batteries. Of 600 men, who at firft were in the gar- 
rifon, forty were not now able to bear arms ; when Coje 

Zofar, 

y This officer was by birth an Albancfe, of Catholic parents, and had 
ferved in the wars in Italy and Flanders. Having commenceii merchant, 
he was taken at fea by the Turks and carried to Conftantrnople, from 
whence he went to Cambaya, where he embraced Mohammedifm, and be- 
came the prime miniilcr and favourite of king Badur. 
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Zofar, irritated by the infolence of Solyman, forged a let- 
ter to the garrifon, which promifed the immediate arrival 
of Noronha. This, as he defigned, fell into the hands of 
Solyman, who immediately hoifted his failsi and with the 
ihattered remains of his formidable fleet, fled to Arabia^ 
where, to avoid a more dreadful puniihment, he died bj 
his own hands. 

But while Nunio thus reftored the affairs of India, the 
uncommercial principles of the court of Lofbon accumula** 
ted their malignity. He did not amufe the king and no* 
bility with the glare of unmeaning Gothic conqiiefts, and 
the wifdom of his policy was by them unperceived. Even 
their hiftorians feem infenfible of it, and even the author 
of the Hiftoire Philofophique^ in his account of Portuguefe 
India, pays no attention to Nunio, though the wifdom and 
humanity of his politics do honour to human nature; 
though in the arts of peace he effefted more than any of 
the Portuguefe governors; and though he has left the 
nobleft example for imitation, which the hiftory of Portu*- 
guefe Afia affords. Recalled from his profperous govern- 
ment by the mandate of a court blind to its true intereft, 
chains in place of rewards were prepared in Portugal for 
this great commander ; but his death at fea, after a bap* 
py regency of about ten years, prevented the completion 
of his country's ingratitude. 

Noronha^ 
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Noronha, the new^ Viceroy, the third who had been 
honoured with that fuperior title *, began his govermnent 
with an infamous delay of the fuccours deftined by Nunio 
fer Dio. Coje Zofar^ by the fame ipirit of delay, was 
pennittedi long after the departure of Solyman, to ha« 
rafs the Portuguefe of that important place. The Hydal 
Can, many other princes, and even the Zamorim himfelf^ 
awed by the dignity and juftice of Nunio*s government, 
had entreated the alliance of Portugal, and Noronha had 
the honour to negociate a general peace ; a peace, which, 
on the part of the Zamorim, gave the Portuguefe every 
opportunity to ftrengthen their empire, for it continued 
thirty years. 

Thefe tranfaftions, the privateering war with the 
Moors ; (bme ikirmiihes in Ceylon ; the defign, contrary 
to the king's commiffion, to appoint his fon to fiicceed 
him ; his death, and the public joy which it occaiioned ; 
comprife the hiftory of the regency of the unworthy iuc- 
ceilbr of the generous Nunio. 

Both the Portuguefe and the natives gave unfeigned de- 
monftrations of joy on the appointment of Stephen de 
Gama, the fon of the great Vafco. By his firft adl he 
ordered his private eftate to be publicly valued, and by 

his 


* Almeyda and Gama were the only two who had been thus honoured 
before him. 
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his fecond he lent a great {lim to the trealuiyj which by 
Noronha was left exhaufted. He viilted and repaired the 
forts^ and refitted the fleets in every harbour. By his 
o£Scers he defeated the king of Achem, who difturbed 
Malaca. He reftored tranquillity in Cambaya, where the 
Portugucfe territory was invaded by a very powerful army^ 
led by Bramaluco^ a prince who had been dethroned by 
king Badur ; and his brother Chriftoval he fent on an ex- 
pedition into Ethiopia *• The Moors of Mecca, as al- 
ready obferved^ were the moft formidable enemies the 
Fortuguefe had hitherto found in the Eaft. In naval art 
they were greatly iup^rior to the other nations of Afia, 
and from their numerous fleets, which poured down the 
Red Sea, the Fortuguefe had often experienced the great- 
eft injury ; and a check to their power was now wanted. 
The Governor himfelf undertook this expedition, and 
failed to the Red Sea with a fleet equipped at his own 
private expence. Here he gave a fevere wound to the 
naval ftrength of both the Turks and the Moors f. But 
VOL. 1. K while 

• For this melancholy fate, fee p. 466. 

f During this expedition he took the important city and iea port of Toro 

in Arabia ; after which he marched to mount Sinai, where he knighted ie* 

veral of his officers, a romantic honour admired by Charles V. D. Luis de 

Ataide, having behaved with great courage as a volunteer, at the battle 

where Charles V. defeated the Duke of Saxony, was offered knighthood by 

the Emperor ; but he replied, he had already received that honour upon 

mount Sinai. The Emperor, ib far from being offended, declared in pre- 

fence of his officers, that he more envied that honour than rejoiced in his 

victory. The fame fpirit of romantic gallantry, arifing from religious vene- 

ntion, feems to have poflefled Don Stephen himfelf. He ordered his epi-; 

tapk 
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while every thing was ih profperity under the braTC and! 
generous Stephen, he was fuddenly fuperfeded By the ele- 
vation of Martin Alonzo de Souza. Though no policy 
can be thoi-e palpably ruinous than that which recalls a 
governor of decided abilities ere he can poffibly complete 
any plan of import^tice, yetfuch recalls, ere now, had 
beeh frequently ifliied from the court of Liibon. But 
hone bf them, perhaps, gave a deeper wound to Ac Por- 
tuguefe intereft than this, ^tephen de Gama trod in the 
fteps of his father, of Albuquerque, and of Nunio. Sou- 
za's actions were of a difierent charaAer. fie began his 
government with every exertion to procure witnefie^ to 
impeach his predeceflbr ; but though he pardoned a mur- 
derer f on that condition^ every accufation was refiitedj 
and Stephen de Gama was received with great honour at 
Lilboii. Having refiifed, however, to give his hand ta 
a bride, chofen for him by John III. he found it conve- 
nient to banifh himfelf from his native country, the coun- 
try which his father had raifed to its higheft honours. 
And he retired to Venice, his eftate 40,000 crowns lefe 

than 


taph to confiQ of thefe words, ** He tbat made knights upon mount Sinai ended 
bit courfe here. ** Don Alvaro, the fon of the great John de Caftro, wa& 
alio one of thefe knights, and his father thought it fo great ati honour, that 
he took for his crefl the Catharine-wheel, which his family ftill continue. 
There is a chapel dedicated to St. Catharine on mount Sinai, faid, by the 
popifli writers, to have heen built by augels. 

f lago Sauiez de Melo, who having fled from the Sentence of death in 
Portugal, was at this time a pirate in the Indian Teas, commander of two 
Teflcls and I20 men. Of this adventurer afterwards. 
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than when he entered upon his (hort government of two 
years and one month. 

Wars of a new charader now took place. By the tole- 
ration which Nunio gave to the religions of the natives, 
he rendered the Portuguefe fettlements happy and flou- 
rifhing. But gloomy fuperftition now prevailed, and 
Souza was under the direction of priefts, who efteemed 
the butcheries of religious perfecution as the iervice of 
heaven. The templeis of Malabar were laid in afhes, and 
thoufands of the unhappy natives, for the crime of idola- 
try, were flaughtered upon their ruined altars. This 
the Portuguefe hiftorians inention asthe greateft hgnour 
of the piety of their countrymen, ignorant of the detefta- 
tion which fuch cruelty muft certainly bring upon the re- 
ligion which infpires it : ignorant too, that true religion, 
under the toleration of a Nunio, poflefles its bcft oppor- 
tunity to conquer the heart by the difplay of its fuperior 
excellence. Nor was Souza's civil government of the Por-* 
tuguefe kfs capricious. Highly chagrined to fee the mili- 
tary rank unenvied, and his forces weakened by the great 
numbers who quitted the fervice on purpofe to enrich 
themfelves in the coafting trade, he endeavoured to ren- 
der commerce both difadvantageous and infamous. He 
kid the Cuftom-houfes under new regulations. He con- 
iiderably lowered the duties on the traffic of all Moorifh 
and Afiatic merchants, and greatly heightened the rates on 
th^ Portuguefe traders. And felons and murderers, ba- 

K 2 nlfhed 
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nifhed from Lifbon, were by Souza proteAed and encoV'^ 
raged to become merchants, as only proper for fuoh em- 
ploy. Tet while he thus laboured to render the military 
fervice as only worthy of Portuguefe ambition^ he began 
his regency with a reduction of the pay of the military. 
At the fiege of Batecalai the P(»*tugttefe foldiers quarrel* 
led about the booty, and wfiile fighting with each other, 
were attacked by the natives, and put to flight. Squza 
commanded them to return to the charge and revenge 
their repulfe. Let thoje who are rich revenge itj exclaimed 
the (bldiers, we came to tnake good by plunder the pay ofvohich- 
we are unju/ily deprived. — / do not know you, replied Souza^ 
you ar*e noi the fame men I left in India two years ago* To- 
this the ibidiery loudly returned, yes, the men are the famt^ 
hut the governor is not the fame. Finding the mutiny vio* 
lent, Souza retired to the fhips \ but the next day \xt re* 
newed the ficgc, and the city was taken, and the ftreets 
ran with blood : fuch was the rage of the army to recom- 
penfc themfelves by plunder. The yearly tribute impoied 
by Albuquerque upon the king of Ormuz was 1 2,00a 
ducats. It was now raifed to 100,000, and the king, 
unable to difcharge fuch an enormous burden, was 500,00a 
ducats in arrear \ and a reiignation of all the revenues of 
his crown was propofed, and accepted by Souza. Azada- 
cam, now in open war with his mafter the Hydal Can 
Abraham, drew Souza to his party. The defign was to 
dethrone Abraham, who was th^n in alliance with the 
Portuguefe, and to place Meale Can his brother in his do- 
minions. 
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tsunions. The Portugude officers murmured at this 
fhamelefs injuftice, but only Pedro de Faria, trufting to 
iiis venerable years, had the courage* to remonflrate with 
the governor. Souza, hau^ty as he was, liftened to the 
man of fourfcore, and confefled that he had faved both 
his life and his honour. The attempt, however, was 
highly relented by the Hydal Can, who gathered fuch a 
ftorm to crufh the Portuguefe, that Souza, forefeeing the 
tempeft which was hovering over him, threatened to open 
the writs of fucceffion, and refign to the governor next 
named. He complained that he could not govern men 
who had neither truth nor honour : he did not confider, 
however, that his unjuft treatment of the common fbl- 
diers occafioned their diforder and difobedience. But while 
he thus meditated a treacherous and cowaf^dly retreat, 
treacherous becaufe it was to defert his poft in the hour 
of danger, a fleet from Portugal brought the great John 
de Caftro^ the fucceflbr of the embajrrailed undetermined 
Souza. 

The naval and military ftrcngth of the Portuguefe in 
India was in a very fickly condition. Great ^ifcontent 
among the few who were honeft ; all was villainy and dit 
order, rapine and piracy, among the reft. On the folici- 
tations of Souza, Meale Can took refuge in Goa. When 
the Hydal Can made his formidable preparations for war, 
he demanded, as the previous condition of peace, that 
Meale ihould be delivered up to him* This Souza refuf- 

ed, 
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cd, but promifecl to fend him to Malaca, where he fliould 
remain under guard. Immediately on the acceflion of 
Caftro, the Hydal Can renewed his propofal for the fur- 
render of Mcale, who was yet at Goa j but the new go- 
vernor rejedled this demand with firmneis. It was deem- 
ed good policy by feveral of the Portuguefc governors to 
efpoufe the caufe of* this injured prince. They efteemed 
him as an engine, which, under their management, would 
either over-awe the Hydal Can, or dethrone him when 
they pleafed. But the event did not juftify this theoreti- 
cal wifdom. It had been pufiUanimity in Caftro, had he 
furrendered a prince who was under proteftlon of the 
Portuguefc faith ; but the contrary conduA, the conf&- 
quence of Soiiza's policy, produced an invaiion of the Por- 
tuguefc continental territory ; and though Caftro was vic- 
torious, the Hydal Can continued ever ready for hoftili- 
ties, and occaflon was ever at hand. Scarcely had Caftro 
given Hydal Can the firft repulfe, when Mahumud, the 
nephew of king Badur, the heir of his crown and fierce 

difpofition, inftigated by Coje Zofar, and affifted by the 

> 

Hydal Can and about Sooo troops from Conftantinoplc, 

among 


• The Portugaefe hiftorians difagree in their accounts of this Hydal Can 
Abraham. Barros fays, he was not of the blood royal. But Faria, who 
fclcfted his work from Barros, ^nd feveral other authors, calls him th€ bro- 
ther of Meale, whom he unjuftly dethroned. When Souza, on pretence 
of doing judice, endeavoured to place Meale on the throne, the ufurper in 
an artful epiClle a/ked him what righ^ the Portugneie had to dethrone the 
kings of the £aft, and then pretend to do jufticc to an exiled prince. Pof* 
fedion, he faid, proved the approbation of God ; and the Portugueie, he 
SMlded, had no other title to dominion in Ada. 


'n 
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anaoiig whom were looo Janizaries^ commenced hoftili- 
ties, and threatened the total extirpation of the Portuguefe. 
Tt^eir warlike operations began with the iiege of Dio. 
John de Ma&:.arene, the governor, made a brave defence, 
and the Portuguefe difplayed many prodigies of valour, 
•d^zadacam^ Coje Zc^ar, and others, of the greateft mili- 
tary reputation, direAed the attacks, ai^d periihed in their 
attempts* Whenever a breach was made, the Turks and 
{odiatis prefied on by ten thoufands, but were always re- 
pulfed. I^or were the ladies of the officers lefs aAive and 
courageous than in the former (lege. Various reinforce- 
ments were lent by the governor, one of which was com- 
manded by his {qn Don Fernando, Unnumbered artilleiy 
thundered on every fide, and mines were fprung, by one 
of which Fernando was with his battalion blown up in 
the air. When Caftro received the tidings of this difafter, 
he was at Goa. He bore it with the greateft compofure, 
and though it was the tempeftuous feafon, he . immediate- 
Ij di{patched his other fon Don Alvaro with another rein- 
forcement to Dio. After eight months had elapfed in 
this defperate fiege, the governor arrived with a large 
fleet, and without oppoiition entered the fort. From 
thence he marched out at the head of 2500 Portuguefe, 
and fome auxiliaries of Cochin, ^he numerous army of 
Mahumud continued in their trenches, which were de- 
fended with ramparts and a profiifion of artillery. Bu,t 
the enemy were driven from their works, and purfued 
with incredible ilaughter through the ftreets of the city. 

Rume 
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Rume Can, the fon of Zofar, rallied about 8000 of his 
braveft troops, and was totally defeated by Caftro *• It 
was neceflary to profecute the war ; and the gov^nor, in 
^te^t want of money to carry it on, meditated a loan of 
2O9OO0 pardaos from the citizens of Goa. He ordered 
the grave of Don Fernando his fon to be opened, on pur- 
pofe to fend his bones as a pledge ; but the putrid ftate 
of the carcafe prevented this, and he fent a lock of his 
own muftacheos as a fecurity for the loan j a fcciirity in- 
deed uncommon, but which included in it a fignal pawn 
of his bcmour. The pledge was refpeftfuUy returned, 
and more money than he required was fent; and even 
the women ftript themfelves of their bracelets and other 
jewels to fupply his want. The ladies of Chaul followed 
the example, and by the hands of their little daughters 
fent him their richeft jewels. The jewels, however, he 
returned, and having with great affiduity improved his na- 
val and military ftrength, he and his captains carried fire 

and 

* During the heat of this engagement. Father Cazal, with a crucifix on 
the point of a fpear, greatly animated the Portuguefe. Rume Can, not- 
withftanding all the efforts of Ca(hx>, put his troops at laft in great difor- 
der. Bat though the General could not, the Prieft led them to victory. A 
weapon broke off an arm of the cruciHx, and Cazal exclaiming aloud, fa^ 
trtUge^ facrUege^ revenge the facrtUge^ infpired a fury which determined 
the battle. In many other engagements the leaders promoted their intereft 
in this manner. They often faw the fign of the crofs in the air, and at 
different times ibme Moorifh prifbners enquired after the beautiful young 
woman, and venerable old man, who appeared in the front of the Portu- 
guefe fquadrons. And the Portuguefe fbldiers, who iaw no fuch peHbna- 
'gcs, were thus taught to believe themfelves under the particular care of the 
Virgin and St. Jofeph. 
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VitkA fword over the dominions of the hoftile princes^ while 
Hydal Can^ with an army of 150,000 men, retired be- 
fore him. The king of Achem was alfo defeated at Ma- 
laca, and the ftubbom villainy of the debauched Portu- 
guefe foldiers and traders was the only enemy unfubdued. 
To prevent t be' ruin of the Jlate^ fays his hiftorian Andrada, 
he made it unlawful for. a foldier to become merchant. But 
while he laboured in this much more arduous war, in 
correcting the abufes of the revenue, and the diftribution 
of juftice, grief, it is faid^ impaired Caftro's health, and 
haftened his end, at a time when Hydal Can and all who 
had been in arms againft the Portuguefe were fuing for 
peace. On the approach of death he appointed a council 
of feled): peHbns to take the management of afiairs. And 
fo poor was the great Caftro, that the firft aft of this com- 
mittee was an order to fupply the expences of his death- 
bed from the king's reveuue ; for a few reals^ not half a 
dozen, was all the propertj found in his cabinet *. 

With 


* Caftro, though he difdained private emolument, was fond of public mag- 
4ii6cence. After his vi^oties he frequently entered Goa in the manner of 
a Roman triumph. That, after his happy return from Dio, was To re- 
markably iplendid, that the queen of Portugal faid, he had conquered like 
a Chriftian, but had triumphed like a heathen. The gates and hou(es 
were hung with filk and tapeflry. The cannon and arms taken from the 
enemy were carried in the front. The officers in armour, with plumed 
helmets followed : Cadro crowned with laurel, and with a laurel bough in 
his haad, waU^ed upon filk, while the ladies from the windows (howered 
flowers and perfumes upon him ; and Cazal,' with the maimed crucifix, 

walked 
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With the eulogium of Caftri), Camoens conclqdgs hit 
prophetic fong, and here alfo the moft glorious period 
of the Portuguefe empire in Afia terminates. But the dr- 
cumftances of its fall, and the noble and partly fuccefsfiil 
ftruggles which it fometimes made, when its total extin£ti- 
on feemed inevitable, are highly worthy of the attention of 
the political philofopher, and form alfo the neceflary con* 
clufion of this hiftcny. 

Garcia de Sa, an experienced officer, {iicceeded Caftro, 
and concluded the various treaties of peace, procured by the 
arms, and in agitation at the death of that great man, high- 
ly to the advantage and honour of Portugal. The cele- 
brated St, Francis Xavier was now a principal chancer in 
Portuguefe Afia. And while the conver&m of the £aft 
was all he profefled, he rendered the throne of Portugat 

the 

walked in his futplice immediately before him. Military and church mu- 
fic by turns refounded. And Juxarcan^ the general of the Indian horle, 
and 600 priibners guarded and in chains, clofed the proceflion. When he 
wrote to the king of Portugal the particulars of the relief of Dio, he folicited 
his recall, but this was rejc^d, and he was appointed to continue three 
years longer, with the additional honour of the title of Viceroy. His ichool- 
companion, the Infant Don Lewis, wrote him an affectionate letter re- 
quefting his acquiefcence, in which he ufes this expreflion. ** After your 
performance of the royal Vfillj Jtruf you tvill cover the tops of the rocks of Cintra 
nvitb chapels and trophies of your vt&ories^ endlong enjoy them in profound repofe,* 
Cintra, for rocky hills, woods, and rivers, the moft romantic fituation in 
nature, was the family eftate of Cadro. It is faid he was the firft who 
brought the orange-tree to Europe, and that he efteemed this gift to his 
country, as" the greateft of his actions. Three orange-trees are ftiU preferv- 
. cd at Cintra, in memorial of the place where he 6rfl planted that valuable 
fmitage. He died, foon after he was named Viceroy, in his forty-eighth 
year. His family dill remain. 
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the moft political fervices. His unremitting diligence, and 
the danger and toil of his joumies from kingdom to king- 
dom, befpeak a great mind, ardently devoted to his enter- 
prize ; and the various princes who received baptifm from 
his hands, and the many thoufands who, on his preaching, 
aiSimed the Qiriftian name, diiplayed a fuccefs which his 
admirers efteen^ed miraculous. Nothing, however, could 
be eafier than fuch converfion. Xavier troubled his new 
converts with no reftraint, and required from them no 
knowledge of the Chriftian principles. He baptized them, 
and gave them crucifixes to worihip, and told them they 
were now fure of heaven. But while he was thus fuperfi* 
cial as an Apoflle, as a Politician he was minute and com- 
prehenfive. Several friars of difierent orders had ere now 
attempted the converflon of fome Indians ; but a regular 
fyflem, of the moft extcnfive operation, was referved for 
the fons of Ignatius Loyola ; and Xavier, his friend and 
arch-difciple, laid the bold and ardous plan of reducing the 
whole Eaft to the ipiritual vaflalage of the papal chair. 
What is implied in this he well knew, and every offer of 
religious inftruftion which he made, was attended with the 
moft flattering propofals of alliances ; of alliances, how- 
ever, which were calculated to render the natives depen- 
dent on the Portuguefe, and mere tributaries. In this plan 
of operation the great abilities of Xavier were crowned 
with rapid fuccefs. Kings and kingdoms, won by his 
preaching, fued for the friendfhip of the Portuguefe. But 
while the olive of pea.ce feemed ready to fpread its boughs 

over 
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over India^ the unrelentiug villainy o^ the Portuguefe fol- 
diers and merchants counteraAed the labours of Xavier ; 
and feveral of the new baptifed princes^ in refentment of 
the injuries they received, returned to paganifm and hofti- 
lity. Xavier, who afted as a fpy on the military and civil 
government of India, not only, from time to time, laid 
thefe abufes before the king of Portugal, but alfo intereft- 
cd himfelf greatly both in the military f and civil councils 
of Portuguefe Afia. He was the intimate friend and coun- 
fellor of the great Caftro, and his political eflForts were on^ 
ly baffled by the hardened corruption of the Portuguefe 
manners. 

While Xavier thus laboured in the direAion of the 
fprings of government, Garcia de Sa died fuddenly, and 
in authority was fucceeded by George de Cabral. The Za- 
morim, the king of Pimenta, and eighteen vaflal princes, 
among whom was the late converted king of Tanor, who 
now had renounced his baptifm, joined in a league againft 
the king of Cochin, the faithful ally of Portugal, and took 
the field with near 200,000 men. Cabral hafted to tbe 
affiftance of Cochin, and in feveral expeditions gained con- 
fiderable advantages over the enemy. The enemy's main 

army 

f In 1547 Malaca was iaved by Xavier. The king of Acbem^ the invete* 
rate enemy of Portugal, fitted out 60 vefleU againft that port. And when 
the governor refufed to fail in fearch of the enemy, ere they were fully 
equipped, Xavier perfuaded the merchants to fit out ten veflels. He went 
on board, and by his perfuafions, and pnpbeaa oli luccefs, fb encouraged 
this fmall fquadron^ that they gained a complete victory over the Deet of 
^cbtm. 
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army was now in the iiland of Cochin, and Cabral with 
ICO failj and an army of 40,000 Cochinians, had reduced 
them to the loweft extremity ; when, on the very day, up- 
on which the eighteen vaflai princes were to have been 
given up as hoftages, a new viceroy, Don Alonzo de No- 
ronha, arrived, and inftantly flopped the operations of 
Cabral : and by the mifunderftanding between the two go* 
vemors, the whole army of the enemy efcaped. Xavier 
remonftrated, by letter, in the ftrongeft terms, to the king 
of Portugal, and advifed the feverity of puniihment ; but 
to thefe falutary warnings no attention was paid by the 
court of Iiiibon. 

During Sa's' government, the coafting trade of the pri- 
vate adventurers became more and more piratical, and con- 
tinually gave birth to an endlefs fucceflion of petty, but 
bloody wars. Though the king of Cochin had ever been 
the faithful ally of Portugal, Cabral ordered, without even 
the pretence of complaint, one of his richeft pagodas f to 
be plundered. This attempt, in the true fpirit of the pri- 
vate traders, was defeated ; but the royal monopoly, al- 
ready miferably inadequate both to its means and objciSl, 
fuSered by this breach of faith. It was the caufe, fays 

Faria, 

f The Indian pagodas or temples are the repodtories of their moft valu- 
able treafures. When they intend to build a pagoda, fays Faria, they ibw 
the ground with kidney-beans. When theie are green, they bring a grey 
cow to feed among them, and on the fpot where ihe firft dungs, theyereft 
the throne of the idol to whom the pagoda, which they build around it, is 
to be dedicated. Pythagoras*s veneration for beans, to gether with hism^- 
tempAchofis, was perhaps borrowed from the Indians. 
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Faria, that the homeward fleet, of only thtce (hips, fet 
out ill laden, and late in the feafon^ when the tempeftd 
were coming on. 

When Noroiiha opened his patent of commiilion^ he 
found that his power had received a limitation unknown 
before. A council was therein nominated, by whofe ad* 
vice he was enjoined to govern. But it does not appear^ 
from his envious and ruinous tranfaffion with Cabral, or 
from any other of his meafures, that he was either reftrain- 
cd or influenced by their control. Petty wars and ufual 
depredation marked the beginning of his regency •, the lat- 
ter part of it was truly infamous. The Portuguefe had va- 
luable fettlements in the rich ifland of Ceylon, and the 
king of Cota, the ir ally, >«ras now treacheroufly invaded, 
Jn breach of a folemn peace, by Madune king of Ceytava- 
ca. In one of the firft battles the king of Cota loft his 
life, and his fucceflbr implored the ftipulated afliftance of 
the Portuguefe. Noronha himfelf haftened to Ceylon, and 
his firft affion was to put to the rack fome of the domeftics 
of the king whom he came to defend, in order to make 
them difeover their prinfce's treafures. He then plunder- 
ed the palace of the late king, and demanded 200,000 du- 
cats to defray his charges, which fum was immediately 
given to him. He afterw^ds defeated Madune, akid raid- 
ed his city in fearch of treafure, and very confiderable 
riches were found. By agreetnent one half of the booty 
was due to the king of Cota, but Noronha paid no regard 

to 
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to the faith of treaty. Nor would he leave one Portuguefe 
fbldier to defend his injured allji though earneftly folldt- 
edj and though the king of Ceytavaca remained in the 
mountains ready for revenge on the departure of the 
viterby J. 

The Grand Turk, ftill intent on the extirpation of thii 
Portuguefe from India, fitted out three formidable fqua- 
drons during the regency of Noronha. Thfc firft, com- 
manded by a bold pirate named Pirbec, failed from Suez, 
i^th an armament of 16,000 men. He plundered the Por- 
tuguefe fcttlement at Mafcate, and even the city of Ormu2, 
though the fort held out againft him. Having aUb plun- 
dered other coafb, he returned to Conftantinople with 
great riches, which he prefented to the Sultan. But, as 
nothing eflFeflual was done towards the extirpation of the 
Europeans, in place of reward, Pirbec*s head was (truck 
off by order of the Grand Signior. 

The fbenuous and long continued efforts of the Porte to 
expel the Pbrtugiiefe from the eaftern feas, difplay the vaft 
importance of the naval fuperiority of the Europeans in 
Afia. Though immediate gain feems to have been the fole 
motive of the Europeans who firft went to India, the Moors 
and Turks perceived the remote political confequences of 
their arrival, in the cleareft light. Diffatisfied with the 

undecifive 

i By order of the king of Portugal, and by means of Xavier, the extor- 
tions of Noronha were afterwards reftwed to the king of Cote. 
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undecifive expedition of Pirbec, two other formidable Ttuv 
kiih fquadrons were fent againft the Portuguefe. But both 
of thefe were commanded by officers of mean abilities, and 
were totally defeated by fhipwreck and battle. The Za- 
morim and the king of Pimenta, whofe combined army 
Noronha had formerly permitted to efcape, had continued, 
during the war in Ceylon and with the Turks, to harais 
the Portuguefe fleets, and the king of 0>chin, their ally. 
Noronha, now at leifure, went in peribn to revenge thefe 
infults, and the rich iflands of Alagada, fubjedt to the 
king of Pimenta, after a defperate defence, were deftroy- 
ed with fire and fword. Our military poet, Camoens, at 
this time arrived in India, and difcovered his valour as a 
volunteer in this expedition. 

While the royal monopoly and the coafting trade were 
thus reduced and expofed, under the languor and weak- 
nefs of the military operatjons, the aAive fpirit of Xavier 
was untired. Having vifited almoft every fettlement, 
every where endeavouring to infpire political vigour and 
unanimity, he was now bufied in adding the Chinefe lan- 
guage to his other laborious acquirements of the oriental 
tongues ; for the fpiritual dominion of China was the 
grand obje£l of his ftupendous plan. But, alarmed at the 
fpreading odium raifed by the cruel and unjuft actions of 
Noronha in Ceylon, be haftcd thither, for he forefaw the 
malign influence of the Portuguefe infolence and oppref- 
fion. ^rom Ceylon he went to the Maluccos and Japan, 

and 
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and when ready to enter China, his death in the ifle of 
Sancyon clofed his unwearied labours of twelve years in 
the Eaft. To reftrain the Portuguefe injuftice and tyran- 
ny, and to win the affection of the natives^ were the means 
by which Xavier endeavoured to eflablifli his flupendous 
plan of the vaflalage of the eaftern world. And, had he 
lived in the more virtuous days of Albuquerque, his views 
would probably have been crowned with fuccefs. By the 
mean artifices and frauds of the Jefuits who fucceeded in 
his million, whofe narrow minds were eameft for prefent 
emolument, what good efFefts the fuperior mind of Xa- 
vier had produced, were foon counteracted, and totaUy 
loft. 

After a regency of three years, Don Alphonfo de No- 
ronha was fucceeded by Don Pedro de Mafcarenhas, a 
gentleman in his feventieth year. Meale Can was now at 
Goa. Mafcarene adopted the fqp mer policy of fupporting 
Meale's title to the throne of Hydal Can, and proclaimed 

• 

him king of Vifapor. But Mafcaxene's death, ere he had 
governed thirteen months, clofed his regency, and Fran- 
cifco Barreto, his fucceflbr, entering into his views, and 
defirous of the immenfe emoluments of an Indian war, 
profecuted his defigns. The great Caftro, by his patro- 
nage of Meale, had kept the Hydal Can in awe ; but 
Caftro's faith and abilities were now wanting. In breach 
of a tre^aty of peace with the Hydal Can, and on pre- 
tence of doing juftice to an exiled prince, Barreto kindled 
VOL. I. L a war,. 
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a war, which proved highly injurious to the Portuguefe* 
Meale was defeated and taken prifoner in his kingdom of 
Vifapor ^ and feveral bloody undccifive campaigns dit 
played the refentment of the Hydal Can *. Nor were the 
affairs of the Maluccos lefs unhappy. Deza, the Portu- 
guefe governor, treacheroufly imprifoned the king of 
Ternate and his whole family, and ordered them to be 
ftarved to death. He was relieved, however, by the 
neighbouring princes, who took arms in his defence j 
and the fubmiflion of the Portuguefe, who deprived Deza 
of his command, ended the war. 

While the military reputation of the Portuguefe had 
almoft loft its terrors, while their empire in the Eaft was 
thus haftening to its fall, John III. was fiicceeded by Se- 
baftian, an infant ; and Don Conftantine de Braganza,. 
of the blood royal, was appointed deputy-king of India. 
He governed three years, and never performed one aftion 
which did honour to his abilities. The officers he fefat 
out on various expeditions were generally defeated, parti- 
cularly in a war with the Turks on the coafts of Arabia. 
He himfelf {hared the fame fate, and opce faved his life, 
at the city of Jafanapatan,. by inglorious flight. His views 
were of no importance. He imprifoned Luis de Melo 
for lofing too much time in a viAorious expedition on the 
coaft of Malabar. In a defcent on Ceylon, the Portuguefe 

feized 

* See the note on Barreto^ in the Life of Camoens. 
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fpzed the tooth of a monkey, a relick held facred by the 
Pagans, for which, according to LinTchoten, 700,000 
ducats were offered m ranfom ; but Conftantine ordered 
it to be burned. The kings of Slam and Pegu pretended 
the real tooth was faved by a Banian, and each ailerting 
that he was in poileffion of the genuine one, bloody wars, 
which much oidangered the Portuguefe eaftern fettlements, 
were kindled ; and Conftantine, finding himfelf embarraC- 
led, refigned, contrary to the xlefire of the council of Lif- 
bon. He is celebrated for his great politenefs and affabi- 
lity ; and his government is diftinguiflied by the eftablifh- 
ment of the inquiiition at Goa. 

Don Conftantine was fucceeded by the Count de Re- 
dondo. Petty wars continued as ufual on every coaft. In 
1564, a Fortuguefe flxip, contrary to the treaty of peace, 
was attacked by three veilels of Malabar ; Redondo com- 
plained, and was anfwered by the Zamorim, thzt Jbme re- 
bels had done ity whom he ivas ivekome to feize and chaftife. 
Irritated by this reply, and on purpofe to retort it, he fent 
Dominic de Mefquita with three (hips to fcour the coaft 
of Malabar. And Mefquita foon murdered above 2000 
Malabrians, the greateft part of whom he fewed up in 
their own fail-clothe and wantonly drowned. Redondo, 
however, (jied fuddenly, ere the Zamorim complained ; 
but fuqh was the famenefs of idea among the Portuguefe, 
that Juan de Mendoza, his fucceflbr, in anfwer to the 
Zamorim's complaint, adopted the intended witticifm of 

L 2 Redondo, 
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Redondo, and retorted the Zaniorim's reply ; // was doni 
by rebels f whom he was welcome iofme and chaflife. A ipU 
rited reprifal is often the moft decifive meafure ; but this 
inhuman one, fnrcly, was not didated by wifdom. A 
bold woman of quality, whofe hufband had been murder- 
ed by Mefquita, with all the fury afcribed to an ancient 
Druidefs, ran front place to place, execrating the Portu* 
guefe, and exciting to revenge. Many of the Moors en- 
tered into an oath, never to lay down their arms till they 
had rooted the Portuguefe out of India. They fuddenly 
befet tlie fott of Gananor, and burned above thirty Por* 
tuguefe fhips that rode under its cannon ; and a tedious 
war enfued. Mendoza, after fix months, was fuperfeded 
iy Don Antonio de Noronha,^ who ended the war of 
Cananor with the defolation of the adjacent country.- Con*- 
fufign and bloodOied covered the rich ifland of Ceylon, 
and the new converts, the allies of Portugal^ were hunt- 
ed down by the other natives. The king of Achem and 
bther princes began now to meditate a general league for ' 
the extirpation of the Portuguefe. And the Grand Turk, 
defirous of acquifition in India, became a zealous auxiliary. 
But though the firfl attempt upon Malacff was defeated by 
the valour of Don Leonis, the commander, the league 
continued in agitation, while the Portuguefe feemed. to 
invite and to folicit their own deftruftion. The rapine 
of^dividuals became every year more fhamelefs and ge- 
neral. While an idolatrous devotion to faints and images 
rendered them inexorable in their cruelty to thofe of a 

different 
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J^erent woiihip, th^ abandoned tkemfeives without re- 
ilraint to the moft lafcivious luxury, and every officer had 
tiis ieraglio of five, fix, or eight of the fineft women. 
Indian women of quality were publicly dragged froni 
their kindred by Portuguefe ravlihers* The inhabitants 
pf Amboina had received the Portuguefe with the greatefl: 
£niendfhip. At a banquet give;n by the natives, a young 
officer, in the face of all the company, and in prefcnce 
of her hufband, attempted to ravifh one of the principal 
ladies, and was unreproved by his countrymen. The ta- 
bles were inftantly overturned, and the Portuguefe ex- 
pelled the ifland* And here, as at Ceylon and other 
parts of India, the popular fury was firft glutted with the 
blood of thofe natives, n^w eijteemed as traitors, whp 
bad embraced the religion of the Portuguefe. Immedi- 
ately another moft daring breach of humanity called aloud 
ppon the princes of the Eaft to unite in the defence of 
each other. Ayero *, king of Temate, had always been 
jBriendly and tributary to the Portuguefe, yet on renewing 
g treaty of alliance, after having mutuallv fworn on the 

^rin^ 


f This b the ianie prince whom Dez» tre^eroufly imprifened and at- 
tempted to ftarvc. He continued^ however, faithful to the Portuguefe, 
till his nephew was murdered hy fbme of their officers. Three of the ag- 
grcflbrs were feized by the King's order, and put to death. On renewing 
the alliance with the Portuguefe, he was treachcroufly murdered by the 
commandant's nephew. Ashe was dabbed, he laid hold of a cannon which 
bore the arms of Portugal, and exclaimed, Ab / Cavaliers , u it thus you n- 
%vard the mofi faitbftd fubje£i of your iifg^ my fovcrdgn / 
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arms of Portugal, he was ftabbcd by order of the For-* 
tugaefe commandant. Nor did this treachery appeale 
the murderer. In prelence of his queen and daughterS| 
who in vain implored permiffion to bury him, his body 
was cut into pieces and falted, put into a cheft, and thrown 
into the fea. He had a fon, however, Chil Babu, who, 
in revenge of this, proved the moft formidable enemy the 
Portuguefe had ever known in the Eaft, His ambafla's 
dors hafted from court to court, and the princes of India, 
haralTed by their cruel awfal tyrants, who trampled on 
every law of humanity and good policy, comWned with 
him in a general league for the utter expulfion of the Porr 
tuguefe ; and fo confident were the natives of fuccefs, 
that not only the divifion of the Portuguefe iettlements, 
but the poflcffion of the moft beautiful of their wives and 
daughters, was alfo fettled among them. Five years wag 
this league in forming, and eaftem politics never produ* 
ced a better concerted plan of operation. The various 
forts and territories of the Portuguefe were allotted to the 
neighbouring princes. Goa, Onor, and Bracalor were 
to reward the vi6lories of the Hydal Can ; Chaul, Da- 
mam, and Bacaim were to be taken by Nizamaluco, a 
king of the Decan ; the Zamorim was to pollefs himfelf 
of Cananor, Mangalor, Cochin, and Chale y the king of 
Achem was to reduce Malaca j and the king of Ternate 
was to attack the Maluccos. Befides thqfe, many other 
princes had their appointed lines of aftion ; and this trer 
mendous ftorm was to burft, in every quarter, at the fame 

inftant. 
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inftant Don Luis de Ataide was governor of India 
when this war began. The Hydal Can, with an army 
which coniifted of ioO|000 infantry^ 35>ooo horfe, 2140 
elephants, and 350 pieces of cannon, covered the conti- 
nent oppofite to Goa for feveral leagues, and the difpofi- 
tion of his extenfive pofts difplayed great generalfhip. 
Every eminence was fortified, and his batteries, of two 
leagues in extent, thundered upon Goa. The difpofitions 
of Ataide, however, not only protefled that iiland, but 
his limexpeAed inroads often carried terror and flaughter 
through this immenfe encampment. The Hydal Can, 
though greatly difpirited, began to plant gardens and orch* 
ards, and build banquetting houies, as if refolved to con- 
quer, at whatever diftance of time. While Goa was thus 
befiegedy Chaul, a place of kfs defence, was ii^vcfted by 
Nizamaluco, at the head of an army of 150,000 men, 
Turks, Moors, Ethiopians, Perfians, and Indians. The 
king of Ternate attacked the Maluccos ; the queen of Gar- 
?opa carried her arms againii: Onor ; and Surat was feized 
by Agalachem, a prince tributary to the Mogul. And 
even the ancient Cbriftians of St. Thomas, perfecuted by 
the inquifition of Goa, for non-fubmiffion to the See of 
Rome f , joined the Pagans and Mohammedans againft the 

natives 

f See Gciddes's Hiftory of the Malabrian Church. The Chi jftians of St. 
Thomas, according to the Portuguese hidorians, didurbed the new converts, 
by telling them that the religion the Portuguefe taught them was not 
Chriftianity. This gave great offence to the Jefuits, who in revenge petfe- 
cuted the Thomifts with aU the horrors of the newly eftablifhed Inquilition. 
The following (hort account of the Chriflians of the Had may perhaps be 

acceptable. 
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natives of Portugal. But where even the embers of 
haughty valour remain, danger an an able general will 
awake fhem into a flame. Don Luis, the viceroy, was 
advifed to withdraw the Portuguefc from the exterior parts 
for the fupport of Goa, the feat of their empire. But this 
he gallantly refufed, and even permitted a fleet with 400 
men to fail for Portugal *. The Zamorim and the king 
of Achem, having met fome repuHes aj fea, were not 
punftual in the agreed commencement of hoftlUty. This 
favoured Ataide ; and no fooner did he gain an advantage 
in one place, than he fent relief to another. He and the 
beft troops haftened from fort to fort, and viftory followed 
viftory, till the leaders of this moft formidable combination 
fued for peace. A fignal proof of wh'at valour and mili- 
tary art may do againft the greateft multitudes of undif- 

ciplined militia. 

An 

acceptable. In the ibuth parts of Malabar, about 2cx>)00O of the inhabi- 
tants piofcfled Chriftianity before the arrival of the Portuguele. They 
called themfelves the Chridians of Saint Thomas, by which apofUe their 
anceilors had been converted. For 13CX) years they had been under the 
Patriarch of Babylon, who appointed their Meieraru or Archbiftiop. Dr. 
Geddes, in the Hiftory of the Church of Malabar, relates, that Fratuifc0 
jRoz, a Jefuit miflionary, complained to Menezes, the Portuguefe archbiftiop 
of Goa, that when he ftiewed thefe people an image of our Lady, they cried 
out, " Away with that filthinefs, we are Chriflians, and dp not adore idols 
" or pagods." 

Don Frey Alnxo de Menezes y aixhbifliop of Goa, did " endeavour to thruft 
** upon the church of Malabar the whole mafs of popery, which they were 
•* before unacquainted with.'* To this purpofe he had engaged all the neigh- 
bouring princes to aflifl him, " and had fecured the major part of the priefts 
** prefent, in all one hundred and fifty-three, whereof two-thirds were or- 
** dained by himfelf, and made them abjure their old religion, and iiibicribe 
«* the creed of pope Piu? IV."— Millar's Hiftory of the Propag. of Chriftia- 
nity. 

• This was the trading fleet, or regal monopoly, the delay of which 
might have produced his recall. 
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An highly honourable peace was concluded with Niza- 
maluco; but while the Hydal Can was in treaty, and while 
the Zamorim, who was now in arms both by Tea and land^ 
propofed conditions to which At aide would not liften ^, 
that brave commander was fuperfeded by the arrival of his 
iucceilbr, Antonio de Noronha. When Ataide left India^ 
the Hydal Can was ftill before Goa, and the new viceroy 
had the honour to conclude the treaty of peace. But 
die important fortrefs of Chale, near Calicut, furrendered 
to the Zamorim, who was ftill in arms. And the new 
commiflion of Noronha involved the Eaft in perplexities 
unknown before* At the very time when the league be- 
gan to exert its apparently invincible force, at that very 
time king Sebaftian, now about his fixteenth year, divid* 
ed his eaftern empire, as if it had been in the moft flour 
riihing condition, into three governments, independent of 
each other. Noronha was to command from Cape 
Gardafu, on the mouth of the Red Sea, to the coaft of 
Pegu, with the title of Viceroy of India, From Gardafu 
to Cape Corrientes, below Madagafcar, was given to Fran- 
cifco Barretb, late governor of Portuguefe Afi^, now en- 
titled Governor of Monomotapa ; and from Pegu to China, t 
with the title of Governor of M^l^ca, was appoinjted to 
Antonio Moniz Barreto. In this pompous divition of em- 
pire, Moniz Barreto was to be equipped from India ; but 
Portuguefe India could not afford the force which his pa- 
tent 

* He ivouIJ make no peace, he iaid, hut vpmtfucb terms as the Zamorljpt mrglt 

• - ■ ^ 

exptSt were the Portuguefe in the ffioji Jlourijbmg condition. 
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tent appointed, and Moniz refufed to fall to Malaca with 
an inferior equipment. The celebrated Echebar, the 
Great Mogul, or emperor of Hindoftan, had now pofief- 
fed himfelf of the throne of Cambaya *, and as Bacaim 
and Damam had formerly belonged to that kingdom, he 
meditated the recovery of thefe territories from the Por- 
tuguefe : but while he was ready to inveft Damam, No- 
ronha entered the river with fo formidable a fleet, that 
Echebar confented to a peace, which confirmed the Fortu«- 
guefe right of pofleffion, on condition of their alliance* 
The king of Achem, who according to the league was to 
have invaded Malaca, now performed his part, and redu- 
ced that fettlement, which had no governor, to the deep* 
eft diftrefs. The arms of Temate were alfo profperous in 
the Maluccos. To the relief of thefe Noronha feot fome 
fupplies, but while he was preparing to fend more, an or- 
der from Portugal arrived, which empowered Don Gaiper 
archbifliop of Goa to depofe Noronha, and inveft Moniz 
with the government of India. Don Leonis de Pereyra 
was at the fame time appointed governor of Malaca. 
Moniz urged him to fail to the relief of his fettlement, 
but Lecmis refufed to go thither with lefs than the appoint*- 
ed equipment. Though on the private accufations of Mo- 
niz, Noronha was degraded for a like refiifal ; though No- 
ronha was then at war, and Moniz now at peace ; and 
though Leom$ abated in his demand| Moniz was immove- 
able. 

* Mahumud, nephew of king Badur, was betrayed into Echebar's hands 
by one of his officers. The traitor was beheaded by order of Echebar. 
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able* Leonk therefore failed for Portugal, where his con« 
dad was jufiified, yet no punifhxnent allotted to Moniz ; 
iiich was the unbluihing partiality with which the minify 
ters of Sebaftbn governed the falling empire of Portuguefe 
Afia. 

While Malaca was thus deferted by its governor, the 
king of Achem and the queen of Japara, with numerous 
fleets and armies, poured all the horrors of war upon that 
vaiuaUe territory. Time after time, as the fhattered fleets 
of the one retired to repair, the new armaments of the 
other immediately filled their flations. And the king of 
Temate, the author of the League, was viAorious in the 
ifles of Mahicco. The feveral fupplies of relief, fent by 
Moniz, one of which confifted of ^ooo troops, all perifhed 
by fhipwreck ere they reached their deftined ports. The 
murderer of king Ayero was flabbed by the populace, 
and the Portuguefe were totally expelled from this fettle- 
ment, which commanded the fpice iflands. Nor was the 
government of Francis Barreto, in Monomotapa, lefs un- 
happy. He, who had been governor of India, fays Faria 
accepted of this diminifhed command for three reaibns ; 
becaufe he was poor y becaufe it was the king's will, and be-^ 
cauie it was a poft of great danger. His commiflion was to 
make himfelf mafter of the mines which fupply Sofala 
and the neighbouring ports with gold and iilver : and one 
Monclaros, a Jefuit, accompanied him, without whofe con- 
currence he was prohibited to aft. He failed from Lifbon, 

with 
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with only three Ihips and a thoufand men, in 1569, and 
having received fome fupplies at Mozambique, together 
with tools for miners, camels % and other beafts of burden, 
he proceeded to his vifionary government* He landed in 
the river of Good Signs, and propofed to march to the 
mines by the route of Sofala. But to this Monclaros would 
not conient, and by his direction he took a more diflant 
courfe. After a march of ten days along the river Zam* 
beze, during which his fmall army fuflrered greatly by ex- 
treme heat and thirfb, he faw the mountains and valleys 
covered with innumerable multitudes of ^ armed men. 
Thefc, however, were difperfcd by his fire-arms ; and foon 
after another army, as numerous as the former, fhared the 
fame fate. The Cafres now fued for peace, and ofiered 
to difcover the mines. But when now on the eve of fuc- 
cefs, Monclaros commanded him to defift from his ruinous 
expedition, and immediately to return to Mozambique* 
And fo deeply was Barreto affected wiih ^his difappoict- 

ment 

\ Cortez is jufUy admired for the ready dexterity with which he improv- 
ed every opinion of the Mexicans to his own advantage. Barreto gave an 
in fiance of this art upon this expedition. When the Cafres were fuiag for 
peace, and Barreto in great want of provifions, one of the camels having 
broke loofe from its keepers, and after running till tired, happened to be 
inet by Barreto, to whom it inftantiy kneeled, a$ is ufual for that creature 
when it receives its burden. The Cafres, who had never before ieen fuch 
an animal, thought it fpoke to the governor, and earneftly afked >»hat it 
iaid. Thefe creatures, replied BaiTeto, live upon human fleQi : and this one 
has been fent from its brethren to beg I would not make peace with you, 
otherwife they muft be (larved. After rhuch entreaty, Barreto promifed 
to perfuade the camels to be contented with the 6e(h of beeves ; upon whid\ 
the Cafres gladly fupplied him with as many herds as he defired-. 
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mcnt and difbonour^ that overwhelmed with the fever of 
indignation, without any other fymptom of ail, he breathed 
out his life in fighs, after the violent mental agitation of 
two days. Among his papers was found a commiffion for 

• 

Vafco Homem, his major, to fucceed him j who, pcrfuad* 
ed by the Jefuit, immediately returned to Mozambique. 
But Monclaros having failed for Portugal, Homem, up* 
braided by the officers of that ftation, returned to Mono- 
motapa. He landed at Sofala, and from thence, by a (hort 
and eafy march, arrived at th^ place were the mines werfc 
expedled. After fome ikirmiflies with the Cafres, the king 
of Chicanga pretended to be friendly, and offered to (hew 
the mines. Having led the Portuguefe from province to 
province, he at laft brought them to a place where he had 
ordered fome ore to be buried and fcattered, and here he 
told them was a rich filver mine. While the Portuguefe , 
were feveral days bufied in digging around, the Cafres ef^ 
caped ; and Homem, his provifions beginning to fail, re- 
turned to Sofala, leaving a captain named Cardofo, with 
200 men, to make farther trial. Fearlefs of this fmall par- 
ty the Cafres returned, and with confident promifes offer- 
ed to difcQver the richeft and eafieft worked mines in their 
country. Cardofo believed them, and was led into defiles, 
where he and all his men periflied by the weapons of the 
artful barbarians. Such was the end of the government of 
Monomotapa, the golden dream, the ill- concerted and ill- 
condudled plan of the weak minifters of a giddy empire 
haftening to its fall. 

^onlz. 
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Monizi after he had governed three years, the term 
now ufually named in the writs of fucceffion, was iucceed* 
ed by Don lago de Menezes, onder whom the bloodfhed 
of the ufual petty wars with the Moors and Malabrians 
continued. His regenqr is diftingutifaed by no warlike 
event of note : and after he had held the fword of com- 
mand about two years, he was fuperfeded by the brave 
Ataide Count de Autouguia^ whofe art and vakmr had lately 
triumphed over the moft formidable efibrts of the General 
League. 

To fuppofe that Sebaftian or his minifters perceived the 
precarious and ruinous ftate of their Eaftem Empire, when 
they ai^inted this able officer to that very critical com- 
mand, were to allow them a merit, which every, other 
part of their conduA relative to India difclaims. Don 
Sebaftian's ideas were totally debauched by the moft ro- 
mantic thirft of military glory, and it was his ambition 
from his childhood to diftinguifh himielf at the head of an 
army in Africa. Ataide ftrenuoufly oppofed this wild expe- 
dition, which, he was juftly convinced, was ill-adapted to 
the ftate of his country. But Sebaftian, now in his twenty- 
fourth year, to be relieved of his difagreeable couniel, or- 
dered him to refume the viceroyfliip of India. The fpeech 
which Sebaftian made^o Ataide, upon this his iecond ap- 
pointment, ftrongly charadlerifes the frivolouihefs which 
now prevailed at the court of Lifljon. Don Conftantine 
de Braganza, of the blood royal, was one of the weakeft 

governors 
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governors that ever ruled India. Ataide, pn the contrary, 
had performed moft incredible actions ; had faved the Por- 
tuguefe from the greatcft dangers they ever iurmounted in 
Afia. Yet Sebaftian did not bid him reign as he had for- 
merly done. No, he bade him reign like Don Conftan- 
tine~^a man, whofe abilities reached no farther than per- 
haps to open a ball gracefully, for his politeneis was his 
only commendation. When errors in government begin, 
the wife fee the fecret difeafe, but it is the next generation 
which feels the worft of its effefts. Camoens, whofe poli- 
tical penetration was perhaps unequalled in his age and 
country, faw the declenfion of manners, and foretold in 
vain the fall of empire. Portugal owed its exiftence to the 
fpirit of chivalry and the ideas of liberty, which were con- 
firmed by the ftatutes of Lamego. Camoens, in a fine al- 
legory, laments the decay of the ancient virtues. Under 
the character of a huntfman he paints the wild romantic 
puriiiits of king Sebaftian, and wifhes that he may not fall 
the viftim of his blind pafiion. The courtiers he chara^Ele- 
rifes, as the moft venal of felf-interefted flatterers : and the 
clergy, the men of letters, he fays, 

—— trim'd the lamp at night's mid hour. 


To plan new laws to arm the regal power, 
Sleeplefs at night's mid hour to raze the laws. 
The facred bulwarks of the people's caufe. 
Framed ere the blood of hard-earn'd viftory 
On their irave fathers' helm-hackt fwords was dry. 

Unperceivcd 


r 
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Unperceived by the unlettered nobility, the principles of 
the conftitution gradually expired under the artful increafe 
of the royal prerogative. If Sebaftian was more abfolute 
than John L his power Wsts bought by the degeneracy of 
his fubje£ls, and weaknefs of the ftate, the certain price 
with which monarchs purchafe their beloved defpotifm. 
The neglect of one man of merit is the fignal for the worth- 
lefs, if rich, to crowd to court. Many of tbefe fignals were 
given in the reigns of Emmanuel, John III. and Sebaftian, 
smd thus the labours of an Albuquerque, a Nunio, a Caftro, 
and an Ataide, were fruftrated and reveHed. Thefe go- 
vernors, bred in war, enthuGafts in honour, all died poor. 
Xarafo, the creature of Sampayo, the tyrant of his mafter 
the king of Ormuz, juftly accufed of murders and the 
moft unbounded extortion, was fent in irons to Lifbon. 
But he carried his treaflires with him, and was reftored to 
his employments* Anthony Galvam, the moft honeft of 
men, faved the Maluccos, returned poor to Portugal, and, 
like Pacheco, died in an alms-houfe. But thefe the errors 
and crimes of former reigns, were of little e£fe£t compared 
to the evil confequences of the inattention to, and ignorance 
of Indian afiairs, difcovered by the minifters of Sebaftian. 
They ordered Don George de Caftro, who furrendered the 
fort of Chale to the Zamorim, to be tried and beheaded ; 
and he died on the fcaffold at Goa. Yet a year after this, 
the court of Lifbon iiTued a commif1\on appointing him 
to command on another ftation. The poverty of an Al- 
buquerque, a Nunio, and a Caftro, was now the public jeft 

of 
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of the Portuguese f commandants. Under the (hade of 
filken umbrellas^ fome of the late viceroys rode to battle, 
in chairs carried on men's ihoulders. All Wa$ diiunion, 
grofs luxury, and audacious weaknefs in Portuguefe Afia, 
when Sebaftian loft his crown in his African expedition. 
And what greatly haftened their ruin, the natives now per- 
ceived their weaknefs, and foretold their approaching fall. 
About £fty years before tl^is period, it was the general opi- 
nion of India, that the Portuguefe were among men what 
lions are among beafts : and for the fame reafon^ faid an In- 
dian captive to a Portuguefe officer, nature has appointed 
that your fpecies fbould be equally few. But as foon as their 
luxury began to appear, their ientiments were changed. 
Let them alone^ faid one Indian prince to another, the frauds 
of their revenue^ and their love of luxury will foon ruin them. 
What they gain as brave fddiers they will foon lofe as avaricious 
merchants. They now conquer Afia, but Afia will foon con^ 
quer them. And a king of Periia aiked a Portuguefe cap- 
tain how many of the Indian viceroys had been beheaded 
by the kings of Portugal. None^ replied the oiEcer. Then 
you will not longy returned the Periian, be the meifters of 
India, 

VOL. I. M When 


f In particular, Don A. de Noronha, viceroy in 1568, is recorded for 
publicly branding fuch condu£t as madnefs. But the motives of thefe he- 
roes perhaps diiplayed the trued policy and highed magnanimity. Of this 
hereafter. 
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When Ataide failed for India on his fecond Ticeroy&ipv 
he dreaded the difafter» which would follow due pi«ci[M* 
tate, ilUcancerted expedition of Sebafiaan. And it was b» 
firft care, after his arrival iii the Eaft, to prevent the evil 
confcquences of the unhappy event. He immediately fit- 
ted out a fleet which ftrwck the princes of India with awe 
and terror. Any particular deftiiiation of this armament 
was never known ; for fo formidable did Ataide appear^ 
that the tidings of the death and total defeat of Sebaftian 
in Africa, produced no war in India* Sebaftian was fiic- 
ceeded by an old weak man, his grand uncle^ the cardi- 
nal Henry. Two years clo&d Henry's ptifillanimons fw*y* 
And Philip IL of Spain foon after made himfelf matter ^rf 
the kingdom of Portugal. The brave Ataide, after having 
humbled the Hydal Can for a breach of treaty, and con- 
cluded a peace, fell into a deep melancholy, of which he 
died in the third year of his regency ; fo fincerely Was he 
affefted with the fall of his country, which he forefaw and 
foretold f . He was fucceeded by Hernan Telkz de Me- 
nezes, appointed by the five regents who governed Portu- 
gal after the demife of Henry. Under Menezes, Mafcate 
was plundered by the Turks. A fquadron was fitted out 
to its relief; but this the commander never attempted. He 

avoided 


f So dear was his heart from the infection of avarice, fays Faria, that 
while others carried immenfe treafures from Afia to Portugal, he only 
brought four jars of water, filled from the four great rivers, Tigris, Eu- 
phrates, Indus, and Ganges, which were many years preferved as his tro- 
phy in his caftle of Peniebe, 
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tftvoided the Turkiih gailies, but plundered and laid in afh- 
es the rich cities of Pefani| Gaudel^ and Tets^ on the coaft 
of the, Naytaques, near Cambaya, with whom the Portu- 
giieie w^e not at war. After a government of fix months 
Mene^es was fuperfeded by Don Francifco de Mafcaren- 
has, the firft viceroy appointed hy Philip. His brave der 
fence of Chaul againft Nizamaluco entitled him to this dif- 
tindlon ; and Philip^ for obvious reafons, loaded him with 
honours, powers, and emoluments, fuperior to thofe en- 
joyed by any former viceroy. He was commiilioned to 
proclaim Philip in India ; but Menezes, though he loft his 
reward, had already performed this confirmation of the 
ufurper's title*. But though Maicarene found Philip 
peacefully acknowledged, all was confufion and weaknefs 
in the Portuguefe fettlements. Turks and Moguls, the 
Zamorim, and other princes, in little fquadrons, uncon^ 
ne&ed with each other, fpread all the horrors of piratical 
war &om Melinda to Malaca. The Portuguefe fquadrons 
were frequently defeated, and their military reputation 
was in deep decline. Cochin had long been the faithful 
And valuable SiUy of Portugal ; but the prefent king, unable 
io pay the enormou^i, ungenerous taxes demanded by 
Maicarene, refigned his revenues to the Portuguefe. 
Twenty thoufand Qochinians bound themielves in an oath 
to die in. defence of their ancient rights, and Mafcarene 

M 2 was 


* By the ftatHtes of Lamego, the Magna. Cbarta of Portugal, a for^gner 
caimptJiold tb^ PoJtugaefe fceptie. 
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was necei&tated to fufpend his acquirement, an acquire- 
ment which was relinquiflied by D. Duarte de Menezes, 
who, after the ufual regency of three years, fucceeded him 
in command. Malaca, inveifted by the king of Ujantana, 
was now defolated by famine. About an hundred people 
died every day, and mothers exchanged their children that 
they might not eat their own offspring. The ifland of 
Ceylon was alfo deeped in bloody and the Portuguefe there 
reduced to the deepeft diftrefi;. But though Don Paulo de 
Lima difplayed the ancient valour of his countrymen in the 
relief of Malaca and the fort of Columbo in Ceylon, the 
frequent repulfes of the Portuguefe emboldened the natives 
to feize every opportunity of hoftility.. 

Under the government of Menezes, a court of chance* 
ry, in 1 586, was erefted at Goa. The citizens, long op- 
prefled by military tyrants, had requefted Philip for Such 
jurifdidtion. But what chiefly diftinguifhes this period, is 
the alteration of the R&ya/ Moncpofyj and the eftaUifhment 
of a Portuguese East India Company. The re^- 
venues of India, received by the exchequer of Lifbon, 
amounted to little more than a million of crowns. This, 
yearly fent to Portugal in Indian goods on board of his 
majedys fhips, had long been inadequate to the expence 
of the armaments almoft annually equipped in Portugal for 
the fupport of the Indian dominion ||. And Philip, un- 
willing 

f According to Faria, the royal revenues, about this time, ftood thus : 
The cudoms of Dio, above 100,000 crowns; thofe of Goa, 160,000 ; thoie 

of 
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filing to continue fuch prepoftcrous courfe, fanned the 
trade of India to a company of merchants, under regulati- 
ons of the fame fpirit by which the Spanifli trade to Mexi- 
co, and the Portuguefc commerce with * Brazil, have ever 
been governed. As in thefe the fovercign is fole mafter of 
the garrifons and territory, which are protefted by his 
fleets and armies, fo Philip remained fovereign of Portu- 
guefe India. And as the annual flotas which fail to Mexi- 
co and Brazil are under fevere reftriftions, but have the 
exclu/ive privilege of trading to thofe regions, fo the mer- 
chants who undertook the annual equipment of the Indian 
fquadron, in reward of the revenue ftipulated to be paid, 
received the exclu/ive privilege of trading with India. An 
eftablifhment upon other principles would have been incon 
fiftent with every idea of colonization, underftood, or ever 
pradtifed, by the courts of Spain and Portugal. 

When this new commercial regulation was known in In- 
dia, it excited the greateft difcontent. And all the autho- 
rity of the viceroy and of the clergy was hardly fufEcient to 

fupprefs 

Maiaca, 70,000; the tribute of princes and territoties, 200,000 ; which to- 
gether with the king's (hare of the prizes taken by his own (hips, amount- 
ed to above a million of crowns yearly. It ought to have been two milli- 
ons, fays our hidorian, but was thus reduced by the frauds of office, and 
enormous falaries of the commanders of the various forts, which article 
alone amounted to more than half a million per annum. 

* The trade to thefe places is confined to particular ports, annual flotas 
and regifter fhips, and even the quantity of goods limited. See Account 
of the European Settlements in America, fifth edit. vol. i. p. 234, &c. 
4nd 315. 
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^upprefs an infurreAion at Goa. By its due operation, the 
lucrative licentioufnefs of the private traders would have 
received fome bounds ; and a check upon their immenfe 
profits gave a general alarm. There were ftated voyages 
performed under the direftion of the viceroy to colleft the 
king's revenues in the diflFerent fettlements. And the com- 
manders of thefe fquadrons, a£ked now, without reftfaint, 
as private merchants, and their profits were almoft incredi- 
ble J. The idea of preventing the military to become mer- 
chants was now no more. And even the viceroys, after 
Caftro and Ataide, became private traders. Befides their 
yearly falarics, now raifed to 18,000 crowns, fomc of them 
cleared 3, fome 5, and fome 800,000 ducats, by their own 
merchandife. And thofe who bore the title of Don were 
not now afhamed to command their own piratical mer- 
chant fhips. After Caftro, Tome of the firft nobility of 
Portugal were fent to govern India ; and their hiftorians 
bluntly confefs, that they went thither to repair their for- 
tunes. But though the new regulations were in the fpirit 
of the Spanifli trade to Mexico, nothing like the regulari- 
ty of the flotas was retained in India. The viceroy ftill re- 
tained the care of fitting out the homeward ihips, and the 
exigencies of India rendered their number and cargoes ever 
precarious. 

Don 

^ According to Faria*s eflimate, the voyage from Goa to China and Ja- 
pan, brought the captain 100,000 crowns, for only the freight of the goods 
of others which he catried ; that from Coromandel to Malaca, ao,ooo ; from 
Goa to Mozambique, 24,000; and the fliort voyage to Ceylon, 4000. 
And the profits of their own trade were equally great. 
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Don Duarte de Menezes was fucceeded, in 1588, by 
j^manuel de Souza Continno, who in 1590 refigned the 
fword to Matthias de Albuquerque^ who governed abont 
feven jears. In 15:97, Don Francifco de Gama, Count 
de Vidigueyra^ and grandfon of the difcoverer of India, 
s^cended the throne of Portuguefe Afia, But not more de- 
generated were the times, than were his actions and man- 
ners from thofe of his illuftrious anceftor. He was the 
moft detefted and moft infulted ruler f that ever governed 
India \ and the meanneis of his abilities, the ferocious un- 
graceful haughtinefs of his carriage, and his grofs injudicQ, 
merited the flgnal contempt with which he was treated. 
The peninfula of Pudepatam, between Goa and Cochin, 
was at this time pofTefied by a Mooriih pirate named 
Mahomet Cunnale Marca, who made war alike on the Por- 
tuguefe and the fubjefts of the Zamorim. The Zamorix^ 
and the Viceroy entered into a treaty to crufh this pirat^; 
and the former, with an army of 20,000 men, and Don 
Luis de Gama, brother of the latter, with a fleet of above 
fifty veflels, laid fiege to Marca's peninfula ; but both were 
ignominioufly repulfed; and the Portuguefe arms under 
Don Luis received the greateft difgrace, fays Faria, they 
had ever, except at Ormuz, experienced in the Eaft. 
Andreas de Furtado, tibe only Portuguefe officer of this 
period whofe name is recorded with honour, foon after 
compelled Marca to furrender on condition of life ^ a con- 
dition 

' f For ia(lsui(%s of theie, iee the ootes on the life of Camoens. 
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dition which was brutally violated by the ungenerous 
Gamaf. But what principally marks the fatal regency of 
this count de Vidigueyra, is the arrival of the firft warlike 
fquadron of the Dutch in India, the heralds of the total 
fubverfion of the Afiatic empire of Portugal. 

For the laft twelve years, the Portuguefe cruelties f in 
Ceylon had difgraced human nature. And for many years, 
annual fleets had regularly been fent to the coafts of Mala- 
bar and the north of Goa, to make piratical wars, on pre- 
tence of the fuppreflion of pirates. Yet, as if all their for- 
mer cruelties had been too little, a Bull ofCroifade^ in I594> 
arrived in India, commanding the Portuguefe to reduce 
the infidels to the faith by the force of arms. This was a 
new pretence to plunder the pagodas, -the repofitories of 
the Gentoo treafures, and was procured by the Jefuits, 
who now governed the fprings of a£bion over all Portuguefe 
Afia. Though moft adroit in fraudful cabals, that which 
bears the difhonefl: name of low cunning was their only ta- 
lent. Cruel, obftinate, and narow in their minds, the 

grofleft 

I Vid. Notes on the life of Camoens. 

f Don Hierome de Azevedo commanded in Ceylon during the ruinous 
"wars already mentioned. When he kept the field, and had gained any ad« 
vantages, he compelled the Indian mothers to cad their children between 
milftones, and to look on while they were ground in pieces. At other times 
he ordered his fbldiers to bold up the (hrieking infants on the tops of their 
pikes. This he did for a moft wretche4 pun. The natives of Ceylon call 
themfelves Gallas^ and Gallos is Spanifli for a cock. Hark bow tbefe young 
toeks rroTv— is recorded as his ufual fpeech, when the infants fcreamed on 
the lance. 
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groflHl compulfion, and the horrors of the inquifition U, 
were the methods by which they endeavoured to propagate 
their religion. Avaricious of power and riches, and eager 
for immediate pofleffion, thejr thruft themfelves into every 
public tranfa£)ion. The idle luxurious military eafily iuf- 
fered themfelves to be guided by them : and t^eir intrigues 
and ignorance of the arts of civil and miUtary government, 
embroiled and perplexed every operation. In almoft every 
expedition was a Monclaros : ahd it became ufual for the 
defeated commanders to vindicate themfelves by accufing 
the Jefiiits. Impreft with the enumeration of the fa£ts 
from which the above conclufions are drawn, and having 
mentioned a difpute amicably adjufted by a Jefuit, Tbe Re- 
ligious, fays the hiftorian Soufa, are fuccefsful agents in the 
promotion of peace between Lay Governors s but when they take 
upon themfelves the government of fecular affairs^ they bring 
every thing to confujion and ruin. 

While the Jefiiits thus cankered and confounded every 
fpring of government, the civil and military officers, intent 
only on their own prefent gain beheld the public weak- 
nefs with the moft languid indifference. Almoft totally 

engrofled 

I So difTereot from Xavicr were the Jefuits of this period, that they to- 
tally impeded the converfion of the Gentoos, by the mod abfiird topics of 
conteft. The Gcntoos wear a TtJUera of three threads, (of which fee p. 473) 
and are bigotted to the ufe of this their ancient badge. But the Jefuits, 
who faid it was inllituted by the Devil, obflinately infifled that it fhould 
be relinquifhed by their new converts. The badge and their old religion 
were therefore continued. 
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engroiled by their immenfe American empirej and the 
politics of Europe, the Spanifh court paid little attention 
to Portuguefe India* The Will of the Viceroy, now 
snore arbitrary than ever, was the Supreme Law i head- 
long in its operation in his prefence, and headlong where 
his creatures, who fhaped it to their pleafure, were armed 
with power ^ but it was feeble and mifinterpreted, often 
contemned and diibbeyed, in the diftant fettlements. The 
commanders on the different ftations ceafed to a£t in con- 
cert with each others and their forts were often in a ftate 
of blockade, under all the miferies of famine. It was now 
ufual for commanders and whole bands of the Portuguese, 
without the confent of their fuperiors, to undertake jMra- 
tical expeditions, and to enter into the fervice of the Afia- 
tic princes * : and in many actions they fought againft each 
other with the greateft rancour. Their mother country 

groaned 

* About 1586, the Turks with powerful armies invaded Perfia. Some 
years after, the immenfe armies oi the M^gai invaded the regions beyond 
the Ganges. And the great kingdoms of Pegu and Siam were alternately 
laid walte by each other. Portuguefe adventurers diflinguifhed themfelves 
in all thefe wars ; nor did they confult the viceroy when they went ofi* with 
their [hipping and foldiers. Two of thefe rencgadoes, by the mod deteda- 
|>ie treachery and cruelty, rofe to the fovereign rank ; and, under the regal 
title, negociated with the Portuguefe viceroys. Of thefe hereafter. 

The hiftory of one of thefe renegadoes throws light on Portuguefe Afia. 
Tago Soarez de Melo, guilty of murder, fled from the fentence of death in 
Portugal. He was feveral years a pirate in the eadern feas. On his pro- 
mife to accuie Don Stephen de Gama, he was pardoned by M. Alonzo 
de Souza, the new governor. He afterwards, with above looo Por- 
tuguefe, who renounced allegiance to their fovereign, went to Pegu, 
where he was appointed general of the army, grati£ed with im- 
menfe treafure, and entitled the king*s brother. In this height of his 

fortune. 
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groaned under the yoke of Spain. Moftly natives of the 
Eaft, the Portuguefe in India loft all affcAion for Portu^ 
gal, and indeed the political chain which bound them to- 
gether was now but a flender thread. Unreftrained by 
regular government, the will of the captain of the fort was 
abfolute, and his protedion of the moft audacious plun- 
derers was the fupport of his poy^r. Detefted by the na- 
tiveS) at ftrife among themCelves, every circumftance con- 
curred to invite other merchants to India. In this wretch- 
ed condition of Portuguefe Afia, Houtman, a Dutch mer- 
cbanti while in jail for debt at Liibon, planned the efta- 
blifhment of his countrymen in the Eaft. The Hollan- 
ders paid his debts ; he failed for Afia, and returned with 
credentials of his promiie, which gave birth to the Dutch 
India Company, an inftitution of deep commercial wifdom : 
a regular machine, connected in all its operations, and the 
very reverie of that blind monfter, that divided Polypus, 
the Portuguefe defpotical anarchy. 

The 

fortune, he happened to pafs by the honfe of a rich merchant on the day of 
his daughter*s wedding. He entered in with his armed followers, and was 
invited to partake of the fumptaoiis entertainment. Struck with the 
beauty of the young lady, he attempted to take her away by force ; the 
bridegroon^and his kindred who offered refiftance, were flaughtered upon 
the banqueting tables ; and the frantic bride fled from the fcene of horror, 
and efided her life with a cord. Soon after, however, the power of Melo, 
and the h oufand Portuguefe who (erved under him, were not fufficient to 
proteA him from the rage of the people. The king delivered him up, and 
he was torn in pierces by the multitude. 
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The fpicc iflands offered the faircft field for the Dutch 
operations. Here the Portuguefe were both weakeft 
and moft detefted. And at Amboina and Ternate the 
ftrangers were gladly received, and conditions of com- 
merce fettled f. In 1600, Ayres de t Saldanna fucceeded 
the weak Count de Vidigueyra } but he was equally remifs, 
and made no head againft the Dutch. One of his captains 
only, the brave Furtado, for five years carried on a petty 
war with the Hollanders among the Maluccos •, but though 
he gained feveral viftorics, he was unable to expel the new 
intruders. And new fquadrons from Holland arrived 
yearly, and carried their hoftilities from Mozambique "to 
Bengal and other parts of India. The Portuguefe valour 
feemed to revive, and the Dutch, in many engagements, 
weredefcatcd. Their vanquifhed fleets, however, carried 
rich cargoes to Europe, and brought frefh fupplies. The 
Jefuits omitted no device, no fi-aud, that might mflame 
the natives againft them ; even their repubUcan- form of 
government was reprefented as big with ruin to the Indian 

t Nothing but the deep deteftation of the Portuguefe could haye procured' 
fiich favour ; for previous to this, the very firft operation of the Dutch had 
difplayed their character. They were detefted in offeiing money of bafe 
metal for the cargo of the firft (hip which they loaded with fpiccry. Thofc 
who offered it were fcized by the natives ; and the fquadron which firft ar- 
rived at Ternate, endeavoured to refcue their countrymen at Java, by force 
of arms, but were repulfed, and compeUed to pay the nmfom which the 
natives demanded. 

+ He renewed the treaty of alliance with the celebrated Echebar, or 
Akbar, who was now mafter of aU India, as far fouth as Viiapor. 

princes. 
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princes* But the deteftation of the Portuguefe name was 
deep in India ; and that rooted odium, to which their vil- 
lainies and cruelties had given birth, and had long nourUh- 
cd, was now felt to militate againft them more than milli- 
ons in arms. Had the general conduct of the Portuguefe 
governors been like that of Albuquerque, had the princes 
of India mourned over their graves, no ftrangers had ever 
eftablUhed themfelves on the ruin of fuch allies. Though 
repeatedly defeated in war, the Dutch commerce increafed, 
the harbours of India received them wUh kindnefs, and 
gave them aiUftance ; while the firiendlefs detefted Portu- 
guefe, though viftorious in almoft every Ikirmifh, were 
harafled out and daily weakened. Like beafls of prey in 
their dens, or mountaineer banditti, they kept their gloomy 
fortrefles, their deftruftion the wifli of the natives, who 
yet were a&aid too openly to provoke the rage of thefe 
^wolves and tygers. About four years after the arrival of 
the Dutch, the Englifh alfo appeared in India. The 
Dutch, who pleaded the law of nature, without ceremony 
entered the bcft harbours, and endeavoured to drive the 
Portuguefe from their fettlements. The Englifh, in 1 60 1 , 
under Sir James Lancafter, crefted feveral fadlories in In- 
dia, but they went to ports open to all, and offered injury 
to neither Dutch, Portuguefe, nor Moorifh fettlement. 
Twenty Englifh fleets made the voyage to India without 
hoflility with the natives, when the Portuguefe Jefuits 
brought on a rupture, which ended in the lofs of the Por- 
tuguefe 
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tuguefe military reputation* Every treacherous art which 

the Moors pradlifed againft Gama was repeated by the Je- 

fuits^ and the event was the fame : for he who fights with 

the weapons of fraud, whenever he miiles hb blow, ftands 

naked and weakened, and every wound he receives is 

mortal. 

In 1604 Saldanna the viceroy was fucceeded in office 
and languid negligence, by Don Alonze de Caftro ; and 
on Caftro's death, in the third year of his government, 
Don Frey Alexio de Menezes, archbifhop of Goa^ was 
invefted with the authority, though not mth the title of 
viceroy. The patronage of the Inquifition, and the re«- 
du Aion pf the Chriftians of St. Thomas, of Ethiopia and 
Armenia, to the See of Rome, were the fole employ- 
ments of this governor. In 1608, the brave Furtado re- 
ceived the fword of command : he was a foldier ; and his 
firft ambition was the expulfion of the Hollanders. He 
called the council and principal citizens of Goa, and urged 
them to afiift him in ftriking a deciiive blow, which might 
ruin the Dutch. His fpeech was heard with joy ; but when 
he had filled the port of Goa with a formidable navy, Ruy 
Lorenzo de Tavora arrived from Portugal, and fuperfeded 
Fortado, in the Third Month of his regency. The only 
circumftance for which Tavora is diftinguiflied is his gene- 
rous acknowledgment, that he thought it was Furtado 
who governed, when he faw fuch warlike preparation, 

and 
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and that he was unhappy to fuperfedc fo worthy a gover- 
nor. And unhappy it was for the Portuguefe intereft. It 
was now twelve years fince the Engliih, and fifteen fince the 
Dutch, had portended the ruin of the Portuguefe; yet, ex- 
cept the armament of Furtado, no regular plan had ever * 
been concerted for the expulfion of fuch formidable rivals. 
About this time, captain Beft, in a large EngUfh ihip, and 
captain Salmon, in a bomb-ketch, lay near Surat j Nunno 
de Dindo, with four large galliots, and twenty-five fri- 
gates, part of the armament prepared by Furtado, was 
fent by Tavora to take or deftroy them. The Mogul had 
an army at this time upon the (hore. The beach and the 
eminences were covered with fpeftators. And now thofe 
who had deemed the Portuguefe invincible at fea, with 
aftonifliment beheld nine and twenty fliips vanquiflied and 
put to flight by two veffels *• And a few days after, Tho- 
mas Beft, in a harder conflift, was again viftorious. Don 
Hierome dc Azevedo, whofe cruelties in Ceylon difgraccd 
the name of man, in i6i 2 fucceeded Tavora in the viceroy- 
fhip of India. In every view -of importance, the hiftory 
of Portuguefe Afia terminates with his government. And 
the occurvcQces of his regency are ftrongly charadteriilic, 
not of a falling, but of a fallen empire. 

The 


* An Indian, who had been aboard the EngliHi fhips, told Nunno that 
they had not above a week's provifion, and that he had nothing to do but 
to prevent them to take in frefh water. Nunno replied, that be would not 
fptnda 'wuk^t provijions upon hu oivn men to purcbafe a vi&ory tbat mlgbt Le gained 

in 
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The moft fearlefs infolence and treachery were now the 
charaAeriftics of the Portuguefe commanders on every fla- 
tion. Pereyra, captain of the fort of Mombaila, treache- 
roufly bribed the Cafres to murder the king, whofe head 
he fcnt as a trophy to the viceroy Azevedo. The infolence 
of Don Luis de Gama brought the hoftilities of the Turks 
and Perfians upon Ormuz and the adjoining territories. In 
Ceylon, the common foldiers robbed the natives at plea- 

fure, 


M an hour. And in the fame high fpirit he (ent Canning, an Englifli priib- 
ner in his cuftody, to help his countrymen to fight, boafting, that b* would 
foom tah him again %uitb more company. As Nunno advanced, with red banners 
difplayed. Bed weighed his anchors, and began the fight in the centre of 
the four Urge galliots ; and Captain Salmon, in the bomb ketch, behaved 
with equal courage. Withington, a writer of king James's time,4hus men- 
tions the engagement : ** Captain Salmon, of the bomb ketch, the Ofian- 
" der, was like a Salamander amid the fire, dancing the hay about the 
** Portuguefe, friflung and playing like a falmon.** The Portuguefe wri- 
ters afcribe theie victories to the excellence of the Englifh and incapacity of 
their own gunners. Soon after, however, the Englifli commerce in In- 
dia greatly declined. The Dutch pretended that their hoftilities in India 
were in revenge of the Spanifli tyranny in the Netherlands, Portugal 
alio bowed down beneath the fame cruel yoke; yet this, in the 
Dutch logic, was her crime ; and thus, becaufe the Portuguefe groaned 
under Spanifli opprefGon, the Spanifli oppreflfion in the Netherlands 
was revenged upon them. The truth is, the Portuguefe iettlements were 
little regarded by Spain, and the Dutch intruded upon them as the 
ilronger boats in a German forefl flioulder the weaker ones from the 
bed fail of acorns. Though beat off by the herdimen, the ftronger 
boars perfift and return ; fo the Dutch perfifted, till they fecured poi^ 
feflion. Every thing, however, was different in the firfl fettlement of the 
Englifli. The Author of the Hijioire Pbilofopbique^ l5*f . feems to decry the 
policy of their firfl captains, who made themfelves maflers of no port, but 
bought their cargoes of the native merchants. But he ought to have owned 
that the hofliiities of the Turks and Moguls, and the treachery of the lat- 
ter in expelling the Englifli favors, rendered retribution jufl. Bat with all 

the 
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fare, and the commanders added rapes and adulteries ; //'// 
the people f fays Faria, fought refuge among thi wild beajts of 
the mountains^ tojbun the more brutal outrage of men. Near 
Sural, a^Portuguefc captain, in breach of the peace, took 
a rich (hip from Mecca, the property of the Mogul, and 
carried her in triumph into the harbour of Goa. Reftitu- 
tion wasrefufed, and the Mogul, whole dominion was 
VOL. I. N now 


ihtfat^fnnd of a Ma^mlift, the Engiifli perceived, fays he, thai great ricb^ 
es could noi be acquired nvitbout great injujiice ; and that to attain the advantages 
enjoyed by the Portuguefe and Dutch, they mud aUb adopt their meafures, 
and eftabtilh themfelves by force of arms. But Jaiiiey,he adds, as if he con- 
demned fuch narrow policy, was too pufillanimous, and too much engaged 
in controverfial divinity, to allow warlike operations. The treaty of the 
Engiifli with the potent king of Perfia, however, he mentions as an* effort 
of great political wifHom. But Sir D. Cotton's embafly into Perfia, in the 
Clarendon State Papers, Vol. L p. jfi* foJ* throws another light upon this 
affair. ' The treaty with Perfia was theidiefl ilep the Engliih could poinbly 
have taken. According to this authentic record, the great monarch of 
Perfia appears little better than a captain of Italian banditti ; and his prime 
minifler, raifed from the meaneft flation, as a greater (huffier and villain 
than his mafler. The treaty with Perfia, indeed, alarmed the Mogul, the 
Portuguefe, and the Dutch, and brought hodilities upon the Englifh, which 
the pofiUanimous James would not allow them to puniih as juflice required. 
But it was not two months together in the mind, nor was it in the power 
of the tyrant of Perfia to give any effe^ual adlflance to the Engliih. A Per- 
fian (truck J^ord Shirley, the Sophi*s ambaflador, in the prefence of James, 
and each charged the other with impoflure. The king of Perfia and his 
miniflerdid nothing but fcmple the credentials ferit from England, and en- 
deavour to extort prefents. While James thus amufed himfcif with his 
Perfian negociation, as fagacious and fruitlefs as thofe he held with the 
court of Spain and the Prince Palatine, the commerce of his fubje£ts lan- 
guifhed in India. Hopelefs of any help from Perfia, they entered into a 
kind of partnerfhip in fbme of the Dutch fettlemepts. But when the Hol- 
lander found his opportunity, the Englifh of Amboyna and dther places 
experienced injuries and cruelties which are yet unatoned, and which for 
many years rendered them of little or no confequence in the Eaft. 
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now extended from the kingdom of Delhi to the confined 
of Calicut) detained all the Portuguefe fhips in his harbours $ 
and, together with his tributary the king of Decan. laid 
fiege to Damam, Chaul and Bacaim, and defolated the 
country around. Even the unwarllke Chinefe were exafpe- 
rated, and the humble fubmlffion of the Portuguefe to new 
and fevefe laws, preferved their continuance at Macao. In 
1606, a Dutch fleet had blocked up the mouth of the Ta- 
gu?, and prevented the annual fupplies to India ; and their 
power was now greatly increafed in the Eaft. The natives 
in hatred of the Portuguefe, in every part favoured them : 
the kings of Achem and Ternate often affiled them with 
powerful armies agauift Malaca and the Maluccos, and the 
Hollanders were now frequently viftorious* While the 
caftern world was thus in arms againft the Portuguefe, iil- 
furrc£lions among themfelves raged in every fettlement. 
While the goldfmiths and mercers of Goa had a bloody en- 
gagement, the peace officers robbed the fhops of both par- 
ties. An armament of feven fhips and 250 foldiers was 
found necefTary to fupprefs the murderous tumults at Me^ 
liapor. In the tumults of Chaul, Bacaim, Trapor, and 
Tana, fome of the Portuguefe were almofl daily flaughter-* 
ed by each other ; and while they were murdering one ano- 
ther in Ceylon, the natives iflued from the forefts and 
mountains, and reduced them to the greateft extremity, 
lago Simoens, for fervices rendered to the emperor of Mo-* 
nomotapa, had received a grant of all the mines of that 
country in favour of the king of Portugal, and had built 

fome 
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Ibxne forts on the river Zatnbeze. To enfure his fuccefs, 
he folicited-a reinforcement from the viceroy, which was 
lent under the command of Fonfeca Pinto, a lawyer. But 
this reinforcement turned their arms againft Simoens, and 
brought him and his fettlement to utter ruin. Fonfeca, who 
was fent as judge to Mozambique, enriched himfelf by the 
moft flagitious afts of injuftice and tyranny f, an example 
which was followed by his fucceflbrs, who without the au- 
thority of Azevedo, condemned an officer to the gibbet, 
and alternately imprifoned each other. 

By conceflions and prefents the viceroy had now purchat 
ed peace with the Mogul, who influenced by the arts of the 
Jefuit Pereypo, interdifted commerce with the Englifh and 
Dutch ; and the Portuguefe merchant fhips which were de- 
tained in his harbours were relieved. During the laft thir- 
ty yearsj^the ftrength and commerce of the Turks had con- 
fiderably increafed on the coafts of Arabia §. Their trade 

N 2 with 

f He even fold the provifions, implements, and mining tools which he 
carried to Simoens, whom he accufed to the emperor as a tebel againft the 
\iccroy, and urged the emperor to kill him. He feized the lands of Simoens, 
and ibid his Haves and effects* He depofed Ruy de Melo, governor of Mo« 
zambique, and alfo feized his eflace, which he appropriated to himfelf. 
Melo was acquitted at Goa. lago de Cunha, another lawyer, was appoint- 
ed to authority equal with Fonleca, with command to redore Melo, When 
they arrived, they imprifioned Fonfeca, but an officer named Guerra reliev- 
ed him, and imprifoned Cunha. ' And he, as Fonfeca had done, bribed his 
keepers, and efcaped to Mombafia, where Melo then was. Melo 'and 
Cunha now failed for Mozambique, and Fonfeca with immenfe wealth fled 
to Goa ; but Guerra, who remained, was tried by Cunha, and executed. 

§ By this increafe, the cufloms of Ormuz and Mafcate wtre greatly re- 
duced. Vid. Faria, fub Ann. 1616. 
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with the ports of the Mogul was great, and confiderabfe 
quantities of the produce of India were now again ient ta 
Europe by Egypt and Conftantinople. The fubjefts of the 
Mogul refiifed commerce with the Englifh, and the Turks 
had offered hoftilities to Sir Henry Middleton in the Red 
Sea. Middleton therefore appealed to the force of arms;^ 
but he did not z£t as a pirate. He feized fome Mogul vef- 
fels near Aden, but for the Indian traffic which he took 
from themi he gave them full value in Englifli goods, ac- 
cording to the eftimation of the Eaft, profeffing that he 
only defired an equitable commerce. Fearful of fuch rivals, 
Azevedo fitted out a fleet of eight ihips, fome of 8, fomc 
of 6, 5) and 400 tons, befides 60 frigates, and fome fly 
boats. But after a faint attack, Azevedo withdrew ; and 
though often braved by the Englifh, reinforced only with 
four veflels, to the deeper aftonifl>ment of India, he de- 
clined the combat, and fufiered the enemy, unmolefted, to 
proceed homeward with loaded fhips. 

Nor was Miranda, the admiral of the feas of Malaca^ 
more profperous. After a hard engagement with a great 
fleet of Achem, he was totally defeated f by a Dutch fqua- 
dron of eight veflels. The trade with China was now an- 
nually interruptetl by the Dutch, who, not fatisfied with 
the route by the Cape of Good Hope, had now pafled the 

ftrait* 

f So completely was he defeated, that he efcaped to fliorc with only fix 
fflen. 
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ibraits of JMagellan, and opened a Ir ade with Japan J. A 
Portuguefe adventurer^ named Sebaftian Gonfalez Tibao §, 
wbOj by betraying the Indian princes who favoured him, 
eftabliflied himfelf in Sundava, was there proclaimed king, 
;and became an independent monarch. Confcious that the 
;king of Arracam, his Ji^te ally, whom he had treacheroufly 
deferted when invaded by the Mogul, would meditate re- 
venge, he lent an embafly to Azevedo, to whom he offer- 
.jcd alliance, and propofed a war with the king of Arracam. 
AUured by Tibao's report of the immenfe treafures of that 
prince, Azevedo, contrary, fays Faria, to all laws human 
and divine, concluded the defired treaty with the renegado, 
^nd invaded Arracam. But here alfo the Portuguefe arms 
were difgraced, and Tibao, deprived of every foot of ter- 
-ritory, was reduced to his original meannjcfs. Even more 
unfortunate was Philip de Brito e Nicote. By themoft un- 
grateful treachery to the king of Tangu and other Indian 
{Mrinces, he alfo had raifed himfelf to the fovereign power, 
^ad been proclaimed king of Pegu, and his name was the 

terror 

^ This country- was difcovered by the Portuguefe, who opened a trade 
with it, about 1543. 

§ This adventurer went to India 9. private fbldier. He deferted from the 
fervice, and became a feller of fait in Bengal. His profits increafed, till he 
found himfelf mafter of a fquadron of ten veflels, with which he commenc- 
ed piratical wars ; and having aflumed regal power, he extended his territo- 
ries, and made treaties with the neighbouring princes. The king of Arra- 
cam, threatened with an invafion from the Mogul, entered into a league with 
Tibao. But, bribed by the Mogul, he fuffered his army to pafs him ; and 
while the Moguls plundered one part of the rich ki{igdom of Arracam, he 
plundered the cities of the other fide* 
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terror of Siam and the neighbouring regions. The king of 
Ava, in revenge of his vaflal the king of Tangu, with an 
army of 120,000 men, and a fleet of 40a veflels, laidiiege 
to Brito in his ftrong fort of Siriam. Azevedo in hope 
that he might prove an aufpicious ally, fent an armament 
of five galliots to the fupport of Brito •, but Brito, ere its 
arrival, was overpowered, after a brave defence J. His 
wife and foldiers were maimed and fent into flavery 5 and 
he hlmfelf and his male kindred were impaled on the ram- 
parts of his garrifon. 

Such were now the civil infurre^lions, fuch the wars § of 
the Portuguefe ; the fpirit of Azevedo's treaties are even 
more charadleriilic. Won by Middleton*s gallant behavi- 
our, and regardlefs of the viceroy's refentment, the Mo- 
gul contrary to the late treaty, not only admitted the £ng- 
lifh to free commerce with his fubjefts, but the Englifji 

admiral 
/ 

t Brito had no powder to repel the enemy, an officer whom he had fent 
with money to purcbafe that article having never returned. He was impal- 
ed wHth his face to his houfe, and lived two days, fays Faria, in that dread- 
ful condition. 

§ Though under the fame monarch, the Spanifli governor of the Philip- 
pine ifles fent a party of men, in i6oa, who, in defiance of the remonftran- 
ces and threats of the Portuguefe commander, built a fort at the port of 
Pinal. Some years after, however, the increafe of the Dutch power inclin- 
ed the governor of Manilla to folicit the alliftance of Azevedo, to expel the 
Dutch from the Maluccos. But the viceroy could only afford an armament 
which confiiled chiefly of tranfported felons. And thefe whoUy defertcd 
ere they came to a^ion. The admiral having, contrary to his orders, touch- 
ed at Malaca, gave them the final opportunity. 
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admiral was entertained, by his order, with all the fplen- 
dour of eaftern pomp. The Zamorim, the king of Cochin, 
and the king of the little iflandof Paru, prepared for hof- 
, tilities i Azevedo fent rich prefents, and begged for peace •, 
the prefents were accepted, but the moft contemptuous 
pretences excufed delay, and the conditions were never fet- 
tled. An embai^, with rich prefents, was fent to Abas Xa, 
king of Perfia, who meditated the conqueft of Ormuz ; but 
this was alfo treated with fcorn, and the Perfians, afllfted 
by the Englifh, foon after wrefted Ormuz and its territory 
from the Portuguefe. Idle, undetermined treaties, were 
renewed with the Mogul, and tranfafted with the king of 
Siam, who would not confent to expel the Englifh from 
his harbours. The reafons he urged fpeak the deepeft con- 
tempt : he excufed the hoftilities of the queen of Patane, 
his vaflal, by faying Ihe was mad ; and he liked the Englifh, 
he faid, becaufe they were ufeful to him, and fhewed him 
great refpcft. The prince of Pandar, a kingdom of Cey- 
lon, though the Portuguefe had lately murdered an ambaf- 
fador from his neighbour the king of Candea, fent propofals 
of peace and offered tribute to the viceroy ; but finding the 
Portuguefe lefs formidable than he had efteemed, he recant- 
ed: and Azevedo concluded the treaty, on condition of on- 
ly one half of the tribute firft propofed. But the moft con- 
temptuous treatment is yet unmentioned. The king of Ava, 
alarmed at the treaty with Siam, and apprehenfive of re- 
venge for the death of Brito, fent an embaffy to the viceroy 
^zevedo accepted his propofals, and Martinho de Cofta 

Falcam, 
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Falcam, bis ambafia^orj went to ratify the, treaty at the 
court of Ava. But the monarch's fears, and the reputati- 
on of the Portuguefe valour, were now no more. After 
many days fpent by Falcam in vain folicitations for an au- 
dience, the hour of midnight was at laft appointed. In the 
dark he was brought to an apartment, and in the dark alfo 
was ordered to deliver his embsifly, for the Hiqg, .they faid, 
was there, and liftened. He delivered it, and received no 
anfwer. Yet, though this haughty filence told him he had 
been talking to the walls, Falcam ftill meanly folicited to 
fee the fovereign } and the former refined contempt was 
renewed. A day, and a place in the ftreet wei^e named, 
where Falcam might fee his majefly as he rode put on his 
elephant. The day came, but the king never deigned 
turn his eye to the pla^re where the ambafladpr flood. 
And Falcam, thus loaded with the moft contemptuous dis- 
grace, returned to Goa. 

On a voyage to Dio, Azevedo fell in with four Englifh 
veflels. He held a council of war, and it was refolved not 
to fight, becaufe the ftate of India, idiould viftory declare 
ngainft them^ could not fuftain the lofs of the large galleon 
in which the admiral iailed. Such was the poverty of the 
Portuguefe cuftom-houfes in the Eaft ; and the exchequer 
of Lifbon received an equally fmall and precarious revenue 
from the Company of Merchants who were the proprietors 
of the goods brought to Portugal. In fome of the laft fif- 
teen years, not a Portuguefe fliip failed from India to Eu- 
rope; 
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rope 'f and half of thofe vi^hich ventured out, were either 
itaken by enemies, or, having failed late in the feafon, were 
destroyed by tempeft^ 

While thus degraded and broken down, the Spanifh 
court completed the ruin of the Portuguefe Eaftem empire. 
The expence of the fupplies, lately fent againft the Dutch 
and Englifh, far exceeded the taxes of the Company, reap* 
ed by Spain y and Azevedo received an order from the 
court of Aijadrid, to difpofe of every employment, of every 
office under him, by public fale, that money might be rai& 
cd to fupport his government. We now need add few cir* 
cumftances more, for the hiftory of the fall of the Portut- 
guefe empire in Afia, is here eflentially complete. 

While the Indian ilate was fo poor, that it could not 
afibrd to rifque the lofs of a iingle galleon, Azevedo the 
viceroy was immenfely rich. As he complained one day 
of the great lofles fuftained by his trading veffeis, near the 
latter part of his reign, one of his officers told him he was 
ftill w^rth 4 or 500,000 ducats. To this he replied, lam 
Jlifl worth tnore than thatfum in cattle only. 

Though the miniftry of Spain feemed to have abandon- 
ed India, they beheld the fuccefs of the Dutch with great 
refentment. Becaufe he had not defeated the Dutch and 
EngUih, Azevedo was recalled, was ftripped of his riches, 

and 
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and condemned to a dungeon, in which he * ended his 
lifei and in which he was niaintained by the Jefuits, who 
afterwards honourably buried him : a debt, pD doubt, of 
gratitude for the fervices which he had rendered that fo- 
ciety in India* 

Even deeper declenfion foUowed the reign of Azevedo. 
The numerous Portuguefe forts, almoft every were ftripr 
ped of territory, had been long fuffered to fall into decay ; 
for their commanders were only intent on their own iud- 
den aggrandifement. Shipwrecks and dreadful tempefts ad- 
ded to the miferies of the Portuguefe : and the moft remark- 
able events of the government of John Count de Redondo, 
who in i6i 7 fuperfeded Azevedo, are the folemnfaftsheld 
at Goa. In fome of theie, the citizens lay day and night on 
the floors of the churches, imploring the divine mercy, in 
the deeped and moft awful filence, while not a found wa$ 
to be heard in the mournful ftreets. 

Though Azevedo was puniihed for not defeating the 
Dutch and Englifh, ib little regard did Spain pay to India, 
that Hernan de Albuquerque, who after Redondo governT 
ed for three years, never received one letter from the court 
of his fovereign. In itfia, Don Francifco de Gama fail- 
ed 

* To the inftances of Azevedo*s cruelties already mentiooed, let another 
be added. He ufed to amuie htmielf and his fbldiers, by throwing his pri- 
foners over the bridge of Malvana, to fee the crocodiles devour them. The 
crocodiles, fays Faria, were fo ufed to this food, that they would lift their 
heads above water and crowd to the place, at the fight of the vidtims. 
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ed from Liibon with four ihips, and the commiffion of 
viceroy. On his voyage, the three veffels which attended, 
contemptuouily left him; and, tofave himfelf from a Dutch 
fquadron, he burned his own (hip on the coaft of Mozam<r 
bique, from whence in a galliot he proceeded to India. 
After a regency of five years, in which he neither execut- 
ed nor planned one action of the fmalleft confequence, he 
refigned the government to Don Luis de Brito, the bifliop 
of Cochim. Malaca, again befiegcd by the king of 
Achem, was again reduced to the deepeft diftrefs ; but the 
biihop would fit out no armament to its relief; jealous, it 
was thought, left the commander of it ihould be appointi- 
ed viceroy. On the bifbop's death, which happened after 
his having benumbed every bufinefs of ftate for near two 
years, the writs • of fucceffion were opened, and two gor 
vernors were found named, one for the civil, the other for 
the military department. But fo vague were the terms of 
exprefiioi), that two gentlemen of different names claimed 
the fword of command- The difpute was fubmitted to the 
council of Goa, and Alvarez Potello was declared goverr 
nor. By a vigorous effort he relieved Malaca ; but he fell 
foon after in an engagement where the Hollanders were vic- 
torious ; and Malaca was again invefted by the neighbour- 
ing princes, affifted by a fquadron of twelve Dutch fhips. 
Mozambique, Ceylon, various forts of the Moluccas and 
on every coaft of India, were alternately loft and recover- 
ed, were again repeatedly attacked by the enemy, and at 
laft finally abandoned by the Portuguefe. In 1632, und^r 

the 
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the viceroyalty of the Count de Linarez, Our European 
fnemiejf fays Faria, roved over thefeas without oppo/ition^ took 
many ofourjbips^ and rmned our trade. They alfi every where 
incenfed the Indian princes againji us ; for we had no agent at 
any of their courts to vindicate our caufe. Yetj deep as iuch 
ilecleniion appears, Linarez, on his return to Europe, pre- 
fented the king of Spain with a hat<*band, and the queen 
with a pair of pendants, a gift valued at 100,000 crowns. 
In 1639, while another archbiihop of Goa was governor, 
a fquadron of nine Dutch veflels rode in triumph in the 
river of Goa, and burnt three galleons in the harbour, 
without oppofition ; for the fort, fays Faria, was deftitute 
both of ammunition and men. In 1640, the kingdom of 
Portugal, by one of the nobleft efforts upon record, threw 
off the yoke of Spain ; and the Portuguefe in India ac- 
knowledged the duke of Braganza as their fovereign. And 
in 1642, a viceroy was fent to India by John IV. But 
though the new monarch paid attention to India, and 
though the English, during their civil wars, abandoned the 
commerce of the Eaft, the Dutch were now fo formidable, 
and their operations fo well connected, and continued, that 
every exertion to recover the dominion of India was fruit- 
lefs and loft. Soon after the civil wars, the Englifh arofe 
to more pov/er and confequence, than even the Dutch, in 
Alia ; and many of the Portuguefe merchants became their 
agents and naval carriers. Towards the end of the feven- 
teenth century, the court of Lifbon turned its attention to 
the Brazils, and neglefted India. A fucceffion of viceroys 

was 
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was however continued ; but of all their numerous fettle- 
ments on every coaft of the eaftern world, the ports of Goa 
and Dio in India, and the ifle of Macao in the bay of Can- 
ton, only remain in the poflefEon of the Portuguefe. And, 
according to the information procured by the abbe Reynal 
(who publiflied his Hiftotre Philofophiqucy i^c. about ten 
years ago) two fmall veflels, often Chinefe, once in the 
year carry fome porcelaine to Gpa and Dio : but thcfc 
muft touch at Surat and other ports to complete their re- 
turn of filks and fpicery. And one fliip, with a poor car- 
go, partly farniflied by the two floops of Macao, and partly 
purchafed from the Englifh, fails once in the year from 
Goa to Lifbon. Such is the fall of that Power, which 
once commanded the commerce of Africa and Afia, from 
the ftraits of Gibraltar to the eaftern fide of Japan. 

But Dio and Goa are unrivalled ftations ; and the ifland 
of Macao, on the coaft of China, is a pofleffion of the ut- 
moft value, a pofleffion which might be envied by the firft 
power of Europe. Would the Portuguefe abolifh the In- 
quifition of Goa, fays Reynal, and open their ports upon 
liberal principles, the Portuguefe flag might again flow 
triumphant over the eaftern ocean. But though this flou- 
rifli cannot be realifed, while the power of the Britifh and 
Dutch continue, there is a wide and favourable field open 
for the increafe of the Portuguefe Indian commerce ; and 
a beginning that promifes future importance has already 
taken place. In 1773, the late king of Portugal new- 
modelled 
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modelled the government of his Afiatic fettlements. By 
the new * laws the power of the governor is altered, and 
the title of Viceroy is changed to that of Captain General. 
The Inquifition of Goa, formerly more dreadful in its 
cruelties than even that of Portugal, is utterly abolifhed ; 
and about fix orfevenveilels are now annually cleared from 
lofbon for India, but the commerce of thefe fleets is a 
Royal Monopoly f and regulated in the fame fpirit by which 
the trade to Brazil is now, and has always been, con- 
ducted and governed. 

The hiftories of wars, from the earlieft times, are much 
alike ; the name's of the countries ravaged, the towns de- 
flroyed, and captains flain, are different ; the motives and 
conduct of the oppreflbrs, and the miferies of the opprefled, 
are the fame. Portugal raifed the firft commercial em- 
pire of the modem world ; the hiftory of her fate there- 
fore opens a new field for the mofi important fpeculation. 
The tranfaClions of the Portuguefe in India are peculiarly 
the wars and negociations of commerce, and therefore of- 
fer inflruflions to every trading country, which are not to 

be found in the campaigns of a Caefar or a Marlborough. 

* 

The profperity and decleniion of foreign fettlements, re- 
fulting from the wifdom or errors of the fupreme power 
at home, from the wifdom or imprudence, the virtues or 
vices of governors abroad ; The ftupendous effeCls of un- 

* For which fee the Noficiat, in the Appendix. 

ilained 
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ftained honour and faith ; The miferable ruinous embar- 
raflments which attend diihoneft policy, though fupported 
by the greateft abilities in the field or in the council ; The 
uncommercial and dreadful confequences of wars unjufUy 
provoked^ though crowned with a long feries of viftories j 
Thefelf-deftruftivemeafures, uncommercial fpirit, and in- 
herent weakncfs of dcfpotic rule ; The power, affluence, 
and {lability which reward the liberal policy of humane go- 
vernment ; in a word, All thofe caufes which nourifh the 
infancy, all thofe which as a fecret difeafe undermine, or 
as a violent poifon fuddenly defVroy the vital ftrength of a 
commercial empire ; all thefe are developed and difplayed, 
in the moft exemplary manner, in the hiftory of the tran- 
faAions of Portuguefe Afia. 

And all thefe combine to afcertain the great principles 
upon which that ftupendous Common Wealth the Britifh 
Eaft India Company muft exift ar fall. The commerce of 
India is of moft eilential value to the Britifh nation. By 
the Indian goods diftributed over Europe, the eflential ba- 
lance of trade is preferved in our favour. But whether the 
Indian commerce fhould be condufted by an Exclufive 
Company, or laid open to every Adventurer, is the quef^ 
tion of the day, a queftion of the very firft importance 
to the Britifh empire. And to this queftion the ex- 
ample of the Portuguefe 'is of the firft confequence. 
Both in the Senate, and in the works of feme poli- 
tical Writers, this example has been appealed to; an 

exaft 
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CX3L& knowledge of the commercial principles of Portn- 
guefe Afia is therefore highly neceflsuy ; particularly, if 
the moft grofs inifrepre^tations of it have already been 
given, with the pnrfefled view of influencing the Legifla- 
ture. , And an authenticated ftate of the principles of the 
Portuguefe Afiatic commerce, were it only to guard us 
againft the vifionary and dangerous fchemes of Theory, 
cannot butbeofibme utility to that nation which now 
commands the commerce of India. 

Throughout the foregoing Hiftory of Portuguefe Aiia» 
the charaAeriflics and principles of the Portuguefe mili- 
tary and commercial government, have been ilated and 
authenticated. But a retrofpeflwill be neceflary, to bring 
the Portuguefe example decifively home ; and fcveral fafts, 
as for their proper place, have been hitherto referved for 
the following 


RECAPITULATION. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

When Gama arrived in India, the Moors, great maf- 
ters of the arts of traffic, were the lords of the eaftern 
leas. They had fettlements on every convenient ftation, 
from Sofala to China ; and though under different go- 
vernments, were in reality one great commonwealth. 
They plearly forefaw what injury their trade would fuC- 
tain, were Europeans to become acquainted with the Afia- 
tlc feas. They exerted every fraudful art, that not one 
man of Gama's fleet might return to Europe. And whdn 
thefe arts were defeated, with the moft determined zeal 
they commenced f hoftilities. 

Garrifons and warlike fleets* were now abfolutely necef* 
fary to the exiftence of a naval commerce between Eu- 
rope and Aiia. And on the return of Gama, Cabral was 
fent with an armed fleet of thirteen veflTels. His commif- 
flon was to make alliances, to eftablifh forts and fa^ories, 
and to repel hoftilities. His commiiSon he executed, and 
the commanders who fucceeded him greatly extended the 
Portuguefe fettlements, which were reduced by Albu- 
querque into a regular plan of empire. 

VOL. I. O To 

f To the aboVe kt h be added, that the Soldan of £gypt, and the Gncild 
Turk, for near a century, contmued their flrenuous efforts for .the utter 
cxpulilon of the Portuguefe. 
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To increafe the population and riches^ and thence the 
ftrength of the mother country, by the exportation of her 
domeftic manufaAures, raifed from the domeftic ftaples> 
is the great and only real advantage of foreign fettlement. 
But this was not underftood by the Portuguefe. To raifc 
a revenue for the king his mafter was the idea of Albu- 
querque. And the flupendous fabric which he raifed does 
his genius immortal honour : for it muft be remembered^ 
that even had he underftood the domeftic advantages of a 
Free Trade, it was not in his power to open it. The king 
of Portugal was ible merchant, every factory was his, and 
the traffic between Portugal and India was, in the ftri£):eft 
fenfe, a Regal Moni^ly. There was zj^cies of free trade 
indeed allowed in the eaftern feas ; but from this the mo* 
ther country received no benefit ; and the principles upon 
which it exifted, naturally produced the fall of the Portu- 
guefe eaftern empire. We need not repeat its piratical 
anarchy. The greateft and moft accompliihed of the Per* 
tuguefe governors &w its fatal tendency, and every raediod 
was attempted to reftrift and render it infamous*. 

The tribute of the vafTal princes, the territorial levies, 
and the duties of the various cuftom-houfes, produced un- 
der fome governors a coniiderable revenue* But how mi- 
ferably obvious is thisfyftem to every abufe ! The foregoing 
Hiftory demonftrates how, period after period, it fell into 
deeper and deeper diforder. The yearly falary of Almeyda, 
the fir ft viceroy, was only 15,000 rials (i. e. 1041/. 13/. j\d. 

fterling) i 
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fterlmg) ; about fourfcore or an hundred years after, the 
(alary and profits of three years viccroyalty amounted to 
about one million and an half of ducats. Faria y Soufa has 
given, from the archives of Portugal, an exaft lift of all 
the (hips cleared from Portugal for India, from the dif^ 
covery of Gama to the year 1640 f . During the firft fifty 
years, which was the moft flourifliing period of Portuguefe 
ACa, only nine or ten vcfliels failed yearly from Portugal 
for India. And from that period to the end of the Spanifh 
ufiirpation, only one or two vefiiels carried the annual traf- 
fic of India to Portugal. 

Befides the mifconduA which naturally refults from that 
worft of all mpnopolies, a Regal one, many were the other 
circumftances which included the future ruin of the Por- 
tuguefe. 

O 2 The 

f From the commencement of the Indian commerce under Cabral, in 
1500, to the death of the great Caftro, in 1548, 494 fliips failed from Lif- 
bon for India, of which 41 were loft on the voyage. On an average, there- 
fore, about 19 (hips in each two years arrived in India. As many ofthefe 
were war (hips, (ent to continue in the £aft, we cannot fiippoCe that, 
making allowance for fliipwrecks, more than five returned annually to Por- 
tugal. From 1548 to the accedion of Philip, 173 failed from Lifbon for 
India, of which 17 were lo(^. The yearly average b therefore near five 
fliips fent, and the return, as above proportioned, about three. During 5 7 
years under the crown of Spain, only 285 failed for India, whereof only 236 
arrived. Some years not one (hip failed, either from Lifbon to India, or 
from India to Lifbon. At this period, fay all our authors, the (hips were 
rooftly overloaded, and failed at improper feafbns, by which means many 
were loll, and many ^i^ere taken by the Dutch and Englifh, And thus, 
upon an average, at lead, from about the year 161 6, not more than three 
veflels in each two years arrived at Lifbon. 
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The vague terms of the viceroy's conuniffion {for which 
fee the Appendix) and his arbitrary power, from which 
there was no appeal to any body of laws of fuprecne au- 
thority, naturally produced the unjuft wars, the infolence, 
cruelty, and fearlefs rapine of the Portuguefe governors 
and their dependent officers. 

From every circumftance it appears^ that the courts of 
Lifbon and Madrid never confidered the commerce of In^ 
dia as an objeft worthy of their attention* Sovereignty 
and revenue were the advantages they expe^ed, and en- 
deavoured to find in the Eaft. 

Every hiftorian of Portuguefe Afia complains of the fud- 
den recalls of the viceroys \ and the ftated term of three 
years viceroyalty is moft apparently abfurd and ruinous* 
Every hiftorian of thefe tranfadlions mentbns it as the ge- 
neral pra£lice, that the new viceroy flopped and reverfed 
every preparaticm and pkn of his predeceilbr. 

Though no vefTeis but thofe of his majefly carried the 
commodities of India to Europe, a contraband trafilc of 
the ofiicers and failors had been, mofl affiiredly, of the 
earliefl commencement. By a flatute pafled in 1687, it 
appears that the viceroys had formerly obtained the privi- 
lege for themfelves, and of granting licences to others,, to 
carry certain articles and quantities of their own private 
traffic, on board of his majefly's veffels, to Portugal. 

When 
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When this grant cottimenccd, we have not been able to de- 
termbie. Certain it i?, howeTcr, that it muft have been 
mentioned^ had it been in eziftence when Caftro, Ataide, 
and other viceroys exerted the moft ftrenuous efibrts to 
diicourage the mercantile purfuits of the native Portu- 
gttefe« Were we allowed to venture a conje^hire^ we 
would place this exflufive grant to the viceroy and his crea- 
tures in the reign of John IV. who made a faint and vain 
endeavour to recover the dominion of India. And it outrages 
probability to fuppofe it older than the extraordinary but 
uncertified emoluments recorded as ^ven by Philip II. ta 
the viceroys of India. Whenever it commenced, how- 
ever, in 1687 the legal right to this private traffic was abo- 
liihed 'y but the contraband praAice, which certainly began 
with the firft voyage of Cabral, was as certainly continued. 

The Exclufive Company of Merchants, who in 1587 
contra£led to fit out the Indian fleets^ appear to have had 
little influence in the afiairs of India. The power of the 
viceroy and the piratical anarchy were flill predominant. 
While only one or two failed annually for Portugal, the 
floops and other vellels employed in the trade of the pri- 
vate adventurers amounted to a confiderable number. 
Captain Beft met a trading fleet of 240 Portuguefe vefiels 
on the coaf): of Cambaya : and when the Mogul declared 
war againft the Portuguefe, in 1617, the number of their 
veflcls, detained in his harbours, {yid. Far. fub ann.) was 
ioo, Tet were the adventurers in this trade liable to eve- 
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ry inconvenience ufually fuffcred by fmugglers and free- 
booters. It is true they carried the commodities of Ethiopia 
and the coafts around Ormuz, to Malaca and China ; and 
in return diftributed the produds of the eaftern over the 
weftern Ihores of the India ocean. But they had no cer- 
tain proteftion of their property, and they were furrounded 
with monopolies. The viceroys and commanders of forts 
had monopolies of their own in every ftation between 
Ethiopia and China. And it is eafy to conceive how their 
creatures muft have lorded it over all thofe who dsgred to 
interfere with their profits. To render a foreign trade 
profperous, the honeft merchant muft have every poffible 
encouragement. If it is eafy to acquire an handfome inde- 
pendence in an honourable channel, the fons of men of 
property and of connexions will . adventure ; and where ca- 
pital ftock and real abilities are beft rewarded, commerce 
inuft greatly increafe. If on the other hand, the merchant 
is fettered with difficulties, only men of defperate fortune 
will fettle in a diftant climate. And thefe, confcious of the 
reftraints under which they labour, confcious that they 
have much to gain and little to lofe, will, in the nature of 
things, be folely influenced by the fpirit of the mere adven- 
turer ; by that fpirit which utterly ruined the Portuguefe in 
India. 

Each of the fleets which failed annually from Lifbon to 
India, carried out, upon an average, about 3000 men. 
Very few of thefe ever returned to fettle in Portugal. 

They 
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Th^ married in the £aft« and became one people with the 
defcendants of thofe Portuguefe^ who, at various periods, 
had fettled and married with the natives, in the numerous 
colonies of Portuguefe Aiia. Their great commonwealth, 
in the beginning of the feventeenth century, was a mere 
anarchy, and its revenue of fo little value to the mother 
country, that Philip III. abandoned India in the moft ex- 
traordinary manner : he made an edifl, that every office 
under the government fhould be fold by public fale, an 
edift that merit ihould be negleAed, and that only the moft 
worthkfs and xapadous fhould be oatrufted with the afiairs 
of flate. 

THE APPLICATION 

Of the example of Portuguefe Afia cannot be better 
enforced than by an examination of the popular arguments 
relative to the Britifh commerce with India. A recent 
writer on the nature and caufes of the wealth of nations^ has 
ftood forth as the philofophical champion for the abolition 
of the monopoly of the Engliih United Eaft India Compa- 
ny. His arguments may be reduced to thefe four pofi- 
tlons. 

I. Exclufive Companies are in every refpeft pernicious, 

II. In the Portuguefe commerce with India, for more 

than a century, there was no exeluftve company \ ?uch 

monopoly 
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monopoly is therefore uanecefisuy for the fuj^rt of 
the Indian commerce. 

III. Under a Free Trade, faOors will fettle in India of 
their own accord, and every commercial accommo* 
dation of ielling and purchafing cargo will natu-' 
rally follow. 

IV. Where forts and garriibns are abfolutely neceflaryy 
thefe will be beft under the immediate proteAicoi of 
the fovereign, under whofe care his native fubjefb 
will find themfelves perfeElly fafe and eafy. 

The fable of Procruftes, and his iron bed, was perhaps 
defigned by the ancients to fignify a fyftem builder and his 
fyftem. The reader will foon be enabled to form his own 
judgment on the juflic^ of this explanation. 

The firft pofition is thus maintained by our Author : 
*< Of all the expedients that can well be contrived tojlunt 
" the natural growth of a new colony, that of an exclu- 
« five company is undoubtedly the moft effeftual.*' Vol. 
ii. p. 171. 

Having diftinguifhed monopolies into two kinds, our 
Author thus concludes his chapter; *^ Such exclufive 
«* Companies, therefore, are nuifances in every refpedly al* 
« ways more or lels inconvenient to the countries in which 

«« they 
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<< ihtj are eftablifh^y and deftruAive to thc^e which 
« have the loiafortune to fall under their go^evoment." 
Vol. ii. p. 256. 

Thusi and ibroughout our Author's whole work» woo^ 
HQpqlies are reprefented as alway, wery nohtre^ and in 
every re^eH pernicious. Yet when feme hiflorical h&s^ 
and the maimers of nations, are put in the other balance^ 
the feale, loaded with theie afiertions, will jnflantly flj 
up and kkk the beam. 

However fome men may declaim, there was a time when 
the founding of abbeys and monafteries was the mc^ poli^ 
tical method by which the monarchs of Europe could in* 
troduce civilization among their barbarous fubjeds. And, 
however ill adapted to the prefent times, that old mono^ 
pdy, the inftitution of corporations, was at one period 
highly political, and abfelutely neceflary to fupport in£uit 
commerce againft the furrounding opprefSons and uncom<» 
mercial fpirit of the feodal fyftem. The commerce of the 
Hans towns began not only with incorporated companies^ 
but alfo with a general ftipulated league of theft compa- 
nies, for fuch union was abfdutely neceflary to proteft the 
infancy of their naval commercial intercourfe againfi the 
numerous bands of favage pirates, who at that time infefi-* 
ed thp Baltic, the Danifii, and the German feas. 

When 
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When Prince Henry of Portugal, at his own private 
expence, had difcovered Madeira, his brother, king Ed- 
ward, made him proprietor of that ifland. Henry divid- 
ed it into diftridts, which he gave to fome of his captains, 
who in return paid him a revenue. When the fame prince 
had difcovered the coaft of Guinea, the united efforts of a 
company appeared to him as the moft vigorous method of 
proiccuting his deligns. Under a charter from him, and 
for which they paid him a revenue, feveral of his captains 
creAed a commercial company at Lagos, and the vigour 
of their purfuits anfwered the expectations of Henry. In 
the third year of their eftablifhment, fourteen fhips fail- 
ed from that port upon trade and farther difcovery ; and 
fifteen were the fame year fitted out from Madeira. In 
147 1, Alonzo V. engrofied by domeftic quarrels, and the 
affairs of Morocco, granted Fernando Gomez a monopoly 
of the Guinea trade, for the fmall fum of 500 ducats an* 
nually, but upon condition that during the firft five years 
he fhould extend his dif^overies 500 leagues farther along 
the fea coaft. This condition highly vindicates the wii^ 
dom of this monopoly ; as the numerous fleets of Lagos 

• 

and Madeira juftify Henry. Difcovery was a moft unpo- 
pular meafure, and neither the attention of Alonzo, nor 
the finances of the ftate, could afford to fit out fquadrons 
on expeditions of hope. Even in i497> ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
fhips which were fent to difcover India, were purch^fed 
from flibjedls, (fee appendix) fo unable were the royal 
liockryards of Portugal to fit out fleets for difcovery. 

Without 
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Without the regular connexion of a Company, under 
the fau£tion of Legiflative authority, the Dutch might have 
as rationally attempted to eftablifh a commerce with the 
Moon as with India. The natives, it is true, received^ 
at firft, both the Dutch and the Engliih with joy. But 
the Portuguefe were infinitely too ftrong for all the un- 
connected attempts of all the private merchants of Eu- 
rope, and it was their intereft to prevent intruders. Nor 
did the good will of the natives arife from any other caufe 
than their deep hatred of the Portuguefe. It was the in- 
tereft of the Moors, Egyptians, and Turks, that no Eu- 
ropeans fhould navigate the eaftern feas; and -had the 
Dutch and Englifh been the firft who difcovered India^ 
they muft have encountered the whole force of the Eaft, 
and all the rage of the Moors. 

A fovereign who deiires to open a commerce with a 
diftant country, under the circumftances of India, has 
only this alternative : he muft either give excltifive privi- 
leges to a Company, or he muft put his exchequer to the 
enormous expence of forts and garrifons, and warlike 
fleets year after year, to awe the hoftile natives. In this 
iaft fuppofition, the trade with fuch countries may be ei- 
ther referved as a monopoly of the crown, or laid open 
and free to all the fubjedts. Exclufive Companies were 
chofen by the Dutch and Englifh, in their profecution of 
the commerce of India. And a crown monopoly was 
adopted by the kings of Fortpgal. But no fovereign was 

ever 
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ever fo deep a Theorift as to take upon himfelf the enor- 
mous and uncertain expence of conquering and bridling dis- 
tant and warlike nations, in order that, after enriching 
themfelves with the commerce of fuch countries, his fub- 
je£b might be better enabled to pay what future taxes he 
might think proper to impofe upon them. 

The fecond pofition afcribed to our Author is deduced 
from thefe fentences : << The Portuguefe carried on the 
<< trade both to Africa and the Eaft Indies, without any 
<< exclufive Companies^" Vol. ii. p. 248* 

<< Except in Portugal j and within thefe few years in 
<< France, the trade to the Eaft Indies has, in every Eu* 
<< ropean country, been fubjeAed to an exclufive Compa« 
« ny." Vol. ii. p. 242. 

<^ That fuch companies are not in general necefiary for 
« carrying on the Eaft India trade, \s ft^jlciently denumfirattd 
«< by the experience of the Portuguefe, who enjoyed al- 
'< moft the whole of it for morf than a century together^ 
<< without any exclufive Company." Vol. ii. p. 246* 

In political philofophy an exclufive Company and etcclufive 
Trade are exaAly the fame. Our Author himfelf gives the 
very worft of chara£tcrs of a Regal Monopoly ; but it 
feems to have been utterly unknown to him, that fuch 
ever was, and is„ the Portuguefe commerce between Eu^ 

rope 
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rope and India; utterly unknown to him, that the For- 
tttgueie jret trade in the Indian feas was a dUgrace to 
commerce, was ruinous in every principle, was efteemed 
infamous, only £t for felons, in the days of the Portuguefe 
profperity; and in order to its fuppreffion, was taxed 
greatly beyond the trade carried on by the natives. The 
continuance or abolition of the Eaft India Company is a 
matter of the firft importance. If either method be 
adopted upon falfe principles, the confequences will be fe- 
vercly felt. We (hall therefore claim fome merit in hold- 
ing up a confpicuous example to future philofophers, how 
imprudent it is to truft to the feff-fuffictency of /peculation^ 
ndicn, on the moft important topics, they appeal to hif- 
toricai £i£b5 as a fuffUtent demonftration of the eafe and fafety 
of their theoretical fchemes. 

The third pofition afcribed to our Author will be found 
at great length in his Fourth Book. In Sweden and Den- 
mark he owns that the encouragement of a monopoly was 
neceflary to their trade with India. But where monopo- 
lies are neceflary, fuch countries, he fays, ought not to 
trade direftly to the Eaft Indies. He takes it for granted, 
that the fmallnefs of the national capital ftock, which can- 
not be fpared in the flow returns of fo diftant a trade 
produces ^this neceflity. And it were better, he adds, for 
fuch countries to buy their Indian goods " Ibmewhat dear- 
" er" from other nations. But when a nation is rich 
enough to trade with India, a free commerce, according 

to 
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to our Author, would naturally fpring up in th6 moft beao- 
tiful order. He ftates the objection of the impoffibility of 
a private merchant's capital being able to fupport faAors 
and agents in the diffbrent ports of India ; to which he 
thus replies, (vol. ii. p. 246.) ** There is no great branch 
** of trade in which the capital of any one private mcr- 
" chant is fufEcient for carrying on all the fubordinate 
** branches, which muft be carried on in order to carry 
<< on the principal branch. But when a nation is ripe for 
** any great branch of trade, fome merchants naturally 
<< turn their capitals towards the principal, and fome to- 

,<< wards the fubordinate branches of it If a nati- 

«< on therefore is ripe for the Eaft India trade, a ccr- 
** tain portion of its capital will naturally divide itfelf 
<< among all the different branches of that trade. Some 
<^ of its merchants will find it for their intereft to refide in 
" the Eaft Indies, and employ their capitals there in pro- 
** viding goods for the fliips which are to be fent out by 
*< other merchants, who refide in Europe." 

When this fcheme of commerce with India cannot be 
efifedled, it is a proof, according to our Author (p. 247.) 
that fuch country, at that particular time, was not ripe for 
that trade ; and had better buy their Indian goods, <^ even 
<* at a higher price," from other nations. But had the 
Portuguefe, Dutch, and Englifli, waited for fuch theoreti- 
cal r'tpcnefs, they had never yet fet one foot in India. 

In 
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In the moft favourable view of fuch eftablifhment of 
commerce with the great world of Afia, its perfection can- 
not ipring up in a few years, and would be always preca- 
rious* When the Moors were in force, fuch peaceful eC- 
tablifhments were impoffible, for they knew their prefent 
intereft too well to liften to the promifes of European fpe- 
culation ; and the prefent character of the Indian nations 
gives no prophecy when forts and garrifons wiU become 
unneceilary to the European reiidents in India. Our Au- 
thor feems aware of this, in the fentence which immedi^ 
ately follows the laft cited, and which vindicates the fourth 
pofition into which we have divided his argument. 

But it will be here neceflary to give a fhort Analyfis of 
the great principles of our Author's fyftem. 

The wealth of nations, he fays, arifes firom labour ; 
the value of which, he often tells us, is only to be 
fixed by the higgling of the market. That fhare of 
land-rent which is claimed by the fovereign, is his fa- 
vourite fource of revenue. And were every fubjeft al- 
lowed a free trade too^ the whole nation would be en- 
riched, and this fource of revenue, of confequence, 
greatly enlarged. But monopolies of all kinds, hjjluat- 
ing the ufe of ftock and the confequent mcreafe of 
riches, ^tt«/ the fources of revenue. Monopolies are 
therefore every where and in every reipcA prejudicial 
to fovereign and people. As the fovereign is chiefly in- 

terefted 
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tercfted in the flourtfhing ftate of the land-rent revenoe^ 
it is moft likely to flottrifh under his care. And over and 
above as the population of foreign colonies muft enlarge 
the above natural fource of revenue, for all other fources 
are round about ; fo the population of foreign colonies is 
the chief end of colonization. 

From this an;ilyfis, which challenges the fevereft teft, 
the propofition to put the forts and territory of Bf itifh 
India into the hands of the fovercign, naturally follows. 
We Ihall give it in our Author's own words : 

** The fettlements, fays he, which different European 
«* nations have obtained in the Eaft Indies, if they were 
«' taken from the exclnfive Companies to which they at 
<* prefent belong,* and put under the immediate proteftion 
** of the fovereign, would render this refidence*' (i. e. of 
the voluntary unconneBed adventurers before mentioned) ** both 
<* fafe and eafy^ at leaft to the merchants of the particular 
«' nations to whom thofe fettlements belong." 

But ere we examine this bold propofition, our Author's 
great objeftions againft the Dutch and Englifli Eaft India 
Companies require our previous attention. " Thefe, fajrs 
** our Author, though poflefled of many confiderable fet- 
« tlements, both upon the coaft of Africa and in the Eaft 
<* Indies, have not yet eftabliftied in either of thofe coun- 
<< tries fuch numerous and thriving colonies as thofe in the 

" iflands 
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« iflands and continent of America, (p. 247.) .... In 
«^ the fpice iflands, the Dutch burn all the fpicery which 
<* a plentiful feafon produces, beyond what tliev expcft to 
** di/jpofe of in Europe with fuch a profit as they think 

** fufficient They have reduced the population of 

•^ feveral of the Moluccas. Under the government even 
<^ of the Portuguefe, however, thofe iflands are faid to 
** have been tolerably well inhabited. The Englifli Com- 
*' pany have not yet had time to eftablifli in Bengal fo 
** perfectly deftruftive a fyftem. The plan of their go- 
** vernment, however, has had exaftly the fame tendcn- 
*^ cy. It has not been uncommon, I am well aflured, 
<* for the chief y that is xhtjirji clerk of a faftory, to order 
<* a peafant to plough up a rich field of poppies, and fow 
<^ it with rice or fome other grain. The pretence was to 
** prevent a fcarcity of provifions ; but the real reafon to 
<^ give the chief an opportunity of felling at a better price 
*' a large -quantity of opiunij which he happened then to 
** have upon hand. Upon other occafions the order has 
" been reverfed, and a rich field of rice or other grain 
'^ has been ploughed up, in order to make room for a 
** plantation of poppies." p. 250. .And thus, as our Au- 
thor ejtprefles it^ p. 253, Monopolies ^^ Jiunt the natural 
^* growth of ibme parts, at kaft, of the furplus produce 
** of the country, to what is barely fufiicient for anfv.er- 
y^ ing the demand of the Company." 

VOL. I. P Our 
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Our Author's abhorrence of commercial purfuits, alndf 
his keen predile£tion for land rent revenue^ are ftrongly 
marked in the following fentence : '' A Company of mer- 
*^ chants are« it feeniSj incapable of confidering them- 
*< felves as fovereigns, erven after thdy have become fuch. 
^< Trade, or buying in order to fell again, they ftill con-* 
*^ fidcr as their principal bufineis, and by a flrange ab^ 
^< furdity, regard the charadler of the fbvereign as but an 
<^ apipendix to that of the merchant, as fomething which 
^' ought to be made fubfervient to it, or by means of* 
«< which they may be enabled to buy cheaper in India, 
** and thereby to fell with a better profit in Europe. 
<« They eindeavour for this purpofe to keep out, as 
«* much as poiEble, all competitors. . . . Their mercantile 
'* habits draw them in thiis manner, almoft hece£&rilyy 
<^ though perhaps infenfibly, to prefer, upon all ordinary 
<^ occafions, the little and tran/itory profit of the monopo- 
" lift, to the great and permanent revenue of the fove- 
" reign.** p. 252. 

Such are the evils which attend the Dutch and Ehglifli 
Eaft India Companies : The advantages which would fol- 
low, were fuch monopolies to be aboliihed, and the fo-* 
vereign to be fole mailer of Indian acquifition are thcfe t 
all his fubjefts, who pleafed, might turn their ftock to 
the commerce of Indi:^. By fuch means, the population 
of the colonies, and, of confequence, the regal fhare of 

their revenue, would be greatly incrcafed. 

And 
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And thuSj according to our Author, commerce is of 
very inferior confequence ; and the importation of the So- 
i>ere}gn^s revenue the very fummum honunt of the political 
wifdom of colonization. But thefe very fufpicious data 
demand a much deeper invedigation than our Author has 
beftowed upon them • In many places he exprefles the 
moft cordial affe<£tion for the kingly power. Becaufe it is 
the ibvereign's intereft that his 'colonies fhould profper^ 
he fuppofes, therefore, that colonies, if under his imme- 
diate proteftion, will and muft * flourifli. And becaufe 
a monarch, at the head of a (landing army, may defpife 
the rudeft and moft licentious libellers, he concludes, 
p. 311. that a ftanding army is propitious f to the cauie 
of Liberty. That perfefHon of wifdom, magnanimity, 
and attention, which is moft efTentially implied in thefe 
iuppofitions, is not, however, to be found in a Succes- 
sion of monarchs. No, not in an individual fovereign, 
if we may believe an aiTertion which has efcaped from our 
Author, p. 441. " The fcrvants, fays he, of the moft 
<* carelefs private perfon, are, perhaps, more under the 
« eye of their mafter, than thofe of the moft careful 
«< prince." 

Pa When 

* This argument, abfblutely eflential to his fyftem, is fupported by our 
Author, Vol. ii. p. 251, &c. &c. &c. 

f What a pity it is, that France and Spain have never found out this fe- 
cret ! What arbitrary imprifonments might be avoided, and what expence 
of legions of fpies might be faved, could they perceive our Author*$ advaa* 
tages of a (landing army. 
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When the Portugiiefe Indian commerce was farmed,- 
by a Company of merchants, in 1587, about 87 yearff 
after its commencement, the Regal monopoly was altered, 
not abolifhed ; for this commerce was continued, accord-*' 
ing to every idea ever known in the Spaniih or Portuguefe 
colonies. It was carried on in a limited mimber of Re- 
gifter fiiips \ and the fovereign authority of the Indiai^ 
viceroys was ftill predominant. Our Author confeiles^ 
p. 171. that the commerce of regifter fliips is << very 
*^ nearly t/pon the fame principles as that of ap epfclufive com- 
«« pany." And certainly, with refpeft to his fyftem, they 
are exaftly the fame. In defcribing the management of 
trade, where it is the fole property of the fovereign, our 
Author has given, though very undefignedly, a very accu- 
rate fketch of the regal monopoly of PortugaL Talking 
of the mercantile purfuks of princes ; ** They have fcarce 
<^ ever fucceedcd, (fays he, p. 414.) The profuiion 
*' with which the affairs of princes are always managed,- 
*« renders it almoft impoffible that they fhould. The 
*• agents of a prince regard the wealth of their niafter as 
'< inexhauftible 5 are carelefs at what price they buy ; are 
*^ carelefs at what price they fell ; are carelefs at what ex- 
" pence they tranfport his goods from one place to ano- 
^^ ther. Thofe agents frequently live with the profufion 
" of princes, and fometimes too, in fpite of that profufion, 
*^ and by a proper method of making up their accounts, 
'* acquire the fortunes of princes. It is thus, we are told 
" by Mjchiavel, that the agents of Lorenzo^ of Medicis, 

^ « not 
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^ not a prince of mean abilities, carried on his trade." 
^d thus, alfo, the corrupted viceroys of India conducted 
the trade of the kings of Portugal. 

But it may be faid, the confequences of the above are 
inapplicable, for a regal monopoly of revenue, and not of 
trade, is our Author's fyftem. His fyftem is held forth as 
fuch indeed, yet we apprehend its confequences would be 
the fame. A hoftile country, of vaft extent, bridled and 
awed, and the revenue of an immenfe territory, governed 
by the troops and officers of a diftant fovereign, is fome- 
thing exceedingly like the Portuguefe plan. The confe- 
quences of the Portuguefe fyftem, therefore, require our 
ftrifteft attention. 

The Portuguefe viceroys, it may be faid, were arbitrary, 
and governed by no code of known laws : and the officers 
of a Britilh fbvereign will not be armed with fuch power. 
Yet our Author is of opinion that the fervants of the In- 
dia Company ajfume luch power, and that it is completely 
foolijb to expeft they would not. Monopoly, he fays, is 
the intereft of a Company and its fervants. A free trade, 
and revenue is the intereft of a fovereign. But does it fol- 
low, as our Author's argument implies, that fuch is the 
intereft of ^is fervants alfo ? By no means. We may well 
enquire, what is that wonderful virtue, eflential to our 
Author's argument, which is conferred by the royal com- 

miffion ; 
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miffion ; the virtue, which would correft all the felfifll 
paffions which influence the clerks of a counting-houfc, 
and would fave the popples and the rice of Bengal from 
an untimely plough ? If the territory of Britifh India is 
to be the king's, he muft have men in ofiice to manage it 
under him, and thefe will have their private interefts to 
fcrve, as well as the officers of a Company, Whence, 
then, are we to expeft their fuperior virtue ? Not, furely, 
from their greater opportunities of extortion, and of evad- 
ing enquiry — But we fhall here adopt a fentence from our 
Author, (vol. ii. p. 253.) only fubftituting the word i&«^, 
where he writes Counting Houfe : *< Nothing can be more 
*< completely fcolijb than to expeft that the clerks of a great 
*^ King, at ten thoujand miles dtftance^ and confequently 
*' almoft quite out of Jighty fhould,'^upon a fimple order 
** from their matter, give up, at once, doing any fort of 
*' bufinefs upon their own account abandon for ever all 
•* hopes of making a fortune, of which they have the 
** means in their hands, and content themfelves with tha» 
^' moderate falaries which their mafter allows them.'* — 
Our Author purfues his argument, how the fervants of a 
Company eftablifh monopolies of their own ; and fuch, at- 
tended with every circumftance of unreftrained enormity, 
was the conduft of the crown officers of Portuguefc Afia, 

The fuperior opportunities of extortion and rapine enjoy- 
ed by the military governors of a very diftant and rich 

country. 
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country, are felf-evident. The clerks of a crown office 
have infinitely better opportunities of evading deteftion, 
^d of amaffing perquliites, than thofe of a company. 
Our Author has already been cited to expbin how the 
fervants of a prince abufe their truft. ** It is perfcftly in- 
** different,'* fays he, voL ii. p. 255. ** to the fervants of 
5' the India Company," when they have carried their 
*« whole fortune with them, if, the day after they left it, 
<^ thp whjcilfi country was fwallowed up by an earthcjuake/' 
/ind, in the n^ne of God, will not fuch difafter be equally 
Indifferent to a royal general, or a royal cuftomhoufe offi^ 
cer, whenever he finds it convenient to retire from India ? 

But this is not applicable, it may be faid, to our Au- 
thor's fyftem, which is to plant colonies, like thofe of 
America, in India, on purpofe to draw a revenue from 
them ; and the proiperity of the country will then be the 
intercft of the rpyal oflicers. But a hard queftion here 
obtrudes itfelf v Jf^iU it he the defire of fixed Refidents to ex- 
port a revenue^ or to he careful of it f Though many of the 
Portuguefe were natives of the Eaft, war was their harveft \ 
and, like the fayages of Louifiana| who cut down the tree 
when they defire the fruit, their rapacity deftroyed the 
roots and fburces of revenue. The nature of their fituation, 
iexplained by our Author in the cafe of Lorenzo of Medi- 
cis, vindicates this affertion, and every period of Portu- 
guese Afia enforces its truth. Though all the artillery of 

arguments. 
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arguments, drawn from the abufes committed by the fer- 
vants of a company, may thus^^ with accumulated force, 
be turned againft the fervants of a prince ; arguments of 

deeper import ftill remain. 

« 

Whenever a fociety emerges from what is called ih.cjhep^ 
herdjiate^ luxuries become its infeparable attendants. And 
imported luxuries, however neglefted and undervalued in 
our Author's eftimate, offer not only a plentiful, but the 
fafeft mode of taxing the wages of labour, the profits of 
ftock, and the rent of land. The induftry of the manu- 
fafturer and hufbandman can never thus be impeded or in- 
jured, which they moft certainly are, for a time, by every 
new tax upon labour and land. The luxuries imported by 
the Eaft India Company have aSbrded a revenue * which 
has been equal to the land-tax of England. The queftion 
then is, whether would this valuable revenue be diminifhed 
or increafed, were every port open, and every adventurer 
free to fit out what (hips he pleafed, to trajSic with India ? 

But were this allowed, what an army of cuftomhoufe 
ofiicers, muft there be in waiting at every port of the 
kingdom ? for who knows what port a veflel from India, 
once in feven years, may chufe to enter ? What a door 

for 

* The rcTcnue paid by the goods of the company, and the revenues of 
their fervants, together with the former annual donation, have been aboYC 
two millions yearly. The land tax falls fliort of two millions. 
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for fmuggling the luxuries of India would this open ! And 
we need not add, what a diminution of revenue ! 

Befides the great revenue which it pays, the Eaft India 
Company forms one of the moft a£tive finews of the ftate. 
Public Funds are peculiar to England. The credit and 
intcreft of the nation depend upon their fupport* j and the 
Eaft India Company is not the leaft of thefe. It has often 
fupported Government with immenfe loans, and its conti- 
nuance includes the promife of future fupport on the like 
emergencies. 

And muft this ftupendous and important fabric be demo- 
liihed, to make way for an J untried Theory ? 


For 


♦ •* The credit and the intcreft of the nation depend on the fupport 
of the public funds — While the annuities, and intereft for money advanced, 
is there regularly paid, and the principal infured by both prince and people, 
(a fecurity not to be had in other nations) foreigners will lend us their pro- 
perty, and ail Europe be interefted in our welfare ; the paper of the com" 
panics will be converted into money and merchandize, and Great Britain 
can never want ca(h to carry her fchemes into execution. In other nations, 
! credit is founded on the word of the prince, if a monarchy ; or on that of 

the people, if a republic; but here it is edablilhed on the intereftsof both 
prince and people, which is the ftrongeft fecurity " Guthrie. 

\ ** In the progrefs of fociety, additional props and balances will often 
become necedary. That of pulling down a whole edifice, to ere£t a new 
building, generally ends in the dedru^on of the community, and always 
leads to con vulHons which no one could forefce." iS« Governor Johnflone's 
Thoughts on our acquijitions in tbt Eaji Indies* 


I 
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For a free trade, which, while it encreafed our Import* 
cd luxuries, would greatly diminifli the revenue which 
^rifes from them : 

For a trade which wpuld injure our own f m;^nufa£hiresj 
were the prefent reftriftions aboliflied : 

For a trade which could not be eftabliflied in India for 
many years, and which, perhaps, is in its nature imprac- 
ticable : 

« For a tranfition, which, though pofliWe, muft be 
*^ attended with innumerable difficulties, confidering what 

• 

f^ convulfions, even the fmalleft ftroke of legiilative au- 
" thority upon private property generally produces, not- 
*^ withftanding all the precautions which may be J ufed ;** 

For a fyftem, which muft render the fovcreign the mi- 
litary Defpot ofanimmenfe and rich § territory, and make 

hiip 

I Silks, mudins, calllcoes, embroidery, cottony, toys, and many of tho 
Indian manufaftures, would greatly injure thofe of this country, wei"c a 
free importation allowed. The woven manufactures of India, imported by 
the Company, are rcftri£led to foreign markets. 

^ This fentence in invetted commas is from a pamphlet, entitle(|, 
Thoughts on our acquifttions in the Eafl /W/m— written by Governor John* 
Aone. 

§ " The immenfe power which would be added to the crown, by our 
dominions in the Eaft falling immediately under its manajgement, mull be 
a ferious confideration, with every one who believes the preponderating 

weight 
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him the ible mafter of an uncmjiitutional revenue. A 
revenue, which, in the hands of a corrupt miniftry, would 
eafily defeat the nobleft check againft arbitrary power pro- 
vided by the firitifh Conftitution, the ri^ht pf taxjation in 
the Houfe of Coqamons. 

America, paffively fubmiffive at the feet of a junto in 
power, could not, for feveral centuries, afford the means 
of corruption, which India, already deeply enilaved, would 
^eely yield, for at leaft a few years. 

In every probability, for only a few years— rhowevet 
highly our Author may think of the great zaii permanent 
revenue of the fovereign ; and however he may defjpife the 
little and tran/itory profit of the merchant, we will venture 
to fupport the very oppofite opinions. 

Our Author laments, that merchants will never confider 
themfelves as fovereigns, when they have really become 
fuch. Commerce was defpifed, aud fbvereignty was the 

ambition 

weight which that part of the conftitution already poflefles ; and who 
wilhes, at the fame time, to prefenre the juft balance. Every intelligent 
mind muft forefee the immenfe additional influence that would accrue, by 
the command of fuch a number of troops, the adminiftration of fuch ex- 
tenflve revenues, and the difpofal of fo many offices. The Author of the(e 
refle^ons is perfpaded, we might ezpeA the fame effects that followed the 
annexation of the rich orders of St. lago, Calatrava, and Alcantara, to the 
crown of Spain ; which, a celebrated Spanifli hiftorian fays, contributed 
more towards enflaving that country, than all the other infidious arts and 
cxpcdicnU of Ferdinand and liabcUa" Gov^Jobttfloneitbaugbt* tS^c, 
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ambition of the Portuguefe. Immenfe extenfion of domi* 
nion, greatly fuperior to the fettlements of both the Dutch 
and Englifli, became therefore their objeft : and uncom* 
mercial, often unjufl wars, naturally followed this fearch 
for revenue. And this fyftem as naturally produced the 
deepeft ruin. Wars after wars will ever be produced by a 
fovereignty aflumed in a diftant region. The Spanifh me- 
thod of extirpation is the only preventive. Some territory 
is neceflary to fettlements in India. But fiich eicteniion as 
would deprefs the grand fyftem of the Indian commerce, 
muft, like the Portuguefe fovereignty, end in ruin. The 
plan of fovereignty direftly leads to war with the jealous 
natives of India. Such revenue, therefore, cannot be 
permanenty and moft probably will not be great for a length 
of years. Our Author upbraids the India Company, be* 
caufe their colonies in India are not (b populous and thriv- 
ing as thofe in America. But were the Indian colonies a^ 
fafe from the natives, as his fcheme of unconnedled fet- 
tlers requires; as populous, and their revenue 2S greats as 
his idea of perfection may pofEbly include, how long would 
he INSURE the permanency of their revenue againft the in- 
terruption of a Revolt or Rebellion^ or fiich colonies them- 
felves from a fudden and final difmemberment ? — Alas ! at 
this prefent hour we feel a moft melancholy proof of the 
difHculties and difappointment^ of raiiing a revenue in a 
diftant country. May God never curffe Great Britain, 

by 
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« 

by fixing her views and hopes on fuch diftant^ liich littU 
and iranfitory fupport ! 

If properly watched and defended^ if not facrificed to 
the dreams and dotage of Theory, the Grand Machine of 
her Commerce will ever render Great Britain both profpc- 
rous and formidable. In this grand machine the Eaft India 
Company forms a principal wheel. The concentered fup- 
port which it gives to the public credit j the vaft and 
MOST RATIONAL home /^x which its imported luxuries 
afford, a tax which forms a conjlitutlonal fource of revenue, 
ever in our own hands, never to be afiedled by the politics 
of diftant colonies \ the population which it gives to the mo'- 
ther cQuntryy by the domeftic induftry employed upon the 
ftaple f commodities which it exports ; and the eflential 
balance of Trade given and fecured by the exportation of 

its 

f The firft fource of the Wealth of Nations, however negle£^ed in our 
AuthiM-'s eftimate, moft certainly confifts in its ftaples ; and the plenty of 
thefe, and the degrees of their importance, in adminiftering to the wants and 
4eiures of manl(.ind, fix the nahiral diiierence between the riches of countries. 
And to this fource, the labour neceflary to fit thefe Naples to their refpeAivc 
ufes, is dependent and fecondary, if the fruit may be called dependent 
on, and fecondary to the root of the tree. It is therefore the great duty of 
the ftatefman to proteft, direft, and chcrifli the manufafture of flaples; 
and by making colonies contribute to this purpofe, he produces the natural, 
advantageous, and' permanent uic of foreign acquifition. This, however, 
is £o far from being a part of our Author's fyflem, that he even reprobates 
the idea, that the Legiflature ftiould give any prote<^ion or direftion to any 
branch of manufafture. He calls it a power with which no miniftcr can 
fafely be trvJieJ, Vol. ii. p. 36. " It is," he fays, " in fome meafurc to direct 
people in what manner they ought to employ their capitals," of which, he 
tcUs U5, p. z$* they arc much better judges than any ftatcfman or lawgiver. 

Nay, 
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its imports, arc the great and permanent confequenccs 
of the commercial fyftem, confequences which can never 

arife 


Kay, he even aflerts, p. 37, &c. that were any branch of manufacture, for 
he excepts none, to fall into utter decay, by the freedom of foreign impor- 
tation, the country would lofe nothing by it. The manufaChirers, he owns. 
Alight fuftain the lofs of their tools and f worklhops, but they would imme- 
diately turn their capitals and induftry into other channels, which would be 
of equal advantage to their country . Nay, farther, government bounty to 
the introduction of a hew manufaCkire is hurtful ; for that will diminiih the 
tevenue, and, of confcquence, the national capital, p. 38^ 

Thus fays Theory. But lefit be a(ked, if branches of our manufaChire 
muft thus, for the good of the nation, be fuffered to fall into decay, what 
muft become of the ftaples, for our Author excepts no materials, upon 
which the abandoned manufacture was employed ? Their former value muft 
be greatly diminilhed, if fold un worked to foreigners ; and if unfold, anni- 
hilated. And thus the national capital will be moft effectually injured* 
Our Author talks very confidently of the eafe with which individuals will 
find a proper field for their industry ; but, furely, where a number of the 
itaples are thus reduced, the field for domeflic induftry muft be proportionally 
narrowed ; for it is bard to make bricks -without Jiratv, ^ Every individual, 
'* fays our Author, p. 32. is continually exerting himfelf to find out the 
^ moft advantageous employment for whatever capital he can command." 

f Some people are apt to apprehend the greateft inconveniency, from 
fetting a number of artificers adrift in fearch of new employment. But this 
is nothing, according to our Author, who tells us, that loo,oco foldiers and 
ieamen, difcharged at the peace, immediately found employment. Very 
ttue, for the Ubourer took to his fpade, the taylor to his needle, the fhoe- 
maker to his awl, and the Teaman to the merchant fervice. But were only 
10,000 weavers thrown out of employ, the cafe would be widely altered. 
But the certainty of finding an unknown employment, fully as advantageous 
as the branch perfe&ly known, forms a part of our Author's fyftem. It was a 
Jili^ notion f he tells US, vol. ii. p. 136. to defend Portugal, laft war, for the 
fkke of its trade. Had that trade been loft, fays he, it would onU have 
thrown the Portugucfe merchants out of bufinefs for a year or two, till they 
found out as good a method of employing their capitals. Some politicians 
have thought, the more channels of commerce, the more fuccefs ; but our 
Author docs not care how many were (hut up; for this good reafbn, new 
ones zTtfure to be found. But this is like knocking a man down, bccaufc he 
\sfure to get up again. 

But 
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arifc from the importation of the greateft revenue. And 
foon would all thefe advantages be loft, were the India 

Company 

But this poHtion, abiblutely neceflary to our Author's fyftem, we flatly de- 
hy. There is not only a torpor on the general mind of fach diftriAs as A)rt 
ignorant of commerce, which requires to be rouied into action by thofe of 
fuperior intelligence ; but there is alfo a ftubbom attachment in fuch minds 
to their ancient ufages, which half a century can hardly remove. Our Avi^ 
thor might have feen both this fhipor and obftinacy ftrongly exemplified ia 
the vafl difficulty of introducing modern agriculture into a certain country. 
]fot, ^ Iffo regulation of commerce, fays ht, p. i6. can increafe the quanti* 
" ty of induftry in any fociety beyond what its capital can maintain." It 
is our Author's great leading principle, that no nation ought to attempt 
any branch either of manufacture or commerce, till its capital be ripe for 
fuch branch ; and till fuch time, it is their intereft, he fays, to buy the ar- 
ticles of fuch brancljies from their neighbours. But here let it be aiked, how 
is the capital to be increafed in this' fUte of torpor I £liaabeth, and iboae 
of her predeceflbrs, imagined that bounties and regulations of commerce 
would roufe to action, and thence to the increafe of capitaL At great €»> 
pence they introduced the manufa^ures of the continent into their own dio- 
minions. And hence England became what (he now is. But a view of the 
flate of our Author's native country will bring his theory to the fuUeft and. 
faireft trial. According to his fyftem, Scotland ought to be the moft Aou* 
riihing commercial country in Europe ; for certain it is, and he himfelf of* 
ten tells it, that the trade of North Britain is under much fewer regulations 
and reilri^ons than that of England, Holland, or any of her commercial 
neighbours. There was a time, indeed, before and in the fifteenth century^ 
when her Jamefes adumed the unfa/e trufi of directing the channels of ih- 
duftry; when they penfioned foreign artificers to fettle in their kingdom, 
and made regulations of commerce. The confequence was, the Scots wete 
the maders of their pwn filheties, and the (hipping of Scotland were thea 
greatly fuperior to their prefent number. Soon after, however, our Au- 
thor's plan, that Government (hould leave every fubje^ to the courfe of his 
own indudry, took place, in the fulled latitude. And the confequence of 
Government ceadng to watch over and direct the channels of commerce, as 
fully appeared. The Scotti(h navy fell into deep decline ; and their fi(hery, 
perhaps the mod valuable in the § world, Nvas ieized by thofe monopoUJls 

th« 

§ Of fuch value is this (ilhery, that the arrival of the fird fleet of bufles is 
celebrated in Holland with public rejoicings, limilar to thofe of the Egypti* 
ans on the overflow of the Nile. 
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Company to relinquifh the mercantile chara£ler| and, ac- 
cording to our Author's * plan, ailume that of the fovc- 
reign. Ndr can we take leave of our Author, without re- 
marking, that he has been rather unhappy in fixing upon 
the Portuguefe as his favourites. His three great reafons 
for this predilection are i obvious ; and that thefe reafons 
were extremely rafh and ill-founded, is alfo equally evi- 
dent. His reafons are — ^Thc Portuguefe had no Exclufive 
African or Indian Companies — A moft unlucky mifiake ! 
And 

The 


the Dutch, who now enjoy it. A moll excellent proof how the wukcouraged 
and undireSled Scots turned their capitals and induftry to the beft advantage \ 
Neglected by goTemment, the Scottiih commerce long and deeply languiih* 
cd, till Mr. Pelham, of late, endeavoured to roufe it into a^on. But the 
people dill follow our Author's precept, of buying, f|x>m their neighbours^ 
the greateft part of the manufa^res they ufe. And the confequence of 
all is, many thoufands of the Scots find a field for their ingenuity and in- 
duftry in every commercial country of the world, except in their own» 

• Yet> ftran^e as it may feem, our Author, vol. ii. p. 415. condemns the 
£a(l India Company for adopting the ideas of fovereigns. It has made them 
bad traders, he there iays, and, he adds, has almoft brought them to bank- 
ruptcy. 

t According to our Author, vol. ii. p. 448. it is owing to the genius ofex" 
elufioe cunpanies that the colonies of other nations in India have been lefs 
i>opuIous than thofe of Portugal. He ivbo reads this tveri, however, will 
find another caufe for the Portuguefe population ; and never were any colo- 
nies £0 vexed with monopolies within monopolies, as thofe of Portuguefe 
Afia. Our Author, with the fame knowledge of his fubje^t, always repre- 
sents the Portuguefe colonies as of more advantage to the mother country 
than thofe of England in America. The latter, he fays, " have been a fource 
of expence and not of revenue. But the Portuguefe colonies have contri- 
'* buted revenue towards the defence of the mother country, or the fupport 
•• of her civil government,"— —.Vol. n» p. 194. 


cc 
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The population and revenue of the Portuguefe colonies 
are exaAly in the ipirit of his fyftem. 

But the kingdom of Portugal fufiered the fevereft evils 
firom its vzinjiveretgnfy of India } and the Exclufive Com- 
panies of England * and Holland, however reprobated by 
our Author, have long been, and ftill are, by their vaft 
commerce^ of the moft efiential advantage to their mother 
countries. 

Having thus followed our Author's argument lor lay* 
ing open the India trade, through every gradation of his 
reaibning, a retrofpeA may not now perhaps be improper. 
He founds his argument on the abfolute pemicioufnefs 
of all monopolies, in every circumftaoce: The fafety of 
laying open the Eaft India trade, he aSerts, is fufficisnthf 
demonftrated by the experience of the Portuguefe. Were 
the exclufive India companies abolifhed, European mer- 
chants, he fays, would voluntarily fettle in India, by 
whom every office of fadlorfhip would be difcharged. 
And where forts are neceflary, thefe and the fettlements, 
he ailerts, would be moft advantageous and profperous 
under the unmediate prote<Stion of the fovereign. In fup- 
port of this laft argument, he appeals to the abufes com- 
mitted by the fervants of a Company. And the advanta- 
ges which he deduces from his fyftem, are, a free trade 
with India, in which every fubjeft may employ his capital, 
and the importation of a royal revenue \ which laft cir- 
VOL. I. Q^ cumftance 
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cumftance he eftimates as of infinitely more real impor- 
tance than all the benefits refulting from commerce. But 
we have proved, by hiftorical evidence, that monopolies 
and exclufive aflbciations were abfolutely neceflary in the 
infancy of trade, and that their efie£);s were rapid, exten- 
five, and highly profperous. We have likewile brought 
demonftration, both from the hiftory and the archives of 
Portugal, confirmed by every principle of Spani(h or Por- 
tuguefe commerce, that his appeal to the experience of 
the Portuguefe is founded upon a moft egregious and ca- 
pital error. Every page of the hiftory of Pprtuguefe 
Afia/ and the prefent ftate of India, demonftrate the 
impoflibility of the fcheme of unconne£):ed and unproteft* 
ed fettlers. And from the example of the Portuguefe, 
confirmed by every experience,* certain it is, that every 
argument againft the fervants of a Company, may be 
turned, with redoubled force, againft the officers of a 
Crown. And were even this fyftem, whofe bafis is over- 
turned by hiftorical fafts, were it even founded on truth, 
the confequences which he deduces from it are neither 
certain nor advantageous. By an appeal to undeniable 
principles, we have held up to view the unavoidable dif- 
advantages * of laying open the Indian conmierce ; and 
from other principles, equally fixed and evident, it amounts 

to 


* That the India trade could not be carried on, with advantage to the^ 
nation, otherwiie than by a Company, is clearly proved by Sir Jofiah Child, 
whofe argwnents have had their due weight with former Parliaments. 
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ta demonftration, that a defpotic revenue, raifed In a dif- 
tant country, muft ever be produftive of war, tranCtory, 
unconftitutional, and dangerous. On the contrary, we 
have evinced, that the benefits arifing from the commerce 
of India, on the great principles of its prefcnt eftabliih- 
ment, are important, domeftic, and permanent. In an 
auipicious trade, therefore, we muft fubmit to that necei^ 
fity of circumftances which we cannot alter ; we muft not 
ihut our eyes againft the broad glare of the light of fa£b, 
and amputate the limbs, and diflocate the joints of com- 
merce, in order to fhorten or to lengthen it to the ftand- 
ard of Theory, as Procruftes is fabled to have fi^ed his 
unhappy captives to the ftandard of his iron bed. 

Every inftitution relative to Man, is not only liable to 
corruption, but, fuch is the imperfeAion of human na- 
ture, is fure to be corrupted. Both the fervants of a Com- 
pany, and the officers of a king, are liable to the influence 
of felf-intereft. But the monarch's ear is hard of accefs^ 
and often guarded ; and the regulations of a regal mono- 
poly, or defpotic revenue, are variable at his will. Ap- 
peal here muft be hopelefs. But, under a Company, go- 
verned by fixed inftitutions, there exifts not only a legal 
claim of redrefs, but a legal right of oppofition. If errors 
and corruption, therefore, be natural to every fyftem of 
human government, let the fyftem moft open to infpefti- 
on and correction, be preferved, and let its errors and 

0^2 corruptions 
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corruptions be correAed. And happily the Britifh 
ment is poilefied of the power of fuch infpeAion and cor- 
reAion ^ and happily alfo fiich authority is the very reverie 
of a regal power to raife a foreign revenue : this parliamen* 
tary power is conJlitutionaL 

The Abbe Reynal, in his refleftions on the fate of the 
Portuguefe^ informs his reader, that while the court of 
Lifbon proje£):ed the difcovery of India, and expected in- 
exhauftible riches, the more moderate and enlightened 
forefaw and foretold the evils which would follow fuccefs* 
And time, fays he, the fupreme judge of politics, haften- 
ed to fulfil their predidtions. He, however, who is ac- 
quainted with the Portuguefe hiftorians, muft perceive the 
errors of this reprefentation. The objeftions againft the 
voyage of Gama, were by no means of the enlightened 
kind. They were thefe : Nothing but barren deferts, like 
Lybia, were to be found ; or, if the difcovered lands were 
rich, the length of the voyage would render it unprofita- 
ble: or, if profitable, the introduftion of wealth would 
beget a degeneracy of manners fatal to the kingdom. Fo- 
reign fettlements would produce a depopulation and ne- 
glcft of agriculture ; or, if foreign colonies were necefl*ary, 
Ethiopia oBTered both nearer and better fettlements. And 
the wrath of the Soldan of Egypt, and a combination of 
all Europe againft Portugal, completed the prophecy of 
the threatened evils. But it was neither forefeen nor fore- 
told. 
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told, that the unexampled mifconduft of the Portuguefe 
ivould render the moft lucrative commerce of the world an 
heavy, and at laft inlupportable expence on the trea&ry of 
Liibon or Madrid ; nor was it foretold, that the Ihamelefi 
villainy, the faithleis {Mracies and rapine of their country- 
men would bring down deftruAion upon their empire. 
Of the o1]^e£tions here enumerated, few are named by our 
Author. Nor does the evil of the increaie of wealth, the 
depopulation and negle A of agriculture, which he mentions 
as the coniequences of the navigation to India, do honour 
to the pditical wifdom, either of thofe who foretold them, 
or of thofe who adopt the opinion. The great population 
of Holland arifes from its naval trade ; and had the fcience 
of commerce been as well underftood at the court of Lii^ 
bon as at Amfterdam, Portugal, a much finer country, 
had foon become more populous, and every way more flou* 
rifhing than Holland is now. 

Mines of gold, though moft eameftly defired, are the 
leaft valuable parts of foreign acquifition. The produce of 
mines, like the importation of revenue, neither puts into 
motion, nor cherifhes domeftic induftry. To increafe the 
population of the mother country is the only real wealth ; 
and this can only be attained by increafing the means of 
employment, in fuch manner as will naturally infpire the 
fpirit of induftry. The ftaple commodities of a country 
muft therefore be manufactured at home, and from hence, 

agriculture 
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agriculture of neceffity be improved. He, therefore, who 
foretells the negled of agriculture on the increafe of com- 
merce, foretelb an event contrary to the nature of things ; 
and nothing but an infatuation, which cannot at a diftance 
be forefeen, may pofEbly fulfil the prediction. To export 
the domeftic manufa£hire, and import the commodities of 
foreign countries, are the great, the only real ufes of 
foreign fettlements. But did Spain and Portugal derive 
thefe advantages' from their immenfe acquifitions in the 
Eaft and Weft ? Every thing contrary. The gold of 
Mexico aud Peru levied the armies of Charles V. but 
eftablifhed or encouraged no trade in his kingdom. Po- 
verty and depopulation, therefore, were not the natural 
confequences of the difcoveries of Columbus ; but the cer- 
tain refult of the evil policy of Spain. We have feen how 
the traffic of India was managed by Portugal. That com- 
merce, which was the foundation of the maritime ftrength 
of the Mohammedan powers, and which enriched Venice, 
was not only all in the power of the Portuguefc ; but it was 
theirs alfo to purchafe that traffic on their own terms, with 
the commodities of Europe. But fovereignty, with its 
revenue, and not commerce, was the fole objeft of the 
Portuguefe ambition. 

Many have pronounced, that the fame evils which over- 
whelmed the Portuguefe, are ready to burft upon the 
Brttifh empire. Ignorance of the true principles of com- 
merce, that great caufc of the fall of the Portuguefe em- 
pire, 
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pure, does not at prefent, however, threaten the Britifli ; 
nor is the only natural reafon of that fall applicable to Great 
Britain. The territory of Portugal is too fmall to be the 
head of fo extenfive an empire as once owned its authority. 
Auxiliaries may occafionally affift ; but permanency of do- 
minion can only be infured by native troops. The nume- 
rous garrifons of Portugal in Brazil, in Africa, and Afia, 
required more fiipplies than the uncommercial feat of em- 
pire could afford, without depriving itfelf of defence in 
cafe of invafion. In the event, the foreign garrifons were 
loft for want of fupplies ; and the feat of empire, on the 
Ihock of one difafter, fell an eafy prey to the ufurpation of 
Spain. Great Britain, on the contrary, by the appoint- 
ment of nature, reigns- the commercial emprefs of the 
world. The unrivalled ifland is neither too large nor too 
fmalL Ten millions of inhabitants are naturally fufficient 
to afibrd armies to defend themfelves againft the greateft 
power J nor is fuch radical ftrength liable to fall afunder by 
its own weight. Neither is nature lefs kind in the variety 
of the climate of the BritUh ifles. That variety in her dif- 
ferent provinces alike contributes to the produftion of her 
invaluable ftapks and hardy troops. Won and defended 
from the Mohammedans in wars cfteemed religious, the 
circumftances of Portugal, produced a high and ardent 
fpirit of chivalry, which raifed her to empire ; but when 
fuccefs gave a relaxation to the aftion of this fpirit, the ge- 
neral ignorance and corruption of all ranks funk her into 
ruin. The circumftances of the Britifh empire are greatly 

different. 
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differcDt. Her military fpirit is neither cherifhed bf* QOr 
dependent upon^ caufes which exift in one age and not in 
another. Nor is the increafe c^ wealth big with fach evib 
as (bme efteem. Portugal did not owe her fall to it, for 
fhe was not enriched by the commerce of India. If Great 
Britain ever fufier by enormous wealth, it muft be I^ a 
general corruption of manners. This, however, is infi* 
nitely more in the power of government than the many 
furmife. To remedy an evil, we muft trace its fource. 
And never was there national corruption of manners, whick 
did not flow from the vices and errors of government. 
Where merit is the only paflport to promotion, ccMTuptioB 
of manners cannot be general. Where the worthlefs cao 
purchafe the offices of truft, univerfal profligacy muft fol- 
low. Mankind, it may be faid, are liaUe to be corniptedy 
and wealth affords the opportunity. But this axiom wiH 
greatly miflead us from the line of truth, if taken in a g^ 
neral fenfe. The middle rank of men is infinitely more 
virtuous than the loweft. Profligacy of manners is not» 
therefore, the natural confequcnce of ^iStuence ; it is the 
accident which attends a vulgar mind, in «4iatever exter- 
nal iituation. And when vulgar minds are preferred to the 
high offices of church or ftate, it is the negligence or wicked- 
nefs of government, and not the increafe of wealth, which is 
the fource of the national corruption. Some articles of 
traffic have an evil influence on a people. But neither is 
this in juftice to be charged on the increafe of national 
trade. The true principles of commerce^ on the contrary, 

require 
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require the reftriAion of many *, and perhaps the prohi- 
bition of fome articles. And ignorance of the true ipirit 
of commerce, and negleft in the legiflature^ are therefore 
the real fourtes of thefe evils. 

While our popular declaimers forefee nothing but ruin 
in the increafe of commerce and wealth, they overlook, or 
know not, the greateft danger to which foreign acquifition 
lies open, and which it even invites. The rapacity of 
diftant governors, fo ftrongly exemplified by the Fortu- 
guefe, has a dlreft tendency to the produ£kion of every evil 
which can afied a commercial empire. Every governor 

feels two objeAs fbliciting his attention, olje£b frequently 
incompatible, at leaft not eafily to be reconciled — the pub- 
lic and his own private intereft. If inftitutions cannot be 

devifed 

* That private Tices, the luxury and extravagance of individuals, are pub- 
lic benefits, has been confidently aflertcd, yet no theoretical paradox was 
ever more faUe. Luxuries, indeed, employ many bands, but ail hands in 
cjnployment conduce not alike to the fervice of the ftate. Thofe employed 
on the natural ftaples are of the firft rate fervice ; but thofe engaged on 
luxuries often require materials which contiibute to turn the balance of 
trade againft'thc country where they refide ; and as the fale of their labours 
depends upon fa(hion and caprice, not upon the real wants of life, they are 
apt to be thrown out of employ, and to become a dangerous burthen on the 
commonwealth. Nor is all which is fpent by individuals, gained, as feme 
aflert, by the public. National wealth conHfts of the labour of the people, 
added to the value of the materials laboured upon. Every bankruptcy^ 
therefore, annihilates the value of as much labour as its deficiency of pay- 
ment amounts to ; and thus the public is injured. Nor is this all ; where 
private luxury is cheriflied as a public benefit, a national corruption of man- 
ners, the mod dreadful political difeafe, will be fure to prevail, fure to re- 
duce the moft flourifbing kingdom to the mod critical weakneTs. 
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devifed to render it the true intereft of governors^ to make 
that of the public their firfl care, (lability cannot be pre- 
lerved. The voluntary poverty of Albuquecque and of 
Nunio was nobly adapted to the high and romantic ideas 
of Spanifli honour; and without doubt had a wide efieft. 
But no government has a right to require iiich an example ; 
and in Britifh India it would be ufeleis and abfiird, for we 
have no vifionary principles, on which it <:ould poffiUy 
operate. He who devotes hb life to the fervice of his coun- 
try, merits a reward adequate to his ftation. An eftimate 
of the reward which true policy will give, may be drawn 
from the fate of the Dutch fettlement at Brazil. Prince 
Maurice of Naflau, the general of a Dutch Weft India 
Company, expelled the Portuguefe from one half of this 
rich and extenfive country. In reward of his fervice he 
was appointed governor ; but his mercantile matters eameft 
for immediate gain, and ignorant of what was necefiary for 
future fecurity, were offended at the grandeur in which he 

lived, the number of fortreffes which he built, and the ex- 
pence of the troops which he kept. They forced him by 

ill treatment to refign, and the ideas of the mere counting- 

houfe were now adopted. The expence of troops and of 

fortrefles was greatly reduced ; even that of the court of 

juftice was retrenched j in their commerce with their new 

.fubjefts, every advantage of the fordid trader was taken, 

and payment was enforced with the utmoft rigour. Cent. 

per cent, was now divided in Holland, and all was happy 

in the idea of the Burgo-mafters, the Lords of this colony ; 

when 
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vfhea the Portuguefe, invited by the defencdefi condidon, 
and jomed by the difcontented fubje£h of the Dutch, over- 
whehned theni with ruin. Though the States now inte- 
refted themfelves vigoroufly, all the great expence of their 
armaments was loft. Brazil was recovered by the Fortu- 
guefe, and this Dutch Weft India Company was utterly 
extinguiihed. 

Nor can we clofe our obfervations without one more. 
Nunio acquired an extenfive territory in India. Harafied 
by the horrible wars of their native princes, the regions 
around Goa implored the Portuguefe to take them under 
protection. And, fafe and happy, while all around was 
fteeped in blood, the territory under the dominion of 
Nunio was the envy and wonder of India. Taught by this 
example, every humane breaft muft warm on the view of 
the happineis which the Britifti India Company mat dif- 
fufe over the Eaft ; a happineis which the Britifti f are 
peculiarly enabled to beftow. Befides the many inftances 

of 

t The form of the government, and the national chamber of the Britifh, 
peculiarly enable them to diffufe the bleflings which flow from the true 
fpirit of commerce. The Dutch have a penurioufnefs in their manners, 
and a palpable felfiihnefs in their laws, ill reliihed by the neighbours of 
their fcttlements. They want a mixture of the blood of gentlemen ; or, to 
drop the metaphor, they want that liberal turn of idea and fentiment which 
arifes from the intercourfe and converfation of the merchant, with the man 
of property, educated in independence. India, perhaps the mod fertile 
country in the world, has fuffered more by famine than any other. • For 
the thoufands who have died of hunger in other countries, India has buried 
millions of her Tons, who have thus perifhed. Amazingly populous, the 

failure 
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of Portuguele tyranny and mtfcondufl already enumerated, 
diere was a defeft in their government, which muft ever 
prove £ital to a commercial empire* All the ftupendous 
£ibric8 of Portuguefe colonization were only founded on 
the iands, on the quick-fands of human caprice and arbi^ 
trary power. They governed by no certain fyftem of laws. 
Their governors carried to India the image of the court of 
Lifbon ; and againft the will of the ruler there was no ap- 
peal to fupreme civil power. Confidence in the high juftice 
of a Nunio may give nations habituated to opprefiion a tem- 
porary fpirit of induftry ; but temporary k muft be> as a 
hafty journey made in the uncertain intervals of a tempeft. 
The cheerful vigour of commerce can only be uniform and 
continued, where the merchant is confcious of proteAion, 
on his appeal to known laws of fupreme authority. On the 
firm bafis of her laws, the colonies of Great Britain have 
wonderfidly profpered, for fhe gave them an image of her 
own conftitution. And even where the government of 
the natives cannot be new modelled, an eafy appeal to the 
fupremacy of civil laws, muft place commerce upon the 
fureft foundation. It is not the fpirit of Gothic conqueft ; 
it is not the little cunning fincfle of embroiling the Indian 
princes among themfelves j of cajoling one, and winning 
another ; it is not the groveling arts of intrigue, often em- 

barrafled. 


failure of a crop of rice is here dreadful. It is the true fpirit of commerce 
to prevent famine, by bringing provifion from one country to another. 
And may this true fpirit of it be exerted by the Britiih in India ! 
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barrafied, always fhiftingi which can give laftilig fecurity. 
An eflential deciiive predominancy of the juftice of laws 
like the Britiih, can alone fecure the proiperity of the moft 
powerful commercial fyftem^ or render its exiftence ad- 
vantageous or even safe to the feat of Empire, 
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LIFE OF LUIS DE CAMOENS. 


W HEN the glory of the arms of Portugal had reach- 
ed it$ meridiaii fplendor, Nature, as if in pity of the 
literary rudenefs of that natioiii produced one great 
Poet, to record the numberlefs actions of high {pirit per- 
formed by his countrymen. Except Oibrius, the hiftorians 
of Portugal are little better than dry joumalifts. But it is 
liot their inelegance which rendered the poet neceflary. 
It is the peculiar nature of poetry to give a colouring to 
heroic actions, and to exprefs an indignation againft the 
breaches of honour, in a fpirit which at once feizes the 
heart of the man of feeling, and carries with it an inftanta- 
neous conviction. The brilliant aftions of the Portuguefe 
form the great hinge which opened the door to the moft 
important alteration in the civil hiftory of mankind. And 
to place thefe actions in the light and enthuliaim of poetry, 

that 
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tbat enthufiafm which particularly aflimilates the youthful 
breaft to its own fires^ was Luis de Camoens, the poet of 
Portugal^ bom. 

Different cities claimed the honour of his birth. But, 
according to N, Antonio, and Manuel Correa his intimate 
friend, this event happened at Lifbon, in 151 7« His fa- 
mily was of confiderable note, and originally Spanifh. In 
13709 Vafco Perez de Caamans, difgufted at the court of 
Caftile, fled to that of Lifbon, where kic^ Ferdinand im- 
mediately admitted him into his council, and gave him the 
lordfliips of Sardoal, Punnete, Marano, Amendo, and 
other confiderable lands ; a certain proof of the eminence 
of hts rank and aUlities. In the war for the fucceffion, 
which broke out on the death of Ferdinand, Caaoians, 
£kied with the king of Caftile, and was kSled in the battle 
of Aljabarrota. But though John L the vi£lor, feized a 
great part of his eflate, his widow, the daughter of Gon- 
falo Tereyro, grand matter of the order of Chrift, and ge-* 
neral of the Portuguefe army, was not reduced beneath 
her rank. She had three fons, who took the name of 
Camoens. The family of the eldeft inter-married with th« 
firft nobility of Portugal, and even, according to Caftera, 
with the blood rojral. But the family of the fecond brother, 
whoie fortune was flender, had the fuperior honour to pro- 
duce the Author of the Lufiad. 

• 

Early 
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Earijr m bis life the misfortunes of the Poet began. In 
bis io£mcy, Stmon V^z de Camoens, his father, comman- 
der of a veflel^ was fhipwrecked at Goa, where, with his 
life, the greateft port of his fortune was loft. His mother^ 
however, Anne de Macedo of Santarene, provided for the 
education of her fon Luis at the univeriity of Coimbra.— ^ 
What he acquired there, his works difcover : An intihiacy 
widi the daffies, equal to that of a Scaliger, but dire&ed 
by the tafte of a Milton or a Pope. 

When he left the univerfity, he appeared at court. He 
was handibmef, had fpeaking eyes, it is faid, and the 
fineft complexion. Certain it is, however, he was a poliih- 
ed fcbolar, which, added to the natural ardour and gay vi-- 
vacity of his difpofition, rendered him an accomplifhed 
gentleman. Courts are the fcenes of intrigue, and intrigue 
was &ihionable at Lifbon. But the particulars of the amours 
of Camoens reft unknown. This only appears : He had 
afpired above his rank, for he was baniihed from the 
court; ai^, in fev^ral of his fonnets, heafcrlbes this mif. 
fortune to love. 

VOL. J. R He 


I The French Tranflator gives us To fine a defcription of the perlbn of 
Cameens, that it fee^ms to b« borrowed from the Fairy Tales. It U unU 
vcrially qgr^edi that he was ha^dfoxne, and had amofl engaging mien and 
addreis. He is thus defcribed by Nicolas Antonio, " Mediocri Jiatura frit, 
St carmg pieman espiUu tfyue ai cr9e$ c^ra» ftaytfi^i^Ms^ mfixime imjifv€tii¥t€t 
^mmfhaitifnms, \!t midiut nafus, eatera Ungate et'utjiiu cra£iuf:ulus** 
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He now retired to his mother's friends at Santarene** 
Here he renewed his fhidies^ and began his Poem on the 
Difcovery of India; John III. at this time prepared an ar- 
mament againft Africa. Camoens, tired of his inadlive 
obfcure life, went to Ceuta in this expedition, and greatly 
diftinguifhed his valour in feveral rencounters. In a naval 
engagement with the Moors^ in the ftraits of Gibraltar, in 
the confiifl: of boarding he was among the foremoft, and 
loft his right eye. Yet neither the hurry of adual fcrvice^ 
nor the difEpation of the camp, could ftiflc his genius.. 
He cohtimsed his Lufiadasy and feveral of his m<^ beauti- 
ful fontietsi were written in Africa,^ while, as he exprefles it. 

One hand the pen, and one the fword emplo/d. 

The fame 6f his valour had now reached the court, and 
he obtained permifSon to return to Liibon. But while he 
felicited an eftablifhment which he had merited in the ranks 
of battle, the malignity of evil tonjgues, as he calls it in 
one of his letters,* was injuriotsfly poured upon himi* 
Though the bloom of his e^rly youth wasef&ced by feveral 
years refidence under the fcorching heavens of Africa, and 
ttiough altered by the lofs of an eye, his prefence' gave unea- 
finefs to the gentlemen of fome families of the firft rank, 
where he had formerly vifited. Jealoufy is the charadte- 
riftic of the Spanilh and Portuguefe ; its refentment knows 
no bounds : and Camoens now found it prudent to baniffa 

himfeK 
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kimfelf from his native country. Accordbgly in 1553, 
he failed for India, with a refolution never to return. As 
the ihip left the Tagu5, he exclaimed, in the words of the 
fepulchral monument of Scipio Africanus, Ingrata pairia^ 
mn pojjidehis ofa mea ! Ungrateful country, thou (halt not 
poflefs my bones ! but he knew not what evils in the Eaft 
would awake the remembrance of his native fields. 

When Camoens arrived in India, an expedition was 
iready to fail to revenge the king of Cochin on the king of 
Pimenta. Without any reft on fliore after his long voyage, 
he joined this armament, and in the conqueft of the Ala- 
gada iflands, difplayed his ufual bravery. But his modef- 
ty, perhaps, is his greateft praife. In a fonnet he menti- 
' ons this expedition : We went to punifh the king of Pi- 
menta, fays he, efuccedeones benty and we fucceeded nvell. 
When it is confidered that the Poet bore no inconfiderable 
fhare in the vidlory, no ode can conclude more elegantly, 
more happily than this. 

In the year following, he attended Manuel de Vafcon- 
cello in an expedition to the Red Sea. Here, fays Faria, 
as Camoens had no ufe for his fword, he employed his pen. 
Nor was his aftivity confined in the fleet or camp. He vi- 
fited Mount Felix, and the adjacent inhofpitable regions of 
Africa, which he fo ftrongly piftures in the Lufiad, and 
in one of his little pieces, where he laments the abfence of 
his miftrefs. 

R 2 When 
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Whcti he returned to GK>a, he enjoyed a tranquillity 
which enabled him to beftbw his attention on his Epic Poem^ 
But this ferenity was isterrupt'ed, perhaps by his own im-^ 
prudence. He wrt>te focne fatires which gave<)6e»cey and^ 
by order of the viceroy^ Franciibo Barreto, hewai( ba&i£hed 
to China. 

Men of poor abilities are more confcious of theii' em-' 
barrafllnent and errors than is commonly believed. When 
men of this kind are in power, they affe6\: great folenmity ; 
and every cxpreilion of the moft diftant tendency to leflen 
their dignity^ is held as the greatcft of crimes. Confcious 
alfo how feverely the man of genius can hurt their interefr^ 
they bear an inftinftive antipathy againft him> are uneafy 
even in his company, and, on the flighteft pretence, are 
happy to drive him from them. Camoens was thus fituat- 
ed at Goa } and never was there a fairer field for fatires 
than the rulers of India at this time afforded. Tet, 
whatever cfteem the prudence of Camoens may tefe in our 
idea, the noblenefs of his difpofition will doubly gain. And^ 
fo confcious was he of his real integrity and innocence, 
that in one of his fonnets he wifhes no other revenge Oft 
Barreto, than that the cruelty of his exile fhould ever be 
rememberedfi 

The 

f Caftera, who always condemns Camoens, as if guilty of facrilegCr 
when the flighted reproach of a grandee appears^ tells us, *' thatpofterity 
** by no means enters into the refentment of our poet ; and that the Pov* 
" tuguefe hiftorians make glorious mention of Barreto, who was a man' of 
** true^ merit.** The Ponuguefe hiftoriaas, however^ knew not what true 

meri( 


I 
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The aceompUIbments and manners of Camoens foon 
fitnind him friends, though wider the diigrace of baniOi- 
ment. He was appointed commiflary of the eftates of the 
DefunA in the ifland of Macao, on the coaft of China. 
Here he continued his Lufiad ; and here alfo, after five 
years refidence^ he acquired a fortune, though foiall, yet 
equal to his wifhes. Don Conftantine de Braganza was 
now viceroy of India, and Camoens, defirous to return to 
<joa, refignedhis charge. In afliip, freighted byhimfelf^ 
he fet fail, but was ihipwrecked in the gulph near the 
mouth of the river Mecon, in Cochin-China. AU Jie had 
acquired was loft in the waves : his poems, which he held 
in one hand, while he faved himfeU'-with the other, were 
all he found himfelf poflefied of, when he ftood friendlefs 
jon the unknown ihore. But the natives gave him a moft 


merit was. The bnital uncoBsmerciai wars of Sampayo are bf them 
tncntioncd as much more glorious than the lefs bloody campaigns of a 
KuniOy which eftabfiQied commerce and empire. But the Actions of Barreto- 
Ihallbe called to witness for Camoens. 

We have already ieen his ruinous treaty with Meale Can, which ended 
in the difgrace of the Portuguefe arms. The king of Cinde defired Bar- 
reto'safliftance to crulha neighbouring prince, who had invaded his domi- 
nions. Barreto went himfelf to relieve him ; but having difagreed about 
the reward he required, (for the king had made peace with his enemy) he 
burned Tata, the royal city, killed above 8000 of the people he came to 
protect ; for eight days he deftroyed everything on the banks of the Indus, 
and Ipaded his yeflels, fays Farfa^ with the richeft booty hitherto taken in 
India. The war with Hydal Can, kindled by Barreto's treachery, continu- 
pd. The city of Dabul was deftroyed by the viceroy, who, foon after, at 
the head of 1 7/xx^ men , defeated Hydal Can's army of ao,ooo. Horrid de- 
Iblation followed thefe viAories, and Hydal Can continued the implacable 
enemy of Portugal while he lived. Such w^ B»rreto, the man who exiled 
Cairns? 

humane 
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humane reception : thi« he has imniortalifed in the pro-' 
phetic fong in the tenth Lufiadf ; and in the feventh he 
tells us, that here he loft the wealth which fatisfied his; 
wiihes ; 

Agora da efperanga ja adquirida^ &c. 

Now bleft with all the wealth fond hope could crave^ 
Soon I beheld that wealth beneath the wave 

For ever loft ; 

My life, like Judah's heaven-doom'd king of yore. 
By miracle prolonged 

On the banks of the Mecon, he wrote his beautiful pa-^ 
raphrafe of the pfalm, where the Jews, in the fineft ftrain 
of poetry, are reprefented as hanging their harps on the 
willows by the rivers of Babylon, and weeping their exile 
from their native country. Here Camoens continued fbme 
time, till an opportunity offered to carry him to Goa* — 
When he arrived at that city, Don Conftantine de Bra- 
ganza, whofe charafteriftic was politenefs, adnjiitted hin^ 

into 

j> Having named the Mecon : 

J^e receiera placu/o, e brandoj 
Nofeurega^o Canto^ gmmei&ado, &Q» 

liiterally thus : *< On his gentle hofpitable bofbm fjic brando poetice). ihall 
he receive the fbng, wet from woeful unhappy fhipwreck, efcaped from de« 
(Iroying tempefts, from ravenous dangers, the effed of the unjuft fentence 
ppon him, whoie lyre ihall be more renowned than enriched.** When 
C/amoens was commiilary, he vifited the iflands of Ternate, Timor, B^^ 
defcribed ia the Lufiad. 
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Into intimate friendfhip, and Camoens was happy till 
Count Redondo affumed the government. Thofe who 
iad formerly procured the banifhment of the fatirift, were 
filent while Conftantine was in power ; but now they excrt- 
.ed all their arts againft him. Redondo, when he entered 
on office, pretended to be the friend of Camoens ; yet, 
with all that unfeeling indifference with which he planned 
his moft horrible witticifm on the Zamorim, he fuffered the 
innocent man to be thrown into the common prifon. Af- 
ter alLthe delay of bringing witnefies, Camoens, in a pub- 
lic trial, fully refuted every accufation of his conduft, while 
qommiflary of Macap, and his enemies were loaded with 
ignominy and reproach. But Camoens had fome creditors ; 
and thefe detained him in prifon a confiderable time, tilt 
tiie gentlemen of Goa began to be afhamed, that a man 
of his fingular merit fhould experience fuch treatment 
among them. He was fet at liberty ; and again he affumed 
the profeffion of arms, and received the allowance of a 
gentleman volunteer, a charader at that time common in 
Portuguefe India. Soon after, P^dro Barreto, appointed 
governor of the fort at Sofala, by high promifes, allured the 
poet to attend him thither. The governor of a diftant 
fort, in a barbarous country, (hares, in fome meafure, 
the fate of an exile. Tet, though the only motive of Bar- 
xeto was, in this unpleafant fituation, to retain the con- 
verfation of Camoens at his table, it. was his leaft care to 
^vender the life of his gueft agreeable. Chagrined with 

his 
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his treatment, and a confiderable time hafving elapfed in 
vain dependence upon Barreto> Camoens tefolved to re- 
turn to his native country. A (hip, on the hoEnenfard 
voyage, at this time touched at Sofala, and fevefal gentle-* 
men § who were on board, were defiroos that Caitio€ns 
iliould accompany them. But this the governor ufigene- 
roudy endeavoured to prevent, and charged him wkh 9 
debt for board. Anthony de Cabral, however, and Hec* 
tor de Sylveyra, paid the demand ; and Camoens, fays 
Faria^ and the honour of Barreto, were fold together. 

After an abfence of fixteen years, Camoens, in 1569J; 
returned to Li(bon, unhappy even in his arrival, for the 
peftilence then raged in that city, and prevented his publi- 
cation for three years. At laft, in 1572, he printed hisi 
liiiilad, which, in the opening of the firft book, in a moft 
elegant turn of compliment, he addrefied to his prince, 
king Sebaftian, then in his eighteenth year. The king, 
fays the French tranilator, was fo pleafed with his merit, 
that he gave the Author a penfion of 4000 reals, on condi-> 
tion that he fhould reiide at court. But this falary, fays 
the fame writer, was withdrawn by cardinal Henry, who 
fucceeded to the crown of Portugal, loft by Sebaftian at the 
battle of Alcazar. 

But 

§ According to the Portugufife Life of Camoens, prefixed to Gedron's, 
the bed edition of his works, Diego de Couto, the hiftorian, one of the 
company in this homeward voyage, wrote annotations upon the LuHad, 
under the eye of its author. But thele unhappily have never appeared ia 

public. 
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But this ftory of the penfion is very doubtful. Correa, 
and other cotemporary authors, da not mention it, though 
fbme late writers have given credit to it. If Camoens, 
hotrevefi had a penfion^ it is highly probable that Henry 
deprived him of it. While Sebaftkn was devoted to the 
chace, his grand uncle, the cardinal^ prefided at the coun- 
cil board, and Camoens, in hh flddreis to the king, 
which clofes the Lufiad, advifes him to ei^dude the clergy 
from ftate afiairs. It was eafy to fee that the cardinal was 
here intended. And Henry, befides, was one of thofe 
ftatefmen who can perceive no benefit refulting to the pub- 
lic from elegant literature. But it ought alio to be added 
in completion of his chara£ler, that under the narrow views 
imd weak hands of this Henry, the kingdom of Portugal 
fell into utter ruin ; and on his death, which clofed a fhort 
inglorious reign, the crown of Lifbon, after a faint ftrug^ 
gle, was annexed to that of Madrid. Such was the dege- 
neracy of the Portugiiefe, a degeneracy lamented in vain 
by Camoens, and whofe obfervation of it was imputed to 
him as a crime. 

Though the great :f patron of one fpecies of literature, 
a ipecies the reverfe of that of Camoens, certain, it is that 

the 

I Cardinal Henry's patronage of learning and learned men is mentioned 
with cordial efteem by the Por^ugoefe writeis. Happily they alfo toll us 
-what that learning vms. It was to him the Romifli Friars of the Eaft 
tranfmitted their childiih forgeries of inlcriptionsand miracles (forfimeof 
vfbUb,fit the note on p. 47 3* J He correfjxmded with them, dire^ed their 
labours, and received the fiift accounts of their fqcoefs. Under his patro* 

nagc 
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the author of the Lufiad was utterly negle^ed by Henry, 
under whofe inglorious reign he died in all the mifery 
of poverty. By fome it is faid he died in an ahns- 
houfe. It appears, however, that he had not even the 
certainty of fubfiftence which thefe houfes provide. He 
had a black fervant, who had grown old with him, and 
who had long e:y:perienced his mafter's humanity. This 

grateful 

nage it was diicovcred, that St. Thomas ordered the Indians to woiifaip the 
Crofs ; and that the Mooriih tradition of Perimal, (who, having embraced 
Mohammedifm, divided his kingdom among his officers, whom he rendered 
tributary to the Z^morim,) was a malicious mifreprefentation ; for that 
Perimal, having turned Chridian, refigned his kingdom, and became a monk. 
Such was the learning patronifcd by Henry, who was alfo a zealous patron 
of the inquiAtion at Li(bon, and the founder of the inquifition at Goa, to 
which place he ient a whole apparatus of holy fathers to fupprefs the Jews 
and reduce the native Chriftians to the See of Rome. Nor muft the treat- 
ment experienced by Buchanan at Lifbon be here omitted, as it ailbrds m 
convincing proof, that the fine genius of Camoens was the tryie fource of 
his misfortunes. John III. earned to promote the cultivation of polite 
hterature among his fubje£ts, engaged Buchanan, the moft elegant Latinift, 
perhaps, of modem times, to teach ph^oibphy and the belles Uttret at LLP 
bon. But the defign of the monarch was ibon fruClrated by the cardinal 
Henry and the clergy. Buchanan was committed to peifbn, becaufe it 
was alledged he had eaten fleih in Lent ; and becaufe, in his early youth^ 
at St. Andrew's in Scotland, he had written a fatire againCl the Francifcans ; 
for which, however, ere he would venture to Liflx>n, John had promifed 
him absolute indemnity. John, with much difficulty, procured his releafe 
from a loathfome jail, but could not effect his tedoration as a teacher. H^ 

* * • * 

could only change his prifon ; for Buchanan was fent to a monaftery, to be 
infiruSled by the monks^ the men of letters patronifed by Henry. Thefe are 
thus chara£lerired by their pupil Buchanan,-— n^f inbumanis, nee malisyfed omms 
religiomt ignaris, ** Not uncivilized, not flagitious, but ignorant of every 
seligion.** A fatyrical negative .compliment, followed by a charge of groft 
barbarifm. In this confinement, Buchanan wrote his elegant verfion of 
the pfalms. Camoens, about the fame time, failed for India. The blefled 
effeOs of the fpirit which perfecuted fuch men, are well exprefTed in the 
proverb, A Spaniard,^ fi^^ <f ail Us virtues^ mabes a gmd Poriuguefe* 
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grateful Indian, a native of Java, who, according to fome 
writers, faved his mailer's life in the unhappy Ihipwreck 
where he loft his efiefb, begged in the ftreets of lifboiw 
for the only man in Portugal on whom God had beftowed 
thofe talents, which have a tendency to ere A the fpirit of 
a downward age. To the eye of a careful obferver, the fate 
of Camoens throws great light on that of his country, and 
will appear ftri^Uy connected with it. ^Fhe fame ignorance, 
the fame degenerated fpirit, which fuffered Camoens to 
depend on his Ihare of the alms begged in the ftreets by his 
old hoary fervant, the fame fpirit which caufed this, funk 
the kingdom of Portugal into the moft abje£t vaflsdage ever 
experienced by a conquered nation. While the grandees of 
Portugal were blind to the ruin which impended over them, 
Camoens beheld it with a pungency of grief which has- 
tened his exit. In one of his letters he has thefe remarkable 
words,' ** £m Jim accaberey a vida^ e verrhm tgdos que fuy 
afeicoada a minbo patriae &c." << I am ending the courfe of 
my Ufe, the world will witnefs how I have loved my coun- 
try. I have returned, not only to die in her bofom, but 
to die with her/' In another letter, written a little before^ 
his death, he thus, yet with dignity, complains : " Who has 
{ben, on fo fmall a theatre as my poor bed, fuch a reprefen- 
tion of the difappointments of fortune ? And I, as if 
ihe could not herfelf fubdue me, I have yielded and be- 
come of her party ; for it were wild audacity to hope to 
fiumount fuch accumulated evils.'' 

In 
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In this unhappy iituation^ in 15795 in his fixty-^fecond 
year^ the year after the fatal defeat cf Don Sebaftian, died 
jLuis de Camoens^ the greateft literary genius ever prodo* 
ced by Portugal ) in martial courage^ and fpirit of honour^ 
nothing inferior to her greateft heroes. And in a manner 
fuitable to the poverty in which he died was he buried. 
Soon after) however, many epitaphs honoured his metnot 
ry i the greatnefs of his merit was univ^ally confefled^ 
and his Lufiad was tranflated into various languages^. Nor 
ought it to be omitted, that the man fo miferably negleA^ 
ed by the weak king Henry, was earneftly enquired after 
by Philip of Spain, when he ailamed the crown of Lifbon. 
When Philip heard that Camoens was dead, both his words 
and his countenance cxprefled his difappointment and grief. 

From the whole tenor of his life, and from tha! fpirit 
which glows throughout the Lufiad, it evidently appears 
that the courage and manners of Camoens flowed from 
true greatnefs and dignity of foul, Thp' his poliOied con- 

verfation 

* According to Gedron, a'fecond edition of the J^ufiad appeared in thq 
fame year with the firft. There are two Italian and four Spanifli tranflati- 
ons of it. An hundred years before Camera's Terfion, it appeared til 
French. Thomas de Faria, bilhop of Targa in Africa, tranflated it into 
Latin, and printed it without either his own or the name of Camoens ; a 
mean, but vain, attempt to pa&his verfion npon the public as an orlgiiial. 
Le P. Niceron fays, there were two other Latin tranflations. It is tranf- 
lated alfo into Hebrew, with great elegance and fpirit, by one Lu^zetto, a 
learned and ingenious Jew, author of feveral poems in that language, 1&4 
>vho, about thirty years ago, died in the Holy Land. 
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Terlation J was often courted by the great^ he appears fo 
diftant from fervility^ that his imprudence in this refpeA 
is by fome highly blamed. Yet the inftances of it by no 
means deferve that feverity of cenfure with which fomc 
writers have condemned him* Unconfcious of the feelings 
of a Camoens^ they knew not that a carele£hefs in fecuring 
the fmiles of fortune, and an open honefty of indignalion, 
are almoft infeparable from the enthufiafm of fine imagW 
natioo. The truth is, the man pofieiled of true geoi«s 
feels his greateft hs^pinefs in the purfuits and cxcurfioiis 
of the mindf and therefore makes an cftimate of things 
very different from that of him whofe unremittic^ atten- 
tion is devoted to his external inlereft. Th^ pro&fion of 
Camoens is alfo cenfured. Had he difiijpated the wealth 
he acquired at Macaoj his profuCon indeed bad been cri- 
minal ; but it does not appear that he ever enjoyed any 
other opportunity of acquiring independence. But Ca- 



Camoens has not -efeape^ ^ fate of other eminent .wits. Their igno- 
rant admirers contrive anecdotes of their humour, which in reality diigrace 
them. Camoens, it is iaid* one day heard a potter fin^ag fome of his 
verfes in a miferabie mangled manner, and by way of retaliation, broke a 
parcel 4>f 4iis.«aithen ware. *» Friefld, faid 4ie, you deftroy my verfes, and I 

deftroy your goods.** The fame ibolilh ftory is told of ArioAo; nay, we 
are even informed, that Rinaldo's fpeech to his horfe, in the 6dl bopk, 

Ferms Bttiardo mh^ 8cc, 
was the paflage mliluoed ; the ioJDredpoet replied, *' { have ^nly -broken « 

few bafe pots of thine, not worth a groat; but thou hafl.murdere^ a fine 
<< (lanza of mine, worth a mark of gold.*' But both thefe fitly tales are 
borrowed fiom Plutarch's life of Arcedlaus, where the fame dull humour is 
told of Philoxenus. ** He heard fome brickmakers miftune one of his ibngs 
* and in return he deftroyed a number of their bricks." 
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moens was unfortunate, and the unfortunate man is viewed 


•through the dim fhade his fate cafts o'er him : 


A fhade that fpreads its evening daorknefs o'er 
His brighteft virtues, while it fhews his foibles 
Crowding and obvious as the mignight ftars. 
Which in the funfhine of profperity 
Never had been dcfcried 

Tet, after the ftrifteft difcuffion, wh^n all the caufes are 
weighed together, the misfortunes of Camoens will appear 
the fault and dilgrace of his age and country, and not of 
the man. His talents would have fecured him an apart- 
ment in the palace of Auguftus, but fuch talents are a curfe 
to their pofIe£br in an illiterate nation, tn a beautiful di- 
greflive exclamation, at the end of the fifth Lufiad, he 
gives us a ftriking view of the negleft which he experienc- 
ed. Havitig mentioned how the greateft heroes of anti- 
quity revered and cherifhed the Mufe, he thus charafteri- 
fes the nobility of his own age and country : 

Alas ! on Tago's haplefs fhores alone 

The Mufe is flighted, and her charms unknown. 

For this, no Virgil here attunes the lyre. 

No Homer here awakes the hero's fire. 

Unheard, in vain their native poet fings. 

And cold negleft weighs down the Mufe's wings. 


And 
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And what particularly feems to have touched him 

Even he whofe veins the blood of Gama warms * 
Walks by, unconfcious of the Mufe's charms : 

For 

* The political evils impending over his country, which Camoens almoft 
idone forefaw, gave not, in their fulfikneat,' a ftronger proof of his fupcrioff 
abilities, than his prophecy of Don Francifco de Gamar— 

Nan as Ftlheu do Tejoy que deixajfem 
As tellas dourojinoy e que o casitajfem, ' 

Nd I^yutpb of T'i^s Jball leinte her golden embroidered xvei, emd Jing of him^^ 
affords of his knowledge of men. Camoens was fuperior to a mean refent- 
ment ; he mod undoubtedly perceived that ignorance, unmanly arrogance, 
and iniignificance of abilities', which i8, and 3S years after his death, dii^ 
graced the two vicetoyalties of his hero's grandibn.. Juftice to the memory 
of Camoens, and even to the caule of polite literature itfelf, requires fome 
Jhort account of this nobleman, who appears to have treated our author 
with the mod mortifying neglect. He was named Don Francifco de Gama, 
Count de Vidigueyra. Fa£ts will bed ^e his charader : He had not one idea, 
thatthe elegant writer who immortalized his anceftor had the ieaft title to 
his countenance. Several years after the death of Camoens, he was made 
-viceroy of India, by the king of Sp^in. Here he carried himfelf with iuch 
flate, fays Faria, that he was hated by all men. When he entered upon his 
government, he beflowed every place in his gift upon his parafites, who 
publicly fold them to the bed bidders. And though Cunnale, the pirate, 
who had dtigracefully defeated Don Luis de Gama, the viceroy's brother* 
had furrendered upon the fole condition of life, to the brave Furtado, Cun- 
nale, his nephew Cinale, and 40 Moors of rank, were brought to Goa. But 
the Moors were no fooner landed, than the lawlefs rabble tore them in 
pieces, and Cunnale and his nephew were publickiy beheaded, by order of 
the viceroy. And thus, fays Faria, government and the rabble went hand 
in hand in murder and the breach of faith. Over the principal gate of 
Goa flood a marble Hatue of Vafco de Gama. This, in hatred of the grand* 
fon, the enraged inhabitants broke down, in the night, and in the morn* 
ing the quarters were found gibbeted in the moft public parts of the city. 
And thus the man who defpifed the wreath with which Camoens crowned 
his grandfather, brought that grandfather's effigies to the deeped infult 
which can be offered to the memory of the deceafed. Nor were his own 
effigies happier. . On his recall tq Europe, the firft object that (Iruck him, 

whea 
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Eor him no Mufe fliall leave her goUea loQin, 
No psdin Ihall bloflbniy and no wreath ihall bloom. 
Yet Ihall my labours and mj cares be paid 
By feme immortal 

In fiich an age^ and among fuch barbarous nobility^ what 
but wretched neg^eft could be the £iite of a Camoens ! After 
all, however, if he was imprudent on his firft appearance 
at the court of John UL if the honefty of his indignation 
led him into great iminrudence, as certainly it did, when at 
Goa he fadrifed the viceroy and the firft Goths in power ; 
yet let it alfo be remembered, that << The gifts of imagina- 
** tion bring the hefavieft talk upon the vigilance of reafon j 
« and to bear thofe faculties with unerring rectitude or in^ 
<< variable propriety, requires a degree of firmneis and of 
** cool attention, which doth not always attend the higher 
** gifts of the mind. Yet difficult as nature herfelf feems 
'< to have rendered the talk of regularity to genius, it is the 
<< fupreme confolation of dulnefs and of folly to poUit with 
" Gothic triumph to thofe excelles which are the ovcrflow- 

<< ings 

when he win^t on board the (hip appointed to carry him, was a figure hang* 
mg by the neck at the yard arm, exactly like himfelf in feature and habit. 
He aiked what it meant ; and was relblutely anfweredi /< rtprffmU Tq¥^ 
wtd tbefi are the mat ^vbo buHg it up. Nor muft another inililt be omitted. 
After being a few days at fea, he was neceflitated to return to the port from 
whence he had bailed, for freih proTifioas, for all his live-ftock, it was found, 
was poiToned. After his return to Europe, he ufcd all his intereft to be 
reinftated in India, which, in his old days, after twenty years fblicitatioji 
at the court of Madrid, he at laft obtained. His fecond government, is 
uTapped in much obicurity, and is diilinguiihed by no impprtant a^ion or 
event. 
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c< ing^ of fitculties. diey never enjojed. FerfisdUy uncoii* 
<< fcious that they are indebted to their ftnpidity fior the con- 
'^ iiftency of their condudi they plume themfelves on an 
<< imaginary virtue^ which has its origin in what is really 
<' their dilgrace. — ^Let fuch, if fuch dare approach the 
<< ihrine of Camoens^ withdraw to a refpe£lful diftance ; and 
<< fhould they behold the ruins of genius, or the weakneis 
<' of an exalted mind, let them be taught to lament, that 
«* nature has left the nobleft of her works imperfeft || .** 

And Poetry is not only the nobleft, but alio not the leaft 
ufeful, if civilization of manners be of advantage to mao^ 
kind. No moral truth may be more certainly demonftrated, 
than that a Virgil or a Milton are not only the firft orna* 
ments of a ftate, but alfo of the firft confequence, if the 
laft refinement of the mental powers be of importance. 
Strange as this might appear to a | Burleigh or a Locke, 

VOL. I. S it 

ll This paflage in inverted commas is cited, with the alteration of the 
name only, from Dr. Langhome*s account of the life of William Collins. 

I Burleigh, though an able politician, and deep in ftate intrigue, had no 
idea, that to introduce polite literature into the vernacular tongue, wa& of 
any benefit to a natbn ; though her vernacular literature was the glory of 
Rome when at the height of empire, and though empite fell with its dedbn- 
fion. J^nJer,the man who greatly cbtfdoced to refine the EngCfh Mules, 
was by Burleigh efteemed a ballad-maker, unworthy of regard. Yet the 
Engliih polite Uteratore, fo greatly indebted to Spen(er, is at this day, in the 
efteem which it commands abrMd, of mofie real fervice to England, than all 
the reputation or intrigued of BuHeigh. And ten thoufaad Borleigbs, oc- 
cordbg to $ir W. Temple, are bom for one Spenfer. Ten tbouiand are 
born, fays Sir William, with abilities requifite to form a great Statefman, 
for one who is bom with the talents or genius of a great Poet. Locke's 

ideas 
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it is philofophically accounted for by Bacon ; nor ii 
Locke's opinion either inexplicable or irrefutable. Th<f 

great 


id€ss 0f poetry are accounted for in one (hort (entenoe : He knew ho^' 
THING ABOUT TBB MATTE K. An extract from his correfpondence with 
Mr. Molyneux, and a citation from one of his trestifes, fludt demonftratc 
the troth of this aflertioo# ^ 

Molyneuz wrkes t» Loeke : 

** Mr. Churchill faTOured me with the prefent of Sir R. Black more's K.- 
Arthur. I bad read Pr. Arthur before, and read it with admiration, which 
is not at all leflened by this fecond piece, jiti mr Ei^fi/h p9eh (except Mil- 
ton) have Uem tmert baUad-mahrt in camparifoH to bim. Upon the publicatioa 
of his firft poem, I intimated to him, through Mr. Churchill's hands, how 
excellently I thought Ee roig^t perfbrm a phHoTdphic poem, from many 
touches he gave in his Pr. Arthur, particularly from M<^as*s £>ng. And^' 
i perceive by his preface to K. Arthur he has had the like intimations from 
others, but reje£b theiti, as'being ah eilemy to all'phiiolbphic hypothefes.** 

Mr. Locke anfwen : 

** I (hall, when I fee Sir R. Blackmore, dilcoutie him as you defire; 
There is^ I with pleafure find^ a ftrange harmony throughout, between 
your thoughts and mine.' 


t» 


Molyneux replies : 

«* r perceive you are ib happy as to be acquainted with Sh- Rich. Black- 
more; he is an extradrdinary perfon, and I admire his two prefaces a> 
much as I d» any parts of his books : The firft, wherein he expoTes ** the 

licentioufheis and immorality of our late poetry," b incomparable; and 
the fecond, wherein he profecntes the feme fubjeA, and delivers his thoughts 
concerning hypothefes, is no lefs judicious ; and I am wholly of his opinbn 
relating to the latter. However, the biftory and-phsnomena of nature we 
may venture at ; and this is what I propofe to be the fubjedt of a philoib- 
phic poem. Sir R. Bladimore has exquifite touches of this kind, difpeiied' 
in many places of his books ; (to pafs over Mopas's fong) I'll inftance one 
particuUr in the mod profound fpecuhtions of Mr. Newton's philofophy. 
thus curioufly touched in King Arthur, Book IX. p. ^43. 

The 
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great genius of Ariftotle, and that of his great refemblcr. 
Sir Francis Bacon, faw deeper into the true (pirit of poe« 

S a try 


The condellations fliiiie at his command, 
He form*d their radiant orbs, and with his hand 
He weigh*d, and put them off with fuch a force 
As might preierve an everlaftiug cout(e *. 

** I doubt not but Sir R. Blackmore, in thefe lines, had a regard to the 
proportionment of the projeAive motion of the vu ttntri^eta^ that keeps 
the planets in their continued courfes. 

« I have by me ibme obfervations, made by a judicious friend of mine, 
on both of Sir R. Blackmore's poems. If they may be any ways acceptable 
to Sir R. I (hall fend them to you.' 


>t 


Mr. Locke again replies i 

*< Though Sir R. B.*s vein in poetry be what etery body mud allow him 
to have an extraordinary talent in ; and though, with you, I exceedingly 
valued his 6rft preface, yet I muft own to you, there was nothing that I i6 
much admired him for, as for what be fays of hypothefes in his laft. It 
feems to me ib right, and is yet (o much out of the way of the ordinary 
writers, and practitioners in that faculty, that it fliews as great a ftrength 
and penetration of judgment as bu poetry bos Jbevmjligfii* effamey** 

As the beft comment on this, let an extract from Locke's EUay on Edu- 
cation fiilly explain his ideas. 

'* If he have a poetic vein, 'tis to me the (hrangeft thing in the world that 
the father fhould defire or fuflfer it to be cherilhed or improved. Methinks 
the parents (hould labour to have it ftifled and fupprefled as much as may be ; 
and I know not what reafon a father can have to wifli his fon a poet, who 
does not defire to have him bid defiance to all other callings or bufmefs ; 
which is not yet the worft of the caie ; for if he proves a fuccefsful rhymer^ 
and gets once the reputation of a wit, I defire it may be confidered, what 
company and places he is like to fpend his time in, nay, and eftate too ; for 
it is very feldom feen that any one difcovers mines of gold or filver in Par- 
naflus. 'Tis a pleafant ur, but barren foil, and there are very few indan- 
ces of thofe who have added to their patrimony by any thing they have 

reaped 

* Theie lines, however, are a dull wretched paraphraie of fisme parts of 
the Pialms. 
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try and the human afie£tions than a 3urleigh. In anew 
cicnt Greece, the works of Homer were called the leflbn 

or 

reaped from thence. Poetry and Gaining, which ufually go together, are' 
alilie in this too, that they feldom bring any advantage but to thofe who' 
have nothing elfe to lire on. Men of eftates almoft cooilantly go away lo- 
fers ; and *tis well if they efcapc at a cheaper rate, than their whole edatev 
or the grcatcft part of them. If therefore you would not have your fon the 
fiddle to every jovial company, witHont whom the fparks could not relifh 
their wine, nor know how to fpend an afternoon idly ; if you would not 
have him wafle his time and eflate to divert others, and contemn the dirty 
acres Left him by his anceftors, f do not think you wiUrmuch care he (hould 
be a poet." 

This ignorance of poetry is even worfe than the Dutch idea of it.- But 
this, and his opinion of Blackmore, fully prove, that Locke, however 
great in other refpedVs, knew no difference between a Shakefpeare, that 
unequalled philofopher of the paffions, and the dulleft Grub-ftreet plodder ; 
between a Mtlton and the tavern rhymers of the days of the fecond Char- 
les. But Milton's knowledge of the aire£tions difcovered in tKe cultivation' 
of the Mnfes an ufe of the firft importance. A tafte formed by the great 
poetry, he efteems as the ultimate refinement of tiie underftandlng. " Thi9 
(fays he, in his Tractate on the Education of Youth) would make thenr 
ibon perceive, what defpicable creatures our common rhymers and play 
writers be ; and (hew them what religious, what glorious and magnificent uie 
might be made of poetry, both in divine and human things. From hence,* 
and not till now, will be the right feafon of forming them to be able writers 
and compofers in every excellent matter. . . whether they be to ipeak ia 
parliament or council, honour and attention would be waiting on their lips. 
There would then alfo appear in pulpits other vifages, other gedures, and 
(luflfotherwife wrought, than what we now fit under.***— —Milton evidently 
alludes to the general duhiefs of the furious re£taries of his own time. 
The furious bigots of every fe£t have been as remarkable for their inelegance 
as for their rage. And the cultivation of polite literature has ever been 
fouhd the beil preventive of gloomy enthufiafm, and religious intolerance. 
In Milton, and every great poet, the poet and fublime philoTopher are uni« 
ted, though Milton was perhaps the only man of his age, who perceived 
this union or famenefs of cliara£ler. Lord Clarendon feems to have confi- 
dered poetry merely as puerile fing-fong. Waller, he fays, addiftcd hun- 
fcif to poetry at thirty, the time when others leave it off. Nor wa« Chaf- 
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or philofophy of kings; and Bacon delcribes the cffcfts of 
poetry in the moft exrfted terms. What is deficient of 
perfeftion in hiftory and nature, poetry fupplies 5 it thus 
crefts the mind, and confers magnanimity, morality, and 
delight ; " and therefore, fays he, it was ever thought to 
have fome participation of divineneis J.* The love of po- 
etry 

les I. lefs u^ihappy in his cftimate of it. In the dedication of Sir Joha 
Denhsm's works to Charles n. we have this remarkable paflage : ** One 
** morning, waitiag upon htm (Charles I.) at CawJLam, finiiing upon me, 
^ he iaid he could tell me fome news of myfeif, which was that he hf d feeo 
.'** fome verfcs of mine the evening before, and alking me when I made 
^ them, I told him two or three years fince ; he was pleafed to fay, that 

having never ieen them before, he was a/rai</ 1 had written them fince my 

return into England, and though he liked them well, he wonld advife me 
.*' to write no more, alleging, that when men are young, find have UttU elfi 
<* #9 4$, they might vent the overflowings^, their fancy that way ; but when 
** they were thought £t for more ferious en^loymentt, if they ftill periiil- 
'^ ed in that courfe, it would look as if they minded not tl^e way to any 
'* better.'* Yet this monarch, who could perceive nothing but idle puerility 
inpib^tc^, was the zealous patron of archite^hire, fculpture, and painting; 
and his favourite, the duke of Buckingham, laid out the enormous fum of 
400,000!. on paintings and cunofkies. But had Charles's bounty given a 
Shakefpeare or a Milton to the public, he would have done his kingdoms 
infinitely more fervice than if he ha^d imported into England aU the pic- 
tures and all the antiques in the world. 

The reader who is defirous to fee a philofophic;al chara;£^er of the natural 
and acquired qualifications neceflary to form* a great poet, will find it deli- 
neated, in a ma^erly manner, in RafTelas, prince of Abyilinia, an Eaflern 
tale, by Dr. Johnfon. 

\ His high idea of poetry is thus philofbphically explained by the great 
Bacon : 

" So likewife Ffinde, fome particular writings of an elegant nature, touch- 
ing (bme of the affe^ions, as of anger ^ of comfort ^ upon adverfe accidents^ of 
tendernefle of countenance, and other. But the poets and writers of hifto- 
ries are the beft doftors of this knowledge ; where we find painted forth 
with the life, how affe£lions are kindled and incited, and how pacified and 
retrained ; and how againe contained from a£t and farther degree : how 

they 
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etry is fo natural to the Wronger aflfedlions^ that the moft 
barbarous nations delight in it. And always it is foupd^ 
that as the rude war fong and eulogy of the dead hero re* 
fine, the manners of the age refine alfo. The hiftory of 
the ftages of poetry is the philofophical hiftory of manners ; 
the only hiftory in which^ with certainty, we can behold 
the true charafter of paft ages. True civilization, and a 
humanifcd tafte of the mental pleafures, are therefore fy- 
nonimous terms. And raoft certain it is, where feeling ^d 
aflFeftion refide in the breaft, thefe muft be moft forcibly 
kindled and called into aftion by the animated reprefenta^ 

tions, 

they di(cIofe thcmfclvcs, how they workc, how they vary, how they gather 
and fortify, how they are inwrapped one within another, and how they doe 
fight and encounter one with another, and other the like particularities ; 
amongd the which this lad is of fpecial uie in moral iind civile matters.** 

Here poetry is ranked with hidoiy ; in the following its effect on the 
pafHons is preferred. 

« The ufe of this fained Hiftory (Poetry) hath been to give fome (hfi- 
dowe of rati$fa£tion to the mind of man in tho^p points in which nature 
doth deny it ; the world be^ng in proportion inferior to the foul : By reafoa 
whereof there is agreeable to the fpirit of man a more ample greatnefle, a 
more exaA goodnefle, and a more abfblute variety than can be found in the 
nature of things. Therefore, becaufe the events of true hiftory have not that 
magnitude which fatisfieththe mind of man, Poefyfayiieth a£tsand events 
greater and more heroicall ; becaufe true hiftory propoundeth thefuccefles 
and iftiies of anions not (6 agreeable to the merits of virtue and vice ; there- 
fore Poefy faynes them more juft in retribution, and more according to re- 
vealed Providence ; becaufe true Hiftory reprefenteth a^lions and events 
more ordinary and lefs mterchanged; therefore Poefy endueth them with 
more rarenefte, and more unexpected and alternative variations. So then 
it appeareth that Poefy ferveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and delectation; and therefore it was ever thought to have fome participatiot^ 
of divinenefle, becaufe it doth raife and ereCl the mind, by fubmitting the 
Ibewes of things to the deiircs of the mind ; whereas reafon doth humble 
and bow the mind unto the nature of things.** 
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-tions, and living fire, of the great poetry. Nor may Mil- 
ton's evidence be rejeifted, for though a poet himielf, his 
judgment is founded on nature. According to him, a 
^true tafte for the great ppetry gives a refinement smd 
energy to all other ftudies, and is of the laft importance 
in forming the ienator apd the gentleman. That the po- 
etry of Camoens merits this high charaAer, in ^ fingular 
manner, he that reads if: with tafte and attention muft 
own : A Difllertatioa on it, howler, i$ the 4uty of the 
^^canflatar—rr-r*- 


DISSERTATION 


\ 


DISSERTATION ON THE LUSIAD, 


AND 


OBSERVATIONS UPON EPIC POETRY, 


V OLT AIRE, when he was in England, previous to 
the publication of his Henriade, publifhed in f Engliih an 
Eflay on the Epic Poetry of the European nations. In this 

he 

f In his French editions of this EfTay, he has made yarious 
alterations, at different times* in the article of Camoens. The 
original Englifhy however, fhall be here cited, and the French 
alterations attended to as they occur. Nor is it improper to pre- 
mife, that fome moft curious falfities will be deteSed ; the grofs 
mifreprefentation of every objedion refuted ; and demoufbation 
brought, that when Voltaire wrote his Englifh Eflay, his know- 
ledge of the Luiiad was entirely borrowed from a very (light ac- 
quaintance with the bald, harih, unpoetical verflon of Fanfhaw, 

« WhUe 
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h€ highly praifcd and fcvcrcly attacked the Lufiad. Yet 
this criticifmi though mojQ: fuperficial and erroneous, ha$ 

beeu 

'* While TrifEnOy lays Voltaire, was clearing away the ruhr 
bifli in Italy, which barbarity and ignorance had heaped up for 
ten centuries, in the way of the arts and fciences, Camouens in 
Portugal fteered a new courfc^ and acquired a reputation which 
lafb ftill among his countrymen, who pay as much reipedt to his 
memory, as the Englifh to Milton. 

" He was a ftrong inftance of the irrefii^ble impuUe of ^ature^ 
which detennines a true genius to follow the bent of his talents^ 
in fpight of all the obftacles which would check his courfe. 

** His infancy loft amidft the idlenefs and ignorance of the 
court of Liibon ; his youth i^nt in romantic loves, or in the war 
againft the Moors $ his long voyages at fea, in his riper years ; 
his misfortunes at court, the revolutions of his country, none of 
all thefe could fupprefs his genius* 

** Emanuel the fecond king of Portixgal, haying a mind to£nd 
a new way to the Eaft Indies by the ocean, fent Velafco de Gama 
with a £eet in the year 1497, to that undertaking, which beiag 
sew, was accounted rafh and impra^cable, and which of courfe 
gained him a great reputation when it fucceeded* 

" Camouens followed Velafco de Gama in that dangerous wy- 
SLgtf led by his friendij^p to him, and by a noble curiofity, 
which feldom fails to be the charadter of men bprn with a greajt 
imagination* 

" He took his voyage for the jfiibjeft of his poem ; he enjoy'd 
the lenfible pleafure, which nobody had known before him, to ce- 
lebrate his friend, and the things he was an eye-witnefs of. 
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been generally efleemed throughout Europe, as the true 
f hara^ler of that Poem. 7bc great objections upon which 

he 

^ He wrote his Poeniy pan on the Atlanric Sea, and partly 
on the Indian ihore. I ought not to omtf that on a ihipwreck 
on the coafts of Malabar, he fwam a ihore, holding up his poem 
in one hand, which otherwiie had been perhaps loft for ever. 

** Such a new (ubjeCt, managed by an uncommon genius, could 
not but produce a fort of Epic Poetry unheard of before. There 
no bloody wars are fought, no heroes wounded in a thouiand dif- 
ferent ways ; no woman endced away^ and the world overturned 
for her cauie ; no empire founded ; in fhort, nothing of what 
was deem'd before the only fubjedt of poetry. 

** The Poet condu&s the Portuguefe fleet to the mouth of the 
Ganges, round the coafts of Afric. He takes notice in the 
way, of many nadons who live upon the African (hore. He 
interweaves axtfully the hiftory of Portugal. The fi mplicity of his 
fubjedt, is raisM by fome fidlions of diflerent kinds, which I think 
not improper to acquaint the Reader widu 

** When the fleet in failing in the fight of the Cape of Good 
Hope, call'd then the Cape of the Storms, a formidable fhape 
appears to them, walking in the depth of the fea ; his head 
reaches to the clouds, the ftorms, the winds, the thunders, and 
the lightnings hang about him ; his arms are extended over the 
waves. 'Tis the guardian of that foreign ocean unplow'd before 
by any ihip. He complains of being oblig'd to fubmit to fate, 
and to the audacious undertaking of the Portuguefe, and foretells 
them all the misfortune which they muft undergo in the Indies. 
I believe, that fiich a fiction would be thought noble and proper, 
in all ages, and in all nations? 


a 


There 
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he condemns it, are, an abfurd mixture of Chriftlan and 
Pagan mythology, and a want of unity in the aiElion and 

conduA. 

** There is aoothery which perhaps would have pleas'd the Ita? 
lians as well as the Portuguefe, but no other nation be&des : It 
is the inchanted ifland, called the Ifland of Biifs, which the fleet 
iinds in her way home^ juft rifing from the fea» for their comfixt 
and for their reward ; Camoueng defcribes dxat place, as Taiib 
did fome years after, his ifland of Armida. There a fupernatural 
power, brings in all the beauties, and prefents all the pleafures 
which nature can afford, and which the heart may wifli for ; ^, 
Goddefs enamour'd with Velafco de Gama, carries him to the 
top of an high mountain, from whence fhe fhews him all the 
kingdoms of the earth, and foretells the fate of Portugal, 

** After Camouens hath given loofe to his fancyt in the lafci- 
vious defcription of the pleafures which Gama and his cri^w en- 
joy'd in the ifland, he takes care to inform the Reader, that he 
ought to underiland by this fiftion, nothing but the fatisfaftioi| 
which the virtuous man feels, and the glory which accrues to hini 
by the practice of virtue ; but the befl excufe for fuch an inven- 
tion, is, the charming flile in which it is delivered (if we be^ 
lieve the Portuguefe) for the beauty of the elocution makes fome- 
times amends for the faults of the poets, as the colouring of Ru-^ 
bens makes fome defedls in his (gures pafs unregarded. 

" There is another kind of machinery continued throughout all 
the Poem, which nothing can excufe, in any country whatever | 
'tis an unjudicious mixture of the Heathen Grods with our Re)igi« 
on. Gama in a florm addreffes his prayers to Chrift, but it's 
Venus who comes to his relief ; the heroes are chriftianss and the 
poet heathen. The main defign which the Portuguefe are fuppos'd 
to have (next to promoting their trade) is' to propagate Chriflia- 

nity; 
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conduft. For the mixture of mythology, a defence (hall 
be offered, and the wild exaggerations of Voltaire expofed. 
And an examen of the condudt of the Lufiad will clearly 
evince, that the Eneid itfelf is not more perfeft in that 
connection, which is requtfite to form One whole, accord- 
ing to the ftrifteft rules of Epic Unity. 

The 

hity ; yet Jupiter, ^Bacchus, and Venas, have in their hands all 
the management of the voyage. So incongruous a machinery, 
cafts a blemifh upon the whole Poem ; yet (hews at the fame time, 
how prevailing are its beauties, (ince the Portugue(e like it with 
all its faults. 

** Camouens hath a great deal of true wit, and not a little 
(hare of fal(e ; his imagination hurries him into great^Hurdities. 
I remember, that after Velafco de Gama, hath related his adven- 
tures to the king of Melinda, now, fays he, O king, judge if 
UlyiTes, and iEneas, have travell'd fo far, and undergone fo many 
hard(hips. As if that barbarous African was acquainted with 
Homer and Virgil. 

*• His poem, in my opinion, is full of numberlefs fauhs and 
beauties, thick fown near one another ; and almoft in every page 
there is fomething to laugh at, and fomething to be delighted 
with. Among his moft lucky thoughts, I muft take notice of 
two, for the likenefs which they bear to two mofl celebrated pa(^ 
(agesof Wdler, and Sir John Denham. 

" Waller (ays, in his EpiiUc to Zelinda ; 

Thy matchleis form will credit bring, 
To all the wonders 1 can fing. 

** Camouens 
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The term Epopceia is derived from the Greek *£»•;, dif* 
courfi^ and hence the Epic, may be rendered the narrative 

poem. 

** Camouens faysy in (peaking of the voyages of the Argonau- 
tesy and of UlyfTes, that the undertakings of the Portuguefe (hall 
give credit to all thofe fables^ infurpa(Eng them. 

'* Sir John Denham, in his Poem on Cooper's Hill, (ays to 
the Thames; 

O could I flow like thce» and make thy ftrecm^ 
My great example, as it is my theme ; 
Tho* deep, yet clear, tho' gentle, yet not dull. 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 

<< Camouens addreffes the Nymphs of Tagus in the like matf^ 
ner ; " O Nymphs, if ever I fung of you, in(pire me now vdth 
new and (bong lays ; let my (bile £ow like your waves ; let it be 
deep and clear, as your waters* &c." 

Such is the original criticifm of Voltaire on the Lu(iad. And 
never, perhaps, was there fuch a random reverie, fuch a ma(s of 
mifreprefentations and faKities as the whole of it exhibits. The 
moft excufable parts of it are fuperiicial in the highed: degree. 
Both the poet and the hero are mifnamed by him. The name of 
the hero has been corrected, that of Camouens remains (liU in 
Voltaire, the only author who ever (pelled it in this manner. — 
There never was an Emmanuel the fecond of Portugal. Camoens 
was not (hipwrecked on the coaft of Malabar, but on the river 
Mecon in Cochin-China. ^^ That Gama went a new way to the 
Eaft Indies by the ocean^* though corredted in the edition of 
1768, a(Fords a mofk (hiking proof of Voltaire's very carele(s 
perufal of the Lufiad, at the time when he firft prefumed to con- 
demn it. For it is o(ten repeated in the poem, that there was 

no 
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poem. Inthefiill latitude of this definitios, fome Italian critici 
have contended^ that the poems of Dante and Ariofto were 
Epic. But thefe confift of various detached aftions^ which 
do not conftitute one whole. In thb manner Telemachus 
and the Faerie Queene are alfo Epic poems. A definition 
more reftri£tedy^ however, a defihit&Hi delbriptive of the 

nobleft 

no way to India by the ocean before. That the infancy of Ca« 
inoens was lofi anad/i the uuenefs and Ignorance of the court of Lt/hon^ 
is certainly falfe. His youth could not have been fpent in idlenefs 
or ignorance, for his works difplay a moft mafterly accuracy in 
every branch of ancient literature. 

Though Voltaire has corrected his error in fending Camoens 
to the EaA Indies along with Gama, fiich an original unparallel- 
ed romance ought to be recorded. Gama failed on the diicovery 
of India in 1497. Camoens was bom in 15179 and was notfe<« 
ven years of age when Gama died. Thefe £ids were inunediately 
objeded to Voltaire, but, St firft, he would not yield. Contrary 
to the tefbmony of Camoens himfelf, and every circumfbance of 
his life, an * hypothefis muil defend this favourite fuppofition. 
In his Amfterdam edition of 1738, Voltaire boldly afTerts that 

Camoens 

* This henefi hypothefis, which makes Camoens a Spaniard, is of a piece 
with another of the fame ingenious Author. In his unhappy f Eflay on 
Epic Poetry, he aflertedjthat Milton built his Paradife Loft upon an Italian 
Comedy, written by one Andreino. This was immediately denied, and 
even fome Italian Literati declared, that no fuch Author of Comedy was 
known in Italy. Voltaire, however, would not yield, and very gravely he 
' tells the reader, ** Iln^efi pas etut»ant^^it is not at all aftonilbing, that hav* 
ing carefully fearched in England for whatever related to that great man 
(MiUcn) I fliould diicover circumftances of his life, of which the public were 
ignorant."— This, therefore, is the authority from which we are to believe 

that 

t Yet, in the (ame £(&y, he gives a true Foltairijm ; he condemns thvs 
very alTcrtion : talking of the plagiaries afcrifoed to Virgil, <* All that," 
iays he, ** ought to be flatly denied-— —*Tisjuft as ibme people fay Milt99 
** hath ftolen his poem from an Italian ftrollcr caU*d AndrnM,^^ 


^ I 
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nobleft fpecies of poetry^ has been gWen by Ariftotle ^ and 
the greateft critics have followed him^ in appropriating to 
this fpecies the term of Epopoeia, or Eihc. The fubjedl of 

the 

Camoens was a Spanitrd, bom in the reigo of Ferdinand and 
Ifabely that he came to Lifbon in the firft year of Emmanuel, 
and was in intimate friendfhip with Gama, whom he accompani- 
ed in his fird voyage. Certain it is, however, by the archives 
of Portugal, that Camoens was in the Eail about feventy-two 
years after this voyage ; and that, according to this hypothefis of 
Voltaire, he mufl have been near an hundred years old when he 
publiftied his Lufiad. Voltaire, however, at laft, confefles that 
Camoens did not accompany Gama. Yet fuch is his accuracy, 
that eren in the edition of 1768, in an eflay which he calls Idee 
de U Henriade^ a few pages before this confeffion, the old afferdon 
isftiU retained. ** Le Camouens^ qid e/t k VergtU de PortugMs a 
telebr^ tm evetwmeni dont ii evmt etc temtm itU'tfiSme, Camouens, 
the Portugueie Virgil, has celebrated an event of which he him- 
ielf had been witncfs." 

No anecdotes erer threw more light upon a charader than 
thefe throw upon that of Voltaire. The a&rtion that the Epic 
Poet eryoyed the fenfibJe plea/tire^ which nobody had known before hm, 
to celebrate his friend and the things he was an eye^witnefs of can 

only 


that Milton borrowed his Paradife Loft from a Comedy which nobody ever 
fkw. From the fame refearchcs in England, Voltaire alfo karned other 
drcum fiances, of which the public were totally ignorant. The writing by 
which Milton ibid his Paradife Lofl to one Simmonds, a fiookfeller, is ftiU 
extant. Bat Voltaire difcovered, that he fold it to tompfim for thirty Pif- 
toles, " enjin Tompfon lui donna trente pijlola de cet ouvrMV, Lord Somcrs. 
and Dr. Atterbury, he adds, refolvmg that England mould have an Epic 
Poem, prevailed on the heirs of Tompfon (He means Ton/on, perhaps) to 
print a fplendid edition of it. And Addifon wrote, fays he, and the Ei^lilh 
were perfoaded, that they had an Epic Poem/* 
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the Epopoeia, according to that great father of criticifm, 
muft be One. One action muft be invariably purfhed, and 

heightened 

m 

only be accounted for by the fuppofition^ that Voltaire was pleafed 
with the idea^ and in a litde time miftook his ftrong imprelfion 
for the remembrance of a faiEt. The laboured abfurd hypothefisf 
which would defend this fanciful error, cannot be placed in fb 
£iir a light. And the error confeiTedy and ftill retained, is a true 
Voitairifm, Yet the idea of his accuracy which thefe accounts of 
the Poet m\A infpire, will even be heightened by the examination 
of his criticifm on the poem. The narrative of a voyage confli- 
tutes great part of the GdyfTeyy and of the Eneid ; and forms the 
body of the Lufiad. Yet the Lufiad, fays Voltaire contains 
nothing of what was deemed before the only fvhjeS of poetry. It forms, 
indeed, a fort of Efk poetry unheard of before : But here Vol- 
taire's objedion points out its true praife. No heroes^ fays he, 
are wounded a thoufand different nvays^ no woman enticed away and 
the world overturned for her caufe.—^And mufl the fate of Helen, 
and the thoufand different wounds defcribed by Homer, be copied 
by every Epic Poet ? If this fentence has any meaning, this is in- 
cluded. Yet what is this puerility of criticifhi in comparifon of 
Voltaire's aflertions, that in the Luiiad no bloody wars arefought^ 
na empire founded — If the deflrudion of Troy be allowed to be in 
the Eneid, there are wars enough in the poem of Camoens. . The 
effedt of fire-arms on people who never before beheld thofe dread- 
ful engines, and a hoitile town burnt by a fleet, are finely de- 
fcribed in that part which is called the adtion of the Epic Poem. 
But Voltaire was as utter a flranger to the firfl book of the 
Lufiad as to the one fubje(fl of the poem. The founding 
of the Portuguefe empire in the Eafl.— iVb battle foughty no 
empire founded I What infult to the literary world is this ! A late 
corredtion will never difprove his ignorance when he wrote this. 
VOL. I. T Should 
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heightened through different ftages, titt the Cataftro|dir 
clofe k in fo ccnnplete a mztmcr, that any farther addi^ 

tion 

Should a pretended critic on Virgil teB his- reader that the poet 
conducted Eneas to the mouth of the Thamesy. could we believe 
he was ac^ainted with hb Audior» Yet Voltaire teUsy that Ca» 
oioeos eofuiuSlr the Portugu^fejlea to the mouth ^the Grange* rotmd 
the coq/is of Afrk. — CamoenSy indeed, condu^s^ Ms fleet to Cft» 
Itcut on the coaft of Malabar. But though the fceoe of the action 
of the four kft books lies upon this coaft^ Voltaire was not happjp 
enough to dip into any of the numerous pailages which fix the geo- 
graphy. He has, therefore, givea the Toyage of Garaa a dimeo- 
fion almoft as much beyond the real one given by Camoensy a» 
the Wefl Indies are dillant from England. Sueh errcurs are coik- 
vincing proofs that Voltaire only £pt here and there into the Lu^ 
fiady even after the critks fet him right in fome places ; for this 
grofs error is fbll retained. But a mifreprefentationy not feonded 
on ignorance, now offers itfelf. Gamoy in ajhrm^ fays Vokaire^k 
addrejjis hit prayers to Chrifij But 'tis Venus *tvho comes to his refrf, 
A bold aiTertion fHl^ alfo retained, but there is no fuch pa(&ge 
in the Lufiad. Gama, ' in a tempeft, prays to *^ the holy Power» 
to whom nothing is impof^le^ the fbvereign of earth, fea^ and 
land, who led ITraelthrough the waves, who delivered Paul, and 
who protedted the children of the fecond father of the worid 
** from the deluge^" But Chrifk is not once mentioned in the 
whole pafTage. To fay that Gama was a good Catholic, and 
intended Chriil: under thefe appellations, is unworthy of poetical 
cviticifm, for the whole ridicule conHfts in the oppofition of the 
names of Chrifk and Venus. Such is the candour of Voltaire I 
Nor is it difficult to trace the fource of this unfair repre&ntation. 
Fanfhaw thus tranflates the mention of Paul, 

Thoa who didft keep and fave thyfirvatit Paul— 

Monfienr 


it 
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tion would only inform the reader of what he already 
pearceives* Yet in purfubg this One End, collateral 
Epifodes not only give that variety, fo eilential to good 
poetry, but, under judicious management, afSft in the- 
mbft pleafing manner to facilitate and produce the Unra- 

velment, 

Monfieur Voltaire wanted no more. Thy /ervant Paul was to. 
bim enough to vindicate the ridicule he chufed to beftow. But 
unhappily for the mifguided critic, the original fays only, Tii gts€ 

Svrq/^ /*Wo— thou who deliveredft Paul. ^And thus we 

are furnifhed with a fure hint of the medium by which our critic 
ftudied the Lu£acL To this lail unblufhing falfity, that Gama 
fray,s to Cbrlfty is added, in the edition of 1768, ^< Bacchus CsT la 
*' Vkrge Marie Je trouveront tout naturelkmcnt enfembk, Bacchu9 
and the Virgin Mary are very naturally found together." If 
words have meaning, this informs the reader, that they are found 
together in the Lufiad. Yet the truth is, in the whole poem 
there is no fiich perfonage as the Virgin Mary. 

After thefe grofs falfities, Voltaire adds, " A parUr ferteufc' 
ment^ un merveiileux Ji ahfurdey defigure tout t*ouvrage aux yeux dei 
hSeurs fenjes. To (peak ferioufly,- fiich an abfurdity in the mar- 
vellous, disfigures the whole work in the eyes of fenfible readers." 
— ^To fiich as take Voltaire's word for it, it muft indeed feem 
disfigured ; but what literary murder is this ! Nor does it end 
here. A fimile muft enforce the fhamelefs mifreprefentation. 
** // is Me the worh of Paul Veronefe^ who has placed BeneSSine 
fathers and Snvifs foldkers among his paintings from the Old Tejlament.* 
And to this alfo is added, '^ Le Camouens tomhe prefque toujours 
dans de telles difparates. Camouens almoft continually falls into 
fuch extravagancies." Yet with equal juftice may this fentence 
be applied to Virgil ; and peculiarly unhappy is the inftance which 

T 2 Voltaire 
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vdment, or Cataftrophe. Thus the anger of Achif- 
les is the fabjeA of the Iliad. He withdraws his af^ 

fiftance 

Voltaire immediately gires : *^ Irememherr (ays he, Vafco de Gama 
fays to the king of Mellnday king, judge if Ulyffes and Eneas have 
travelled fa far, and undergone fo many hard/kips : as if that barbo' 
rous African was acquainted with Homer and Virgil.** This fen- 
tence is flill retained in Voltaire's laH edition of his works. Butr 
according to hiftory, the Melindians were a humane and polifhed 
people ; their buildings elegant, and in the manner of Spain. The^ 
royal family and grandees were Mohamraedaa Arabs, defcended 
of thofe tribes, whofe learning, when it fuits his purpofe, is the- 
boaft of Voltaire. The prince of Melinda, with whom Gama 
co i > ¥€rfh d, is thus defcribed by the excellent hiftorian Oforius i^ 
In omni autem fermone princeps ille non hominis barbari Jpecimen 
dabatf fed ingenium etfrudentiam eoloco dignam prs feferehat-^lxk 
•• the whole converfation the Prince betrayed no fign of the bar- 
** barian, on the contrary, he carried himfelf with a poUtenefs 

** and intelligence worthy of his rank." It is alfo certain^ 

that this Prince, whom Voltaire is pleafed to call a barbarous 
African, had fufficient opportunity to be acquainted with Horner^ 
for the writings of Homer are tranflated into the Syriac, in a dia* 
led of which the interpreters of Gama talked with the prince of 
Melinda f» 

"The 

f The Arabs have not only mnumerabk volumesof their own, buttheic 
language is alfo enriched with tranflations of fcvcral Greek writers. The 
fate of Enclid is well known. And to mention only two of their authors^ 
23en-Shohna, who died in 1478, a Little before the arrival of Gama, wrote 
an nniverfal hiOory, which he calU Itaivdbat almenadbirji ilm ataiuail tvala- 
ivacbir ; that Ts, the meadow of the eye of antient and modern knowledge. 
And Abul Pharajius, who lived in the thirteenth century, wrote an hiflory 
in Arabic, in ten chapters, the Br ft of which treats of the Patriarchs, from 
Adam to Mofes ; the lecond of the Judges and Kings of Ifrael ; the third 
of the Jewifti Kin^; the fourth of the Kings of Chaldea ; the fifth of the 
Kings of the Magi; the fixth of the ancient Pagan Greeks; the feventh 

of 
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fiftance from the Greeks. The efforts and diftrefTes of the 
Grecian army in his abfence, and the triumphs of Heflor, 

are 

** The Liifiady In my opimouy fays Voltaire^ is full ofnumherlefs 
'Jauks and beauties ^ tinckfown near one another^ and almqfi in every 
page there isfomething to laugh aty andfomething to te deRghted with,^* 
This fentencey though omitted in the French editions, had fome 
Iburcey and that (barce we fhall eafily trace. Nor is the character 
of the king of Melinda fo grofsly falsified by Voltaire, as the cha- 
rader of the Lufiad of Camoens b here mifreprefented. Except 
the polite repartee of Velofb, (rf which fee p^ 12 2. J there are not 
above two or three parages in the whole poem which even border 
upon conceit. The raoft uniform funplicity of manly didtion is the 
true character of the Portuguefe Lufiad : Where then did Voltaire 
£nd xhtfalfe wity znAfomething to laugh at almo/l in every page ? If 
there be a tranflation which ftridtly deferves this charadter, we 
cannot fiippofe that Voltaire hit this charader, and at the fame 
time was (b wide of the original, merely by chance. No, he dipt 
into Fanfhaw's Lufiad, where, in every page, there are puns, con- 
ceits, and low quaint expreflions, uncountenanced by the original. 
Some citations from Fanfhaw will foon juftify this character of 
his work. Yet, however decifive this proof may be, it is not die 
only one. The refemblance found by Voltaire between Sir John 
Denham's addrefs to the Thames, and that of Camoens to the 
nymphs of the Tagus, does not exift in the original. This fen« 
tence, Let myfiilejlow Me your wavesy let it be deep and clear as 
your waters — contains indeed the fame ailufion as that expreffed 
in the lines cited by Vokaire from Denham. But no fuch idea or 

ailufion 

of the Romans ; the eighth of the Conftantinopolitan Emperors ; the ninth 
of the Arabian Mohammedan Kings; and the tenth of the Moguls. The 
fame author acquaints us, that Homer's two Works are elegantly tranflated 
into the Syriac ; which language is fiOer to that fpoken by the Arabs of 
Melinda. Camoens, who was in the country, knew the learning of the 
Arabians. Voltaire, led by the defire to condemn, was hurried mtoab- 
iurdities, fiom which a moment's coniidcratioD would bjive preferved him. 
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are the confequences of his rage. In the utmoft danger of 
the Greeks, he permits his friend Fatroclus to go to battle* 

Fatroclus 

alluiion exiils in the portuguefe. Though Voltaire ilill retains 
this fentence, its want of authenticity has been detected by feveral, 
critics. But it was left foj the prefent Tranflator to difcover the 
fource of this wide miftranflation. He {uiped:ed the allufioQ might 
be in Fanfliaw, and in Fanfhaw he found it. The nymphs of the 
Tagus are in Sir Richard's verfion thus addrefled^ 

If I in low, yet tuneful verfe, the praife 
Of your fweet river always did proclaim, 
Infpire me now with high and thundering lays, 
Give me, them clear andjloiving lik his Jiream, 

He who has read Camoens and Fanfhaw, will be convinced where 
Voltaire found the fomethkig to laugh at in every page. He who 
has read neither the original nor that tranflation, will now perceive 
that Voltaire's <^inion of the Lufiad was drawn from a very par- 
tial acquaintance with the unfaithful and unpoetical verfion of 
Fanfhaw. 

And, as if all his mifreprefentalions of the Lufiad were not 
enough, a new and moil cajHtal objection is added in the late edi- 
tions of Voltaire, ^^ Mais de taus les defauts de ce poeme^ 3tc. 
But of all the faults of this poem, the greatefl is the want of coo- 
nedion, which reigns in every part of it. It refembles the voy- 
age which is its fubje6l. The adventures fiicceed one another, 
(a wonderful ohjeQion) and the poet has no other art, than to tell 
his tales well." Indeed ! but the reader cannot nov) be furpiifed 
at any of our Critic's mifreprefentations, a critic, who in manyin- 
flances has violently condemned the Lufiad upon circumjlances 
*tvhich have no place in that poem. 

After publication of the firft edition of the Lufiad, the Tran- 
flator was informed of the following anecdote : When Voltaire's 
EJfay on Epic Poetry was at the prefs in London, he happened to 
fhew a proof-fheet of it to Colonel Bladon, the tranflator of Cae- 

far's 
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Patrocfais is killed bf He£l(N*. Achilles, to revenge his 
£itl, ruflies to the field. He^or is killed, the Trojans d«- 
featedy and the rage of Achilles is Toothed by the oMeqiiies 
of his friend. And thus alio the fisbjeA of the Eneid is 
one. The remains of the Trojan nation., to whom a ieat 
of empire is promiied by the oracle, are reprefented as ei^ 
dangered hy a tempeft at fea. They land at Carthage* 
Eneas, their leader, relates the fat« of Troy to the hofpi- 
table tfiiccn ; but is ordered by Jupiter to fulfil the pro- 
phecies, and go in fearch of the promiied feat of that em- 
pire, which ^ras one day to command the world. Eneas 
again lets fA, many adventures befall him. He at laift 
lands in Italy, where prophecies of his arrival were ac^ 
knowiedged. His fisted bricle, however, is betrothed to 
Turnus. A war eniues, and the poem concludes with the 
death of the rival of Eneas. In both theie great poems, t 
machinery fuitable to the allegorical religion of thofe times 
' is preferved. Juno is the guardian of the Greeks^ Venus 
of the Trojans. ^ Narrative poetry without fidion can never 
pleafe. Without fidion it muft want the marvelkms, 
which is the very foul of poefy $ and hence a machinery 
is indiipenfable in the Epic poem. The condu6l and ma- 
chinery of the Lufiad are as follow : the poem opens with 

a view 

fer's Commentaries. The colonel, who had been in Portugal, 
aiked hini if he had read the Lufiad ; Voltaire confefTed he had 
never feen it, and could not read Portuguefe. The colonel put 
Fanfhaw's tranflation into his hands, and in lefs than a fortnight 
after, Voltaire's Critique made its appearance. 
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a view of the Portuguefe fleet before a profperous gale on 
the coaft of Ethiopia. The crews, however, are worn 
with labour, and their fafety depends upon their fortune 
in a friendly harbour. The gods of ancient or poetical 
mythology are reprefented as in council. The bit of the 
Eaftem world depends upon the fucceis of the fleet. But 
as we trace the machinery of the Luiiad, let us remem- 
ber that, like the machinery of Homer and Virgil, it is 
alfo allegorical. Jupiter^ or the Lord of Fate, pronoun- 

m 

ces that the Lufians ihall be profperous. Bacchus, the evil 
dsemon or genius of Mohammedifm, who was worfliipped 
in the Eaft, forefeeing that his empire and altars would be 
overturned, oppofes Jove, or Fate. The celeftial Venus, 
or heavenly love, pleads for the Lufians. Mars, or di- 
vine Fortitude, encourages the Lord of Fate to remain un- 
altered ; and Maia's fon, the meflenger of Heaven, is fent 
to lead the navy to a friendly harbour. The fleet arrives 
at Mozambic. Bacchus, like Juno in the Eneid, raifes 
a commotion againfl: the Lufians. A h^ttle enfues, and 
the viftorious fleet purfue their voyage, pnder the care of 
a Moorifli pilQt, who advifes them to enter the harbour 
of Quiloa. According to hiftory, they attempted this har- 
bour, where their deftruAion would have been inevitable ; 
but they were driven from it by the violence of a fudden 
temped. The poet, in the true fpirit of Homer and Vir- 
gil, afcribes this to the celeftial Venus, 


•whofe watchful care 


Had ever been their guide- 


The/ 


•^n- 
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They now arrived at Mombafla. Tbe msdice of the evil 
daemon or genius of Mohammedifni| ftill excites the arts 
of treachery againft them. Hermes, the mefienger of 
heaven^ in a dream, in the fpirit of Homer, warns the 
hero of the poem of hb danger, and commands him to 
fteer for Melinda. There he arrives, and is received by 
the prince in the moft friendly manner. Here the hero 
receives the firft certain intelligence or hope of India. 
The prince of Melinda's admiration of the fortitude and 
prowefs of his guefts, the £rft who had ever dared to pafs 
the unknown ocean by Cape Corrientes, (fee p. 141.) art- 
fully prepares the reader for a long epifode. The poem 
of Virgil contains the hiftory of the Roman empire to his 
own time. Camoens perceived this, and trod in his fteps. 
The hiftory of Portugal, which Gama relates to the king 
of Melinda, is not only neceflary to give their new ally an 
high idea of the Lufian prowefs and fpirit, but alfo natu-p 
rally leads to, and accounts for the voyage of Gama : the 
event, which, in its confequences, fums up the l?ortu- 
guefe honours. It is as requiiite for Gama to tell the 
rife of his nation to the king of Melinda, as it is for Eneas 
to relate to Dido the caufe of his voyage, the deftruftion 
of Troy. Pleafed with the fame of their nation, the king 
of Melinda vows lafiing friendfliip with the Lufians, and 
gives them a faithful pilot. As they fail acrofs the great 
Indian ocean, the machinery is again employed. The 
evil dxmon implores Neptune and the powers of the fea 
to raife a tempeft to deftroy the fleet. The failors on the 

night 
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night-watxdi fordfir their courage by relatiag the vaUant 
wBts of their countrjrmcoEi ; and an epifbde, in the true po- 
etical fpirit of diividry, is introduced. Thus, Achilles in 
hift tent is reprefeoted as finging to his Ijre the praifes of 
heroes. And in the Epic condufti this narrative and the 
tales told by Neftor, either to reftrain or inflame the rage 
of the Grecian chiefs, are cextainly the fame. 

The accumulation of the tempeft in the meanwhile is 
finely defciibed. It now defcends. Celeftial Venus per- 
ceives the danger of her fleet. She is introduced by the 
appearance of her ftar, a ftroke of poetry which would 
have fhined in the Eneid. The tempeft is in its uta»oft 
rage. 

The Iky and ocean Mending, each on fire, 
Scem'd as all nature ftruggled to expire, 
When now the filver ftar of Love appeared \ 
Bright in her eaft her radiant front (he rear'd ; 
Fair through the horrid ftorm the gentle ray 
Announced the promife of the dieerful day. 
From her bright throne Celeftial Love beheld 
The tempeft burn 

And in the true fpirit of Homer's allegory fSee the note^ 
p. 187.) fhe calls her nymphs, and by their miniftry ftills 
the tempeft. Gama now arrives in India. Every circum- 
fiance rifes from the preceding one ; and, as fully pointed 
out in the notes, the conduA in every circumftance is as 
exaAly Virgilian, as any two tragedies may pojQlbly be alike 

in 
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in adherence to the rules of the drama. Gama, having 
accompUfhed his purpofe in India, fets (ail for Europe, 
and the machinery is for the laft time employed. Venus, 
to reward her heroes, raifes a Paradifaical iiland inthe fea. 
Voltaire, in his Engliih Eflay, has faid, that no nation but 
the Portuguefe and Italians could be pleafed with this fic- 
tion. In the French he has fuppreiled this (entence, but 
has compared it to a Dutch brothel allowed for the faiiors. 
Yet this idea of it is as £ilfe as it is grofs. Every thing in 
the ifland of Love refembles the ftatue of Venus de Me- 
dicis. The defcription is warm indeed, but it is chafte as 
the firft loves of Adam and Eve in Milton ; and entirely 
free from that grofihefs {See the ttotty p. 397.) often to be 
found in Dante, Ariofto, Spenfer, and in AClton himfelf. 
After the poet has explained the allegory of the ifland of 
Love, the Goddefs of the ocean gives her hand and com- 
mits her empire to Gama, whom (he conduQs to her pa- 
lace, where, in a prophetic fong, he hean the aAions of 
the heroes who were to eftablifh the Portuguefe empire in 
the Eaft. In Epic conduA nothing can be more mafterly. 
The funeral games in honour of Patroclus, after the Iliad 
has turned upon its great hinge, the death of Hedor, are 
here moft happily imitated, after the Lufiad has alfo turn- 
ed upon its great hinge, the difcovery of India. The con- 
duct is the fame, though not one feature is borrowed. 
Ulyfles and Eneas are fent to vifit the regions of the dead ; 
and Voltaire's hero muft alfo be conveyed to Hell and 

Heaven. 
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Heaven. But how fuperior is the fpirit of Camoens ! He 
parallels thefe ftriking adventures by a new fiftion of his 
own. Gama in the iiland of Bltfs, and Eneas in Hell, are 
in Epic conduA exa£Uy the fame ; and in this unborrow- 
ing famehefs, he artfully interweaves the hiftory of Portugal : 
mrtfully as Voltaire himfelf confefles. The epifode with 
the king of Melinda, the defcription of the painted en« 
iigns, and the prophetic fong, are parallel in manner and 
purpofe with the epifode of Dido, the fhield of Eneas, 
and the vifion in Elyiium. To appeafe the rage of Achil- 
les, and to lay the foundation of the Roman empire, are 
the grand purpofes of the Iliad and Eneid ; the one efieA- 
ed by the death of Heflor ; the other by the alliance of 
Latinus and Eneas, rendered certain by the death of Tur- 
nus. In like manner, to eftablifh the Portuguefe Chrif- 
tian empire in the Eaft, is the grand defign of the Luiiad, 
rendered certain by the happy Return of Gama. And 
thus, in the true fpirit of the Epopoeia, ends the Lufiad, 
a poem where every circumftance rifes in juft gradation, 
till the whole is fummed up in the moft perfeA unity of 
Epic action. 

The machinery of Homer, (See the note^ p. 187.) con- 
tains a moft perfeft and mafterly allegory. To imitate the 
ancients was the prevailing tafte when Camoens wrote ; 
and their poetical manners were every where adopted. 
That he efteemed his own as allegorical, he aflures us in 
the end of the ninth book, and in one of his letters. But 

a proof. 
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a proof, even more determinate, occurs in the opening of 
the poem. Caftera, the French Tranflator, by his over 
refinement, has much mifireprefented the allegory of the 
Lufiad. Mars, who never appears but once in the firft 
book, he tells us, fignifies Jefus Chrift. This explanati- 
on, fo open to ridicule, is every way unneceflary 5 and 
furely never entered the thought of Camoens. It is evi- 
dent, however, that he intended the guardian powers of 
Chriftianity and Mohammedifm under the two principal 
peribnages of hb machinery. Words cannot be plainer : 

Where'er this people fhould their empire raife. 
She knew her altars ihould unnumbered blaz^ ; 
And barbarous nations at her holy ihrine 
Be humanifed and taught her lore divine : 
Her fpreading honours thus the one infpir'd. 
And one the dread to lofe his worihip fir'd. 

And the fame idea is on every opportunity repeated and en* 
forced. Pagan mythology had its Celeftial, as well as Ter- 
reftrial Venus *. The Celeftial Venus is therefore the moft 

proper 

* The celeftial Venus, according to Plato, was the daugh- 
ter of Ouranus or Heaven, and thence called Urania. The 
paflage ftands«in the Sympofion of that author as follows ; 

Oavlf f yap IcfAiv In an 6rt> anu *Ef ftHof *A^^ivn' ravliti >« fAuif /btsv urv;, iic »* 
h *£;<vr ivii 's ^vfi f rov> ^o avayKn xat 'E^oSlt ttvai. levq 9* w Zw ra bta ; h fAit 
y% ffw, VTfto-fivltfa^ km ifAtlufi 'Ov^vu ^vyalnfy hv }i> XM Ov^anav Ivwofxa^cfAVi, 
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proper perfonagc of that mythology to figure ChrifBanity. 
And Bacchus, the conqueror of the Eaft, is, in the anci-* 
ent poetical allegory, the moft natural pt ote£);or of the al« 
tars of India. Whatever may be faid againft the ufe of the 
ancient machinery in a modern poem, candour muft con-> 
feis, that the allegcny of Camoens, which arms the genius 
of Mohammedifm ^ againft the expedition of hb heroes, is 
both fublime and moft hapfHly interefting. Nor muft his 
choice of the ancient poetical machinery be condemned 
without examination. It h^s been the language of poetry 
thefe three thoufand years, and its allegory is perfectly un- 
derftood. If not impoffibk, it wiU certainly be very dif- 
ficult to find a new, or a better machinery for an Epic 
poem. That of Tafib is condemned by f Boileau, yet, that 

of 

This Urania-Venus, accoi'ding to Paufanius and other writers, 
had fumptuous temples in Athens, Phoenicia, &c. She was 
painted in complete armour ; her prieftefTes were virgins ; and no 
man was allowed to approach her fhrine. Xenophon fays, (he 
prefided over the lore of wiidom and virtue, which are the plea* 
fures of the foul, as the terreftrial Venus prefided over the plea* 
fiires of the body. 

J For feveral collateral proofs, fee the note, p. 133. and text, 
in Lufiad VIII. where Bacchus, the evil daemon, takes the form 
of Mohammed, and appears in a dream to a prieft of the Koran. 

f On account of his magic. But magic was the popular belief 
of Taflb's age, and has afforded him a fine machinery, though his 
ufe of it is fometimes highly blameable ; as where he makes an 
enchanter oppofe the arch-angel Michael, armed with the autho- 
rity of the true God, &c. &c. 
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of Camoens may plead the authority of that celebrated cri- 
tic, and is even vindicated, undefignedly, by Voltaire him- 
felf. In an eflay prefixed to his Henriade, Le nui tP Am^ 
pbitrite^ fays he, dans notre poe/ie^ ne^gmjie que la Mer^ isf 
non r Epoufe de Neptune — " the word Amf^trite in our 
<< poetry fignifies only the Sea, and not the wife of Nep- 
*« tune." ' And why may not the word Venus in Camoens 
iignify divine Love, and not the wife of Vulcan ? " Love," 
*« fays Voltaire, in the fame eflay, ** has kis arrows, and 
'< Juftice a balance, in our moft chrifttao writings, m our 
<< paintings, in our tapeftry, without being efteemed as the 
<< leaft mixture of Paganifm." And if this criticifm has juf- 
tice in \ty why not apply it to the Lufiad, as well as to the 
* Henriade ? Candour will not only apply it to the Lufiad, 

but 

* Thus, when the Henriade is to be defended, the arrows of 
Cupid conrey no mixture of Paganifm. But when the Ifland of 
Love in the Lufiad is to be condemned, our bormite critic muft 
ridicule the ufe of thefe very arrows — C*e/i la que VentUy atdee 
des confeils du Pere Etemel^ et fecondee en meme terns des JUehes de 
Cupidon, — It is there that Venus, aided by the counfels of the 
eternal Father, and at the fame time, feconded by the arrows of 
Cupid, renders the Nereides aniorous of the Portuguefe.'* — But 
this, one of his lateft additions, is as unlucky as all the reiL The 
eternal Father is the fame Jove, who is reprefented as ihtfupreme 
Father in the firft book, (St, 22. Portuguefe,) and in book 9. ft. 
1 8. is only faid to have ordained Venus to be the good genius of 
the Lufitanians. There is not a word about the q/^ance of his 
counfel ; that was introduced by Voltaire, folely to throw ridicule 
upon an allegory, which, by the bye, when uied in the Henriade, 

has 
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but wiU alfo add the authority of Boileau. He is giving 
rules for an Epic poem : 

Dam le vqfte recti tPune longue aBiorty 

Sefoutient par la fable ^ et vit defiB'ton* 

La pour nous enchanter tout eft mis en ufage : 

Tout prend un corps ^ une ame^ un efprity un vijage ; 

Chaque vertu devient une divinite ; 

Minerve eft la prudence ^ £5* Venus la heaute. 

Ce fCeJi plus la vapeur qui produit le tonnere, 

Cejl Jupiter arnie pour grayer la terre.^ 

Un orage terrible aux yeusc des matelots^ 

CTeft Neptune J en courroux^ qui gourmande les flats • • • . 

&ans tous ces ornemens le vers tombe en longueur : 

Lapoejie eft morte^ ou rampe fans vigueur : 

Le po'ete n^efl plus qu^un orateur timide, 

^u^unfroid hiftorien d* une fable ifftpide. 

Every idea of thefe lines ftrongly defends the Lufiad. Yet, 
it muft not be concealed, a diftindlion follows which may 
appear againft it. Boileau requires a profane fubje^l for 
the Epic Mufe. But his reafon for it is not juft : 

De lafoi iun Chretien les myfteres terribles 

If ornemens egayes ne font point fufceptibles. 

Uevangile a Vefprit rCoffre de tous cotes 

^ue penitence a faire^ iff tourmens merit es : 

. Et 

has not the leaft fault, in his opinion ; but is there every way in 
the true ftile of poetry. 
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£i de vos JiBions le melange coupable 
Mime h fss viritis donne Pair de la fable. 

The m^eres terribles afibrd, indeed ^ no fubjeft for poetry. 
But the Bible offers to the Mufe fomething betides penitence 
and merited torments. The Paradife Loft, and the works of 
the greateft Painters, evince this. Nor does this criticifm, 
falfe as it is, contain one argument which excludes the heroes 
of a Chriftian nation from being the fubjeft of poetry. Mo- 
dern fubjeds are indeed condemned by Boileau ; and an- 
cient fable, with its Ulyffes, Agamemnon, &c. — noms 
heureux femblent nes pour les vers — are recommended to 
the poet. But, happy for Camoens, his feelings directed 
him to another choice. For, inVJptradidtion of a thou- 
fand Boileaus, no compofitions are fo miierably unintereft- 
ing as our modem poems, where the heroes of ancient 
fable are the perfonages of the aftion. Unlefs, therefore, 
the fubjeA of Camoens may thus feem condemned by the 
celebrated French critic, every other rule he propofes is in 
favour of the machinery of the Luiiad. And his own ex- 
ample proves, that he thought the pagan machinery not 
improper in a poem where the heroes * are modern. But 
there is an eilential diftinftion in the method of uiing it. 
And Camoens has ftriAly adhered to this eilential difference. 
The conduA of the Epic poem is twofold ; the hiftorical 
and allegorical. When paganifm was the popular belief, 
VOL. I. U Diomed 

* He ufes the Pagan mythology in his poem on the paiTage of 
the Rhine by the French army in 1672. 


/ 
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Diomed might wound Mars or f Venus $ but when the 
names of thefe Deities became merely allegorical, iuch alfo 
ought to be the afUons afcribed to them. * And Camoens 
has ftriiflly adhered to this rule. His heroes are Chriftians i, 
and Santa Fe, Holy Faith, is often mentioned in the hifto- 
rical parts where his heroes fpeak, and aft. But it is only 
in the allegorical parts where the pagan or the poetical 
mythology is introduced. And in his machinery, as in his 

hiftorical 

t Thus it was the belief of the firft ages of Chriftianhy,. that the 
Pagan Gods were fallen angels. Milton, with admirable judg^ 
ment, has adopted this fyilem. His Mammon, the archited of 
Pandaemoniam, he alfo calls Vulcan i 


calls 

f 

tnhear 


Nor was his name unneard or unadorM 
In ancient Greece, and in Aufonian land. 
Men caird him Mulciber; and how he felt 
From heav'n, they fabied, thrown by angry Jove 
On Lemnos, th* Egean ifle : Thus they relate 
Erring ; for he with this rebellious^ rout 
Fell long before. 

Moloch and Vulcan are therefore mentioned together with great 
propriety in the Paradife Loll. The belief of the firil Chriflians, 
with refpedt to daemons, was unabated in the age of Camoens ; for 
the ofacles of the Pagan deities were then believed to have been 
given by evil Ipirits. Bacchus might therefore*in a Chriftian poem 
offuch ages, reprefent the Evil demon ; and it was on this princi- 
ple that TdSofeh no impropriety in calling Pluto his king of heU, 
the grand foe ofmankmdj and making him talk of the birth of Chrift. 
In like manner, when Camoens fays that the Chriftian altar raifed 
(book II.) to deceive the Lufians, was the illufion of Bacchus ; 
he fays no more than what was agreeable to the popular belief of 
the heathen oracles, and no more than what poetry allows when a 
ftorm is afcribed to Neptune, or arrows given to Cupid. 
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hillorical partSj there is no mixture of Pagan and Chrif- 
tian perfonages. The deliverance of the Lufian fleets 
afcribed to the celeftial Venus, fo ridiculed by Voltaire, is 
exa6Uy according to the precepts of Boileau. It is the hif- 
torical oppofition or concert of Chriftian and Pagan ideas 
which forms the abfurd, and disfigures a poem. But this 
abfurd oppofition or concert of perfonages has no place in 
the Lufiad, though it is found in the greateft of modem 
poets. From Milton both the allowable and blameablei 
mixture of Chrifiian and Pagan ideas may be fully exempli- 
fied. With great judgment, he ranks the Pagan Deities 
among the fallen angels. When he alludes to Pagan 
mythology, he fometimes fays, <' as fables feign }" and 
fometimes he mentions thefe deities in the allegory of 
poetical ftyle -, as thus, 

When Bellona florms. 

With all her battering engines bent to rafe 
Some capital city 

And thus, when Adam fmiles on Eve ; 

as Jupiter 


On Juno fmiles when he impregns the clouds 
That fhed May flowers 

Here the perfonages are mentioned exprelsly in their alle- 
gorical capacity, the ufe recommended by Boileau. In the 
following the blameable mixture occurs. He is defcribing 
Paradif c 

U % U niverfal 
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^Univerfal Pan 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Led on th^ eternal fpring. Not that fair field' 
Of Enna, where Froferpine, gathering flowers,. 
Hcrfelf a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered : which coft Ceres all that pain- 
To feek her through the world 

might with this Paradife 


\ 


Of Eden ftrive- 


The mention of Pan, the Graces and Hours, is here in the 
pure allegorical ftyle of poetry. But the ftory of Profer- 
pine is not in allegory ^ it b mentioned in the fame manner 
of authenticity as the mainy Scripture hiftories introduced 
into the Paradife Loft. When the angel brings Eve ta 
Adam, flie appears 


—in naked beauty more adorned 
More lovely than Pandora, whom the Gods 
Endowed with all their gifts, and O too like 
In fad event, when to th' unwifcr fon 
Of Japhet brought by Hermes flie enfnar'd 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
On him who had ftole Jove^s authentic fire. 

Here we have the heathen Gods, another origin of evil, 

and 
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and a whole firing of fables, alluded to as real events, on 
a level with his * fubjcft. 

Nor is poetical ufe the only defence of our ii^jured au- 
thor. In the age of Camoens, Bacchus was efteemed a 
real daemon : and celeftial Venus was confidered as the 
name by which the Ethnics exprefled the divine love. 
But if the cold hyper-critic will ftill blame our author for 
his allegory, let it be repeated, that of all Chriftian poets^ 
Camoens is in this the leaft reprehenfible. The hell, pur- 
gatory, and paradffe of Dante, form one continued unal- 
legorical texture of Pagan and Scriptural names, defcrip- 
tions, and ideas. Ariofto is continually in the fame fault* 
And, if it is a fault to ufe the ancient poetical machinery 
in a poem where the heroes are Chriftians, Voltaire him- 
felf has infinitely more of the melange coupabk than Camo- 
ens. The machinery of his Henriade is, as confefled by 
himfelf, upon the idea of the Pagan mythology. He cites 
Boileau, 


C^efl tTun fcrupule vain pallarmer foitemeni^ 
Ei vouloir aux le6feurs plaire fans agriment^ 
Bien-tot Us defendront de peindre la prudence^ 
De donner a Themis m bandeau^ ni balance . 
Et par^tout des difcoursy comme une idolatries 
Duns leur faux zele Aront chaffer Tallegorie. 


But 


• Nor arc thefe the only inftances ; the death of Hercules, and feverai 
others in Milton, fail under the cenfiire of an bjudicious mixture of facred 
and profane mythology and hiftory. 
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But he fupprefles the verfes which immediately follow, 
where the introduftion of the true God is prohibited by 
the critic, 

Et fahuleux Chretiens ^ n^allons point dam nos fonges^ 
Du Dieu de vc rite fair e un Dieu de menfonges. 

Yet, the God of truth according to the Chriftian idea, in 
direft violation of this precept, is a confiderable perfonage 
in the Pagan allegorical machinery of the Henriade. But 
the couplet laft cited, though as direft againft the Henri- 
ade as if it had been written to condemn it, is not in the 
Icaft degree applicable to the machinery of the Lufiad ; a 
machinery infinitely fuperior in every refpedl to that off 
Voltaire, though Camoens wrote at the revival of learn- 
ing, 

f The machinery of the Henriade is briefly thds : The foul of 
St. Louis a<^s the part of Venus in the Eneid, and always pro- 
tefts the hero. When D'Aumale is wounded, and in danger of 
being killed, La Difcorde fees it, and covering him with her 
iron immenfe impenetrable buckler^ flies away with him to the gates 
of Paris, where flie cures his wounds. She then comforts May- 
enne, the chief of the league againft Henry. She then flies in 
a whirlwind to the Vatican, where flie meets La Politique. They 
then find humble religion in a defert, and cloathing themfelves in 
her facred veftments, return to Paris, where they ride about in a 
bloody chariot, along with the authors of the league. Thefe 
foon after are reprefented as at a magical facriflce, an obvious 
imitation of that of Camoens, Lufiad VII 1. where they have a 
Jew for their prieft ; and Henry appears to them riding in a cha- 
riot 
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ing, ere criticifm had given her beft rules to the modem 
IMufe. 

The poem of Camoens, hideed^ fe fully vindicates it- 
felf, that this defence of it perhaps may feem unneceflary* 

Yet 

liot of vi&ory. St. Louis then takes Heory, in a dream, through 
heaven and hell. La Difcorde goes in fearch of love, who is 
her brother ; and love takes a journey to France, where, by the 
charms of Madamoifelle D'Etree, he entices Henry to negled 
the war. St. Louis then fends the genius of France to roufe 
Henry. He returns to the iiege of Paris, but, on the point of 
carrying the city by ftorm, the angel of France prevents hiok 
D'Aumale, on the part of the League, fights a dud ; and all 
the monfters of hell fly to his affiftance. But the heavens now 
open, and an angel defcends on the throne of die air, with the 
olive of peace, and the fword of God's vengeance. D'Aumale 
falls, and the infernal monfters fly away. But St. Louis will 
not allow Henry to take the city. The Saint goes to the throne 
of God, and prays for Henry's converfion. The Eternal con- 
sents ; Truth defcends from heaven to the Hero* who turns Ro- 
man Catholic St. Louis then appears, with an olive bough in 
his hand, and leads Henry to the gates of Paris, which now open 
at his call, and receive him in the name of GrocL And thus the 
machinery and the poem conclude together. 

Nor is the ridicule of this machinery more evident, than the 
want of unity of adion which chara^erifes the Henriade. Hen- 
ry's journey to England, though it fills near three parts of the 
poem, has no connexion with the other parts of the a^on ; and 
the events do not arife from each other ; for St. Louis prevents 
the efFedts of every yidory. And the cataftrophe is brought about 
by Henry's converfion, independent of every exertion of his ge- 
neraKhip or valpur, which are properly the fubjedt of the poem* 
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Yet one confideration will vindicate this defence. The 
poem is written in a language unknown in polite litera<^ 
ture. Few are able to judge of the original, and the un- 
juft clamour raifed againft it by Rapin * and Voltaire, has 

been 

• It is an unhappy thing to write in an unread tongue. Never 
was author fo mifreprefented by ignorance as the poet of Portu- 
gal. Rapin, that cold-blooded critic, tells us, that to write a 
good Epic, ** Ilfaut ohferver de la proportton dans le d^dtiy it iS 
neccffary to obferve proportion in the defign, jufhiefs in the 
thought, and not to fall into rambling.** — He then aflerts, riiat 
Camoens trefpafles againft all thefe rules — ^that he wants difcem- 
fttent and conduft — that he thought of nothing but to exprefs the 
pride of his nation, for his ftyle, he fays, e/t for i^ fc^taeuxy 
^erce and ftilted. In another place he fays, ** poetical di'dHon 
ought to be clear, natural, and harmonious, and obfcurity is its 
^eateft blemifh," — to which, having named Camoens, he adds, 
^* fes ^oersf&niji ohfcurs^ qu^th paurroient paffer pour d:s n^erei — 
his verfes are fo obfcure that they may pafi for myfterres.'* — 
Perhaps the old French verfion inay delferve this dharafter ; but 
certain it is from hence, that Rapin never read the original. Per- 
^icuity, elegant fimplicity, and the moft natural unftrained har- 
mony, is the juft charafteriftlc of the ftyle of Camoens. The 
appeal is to the world. And the firft Linguift of the age, has 
given the ftyle of Camoens a very different character from this of 
Rapin : Camoenftum Lujitanumy cujus poefis adeo venufia ejfty adeo 
•poliiay ui nihil ejfe poffit jucundiuj ; inferdum veroy adfo elata^ gran- 
dtloqua^ ac fonoruy ut nihil Jingi pojftt inagntficmtita. Jones, Poe- 
feos Afiat. Comment. 

Montefquieu's high idea of the Lufiad is cited p. 138. We 
fhall only add the fuffrage of the great Cervantes, who, in his 
Don Quixote, C. iv. 1. 6. moft warmly expreffes his idea of the 
excellence of the genius of Camoens. 
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been received in Europe as its true character. Lord 
Eaimes if and other authors, very cordially condemn its 

mixture 

j: Lord Elaimes thus follows Voltaire : ** Portugal was rifing 

in power and fplendor Cit was hq/Umng to the very hftjlagei of 

decknfiom) ** when Camoens wrote the Lufiad, and with refped 

*^ to the muiic of verfe it has merit. The author however is far 

^* from ihining in point of tafte (moft mqfterly iefcription^ and hound" 

lefs variety f however ^ are bis chara3erifiics* He has given the two 

Jtnefi Jiff ions in poetry. And according to Vtdtaire the Jlory of Ine% 

4s eqwdto the b^ written parts of Virpl.) '< He makes a ftrange 

^^ jumble of Heathen and Chriftian Deities* ^ Gama," ob(enres 

*^ Voltaire^ ^^ in a Horm ftddrefl*es his prayers to Chrift, but it is 

'' Venus who comes to his relief." Voltaire's obfervation is but 

'^ too well founded (and is it indeed, in the name of truth I J. ** In 

** the firft book, Jove fummons a council of the Gods, which is 

** defcribed at great length, for no earthly purpofe but to (hew 

*^ that he favoured the Portuguefe : Bacchus, on the other hand» 

*^ declares againft them on the following account, that he him- 

^ felf had gained immortal glory as conqueror of India, which 

** would be edipfed if the Indies fliould be conquered a (ecood 

*^ time by the Portuguefe. A Moorifh commander having re« 

** ceived Gama with fmiles, but with hatred in his heart, the 

<< poet brings down Bacchus from heaven to confirm the Moor 

** in his wicked purpofes, which would have been perpetrated, 

'^ had not Venus interpofed in Gama's behalf. In the fecond 

** canto Bacchus feigns himfelf to be a Chriftian, in order to de- 

*' ceive the Portuguefe, but Venus implores her £ither Jupiter to 

" proted them." 

Such is the view of the Lufiad given by a profefled Critic. It 
is impoilible to make any remark on it without giving offence to 
falfe delicacy. But to that goddefs the Tranflator of the injured 
Camoens will offer no facrifice. We have fully proved, and Ba- 
con has been cited to explain the philofophical jreafon of it, that 

the 
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mixture of Pagan and Chriftian mTtholog^ ; even con*- 
demn it in termsj as if the Luiiad, the poem which of all 

other 

the (pirit of poetry demands fomething fupematural. Lucan has 
been feverely cehfured, by the greateft of ancient and modem cri- 
tics, for the want of poetical cloathing or allegory. The ipirit 
of poetry exifts in perfonification ; 

Tout prend un corps ^ une amCf un ejpritf un 'otfage^'^ 

and an allegorical machinery is efTential to the Epopoeia. In this 
manner Virgil and Homer condudt their poems. (See the note^ p. 
187.) But our critic perceives nothing of this kind in Camoens. 
Though the whole conduct of the Lufiad depends upon the coun- 
cil held by Jove, upon the allegorical parts taken by the perlbna- 
ges of the machinery ; 

Her fpreading honours thus the one infpirM, 
And one the diead to lofe his worfhip fir*d— 

and though this allegory is finely fuftained throughout the whole 
poem, where celeftial love is ever mindful (fee B. 9.) that Jove or 
fate had decreed that her altars fhould be reared in confequence 
of the fuccefs of her heroes ; though all this is truly Homeric, is 
what the world ever efteemed the true Epic condudt, our critics 
can fee no earthly furpofe in the council of Jove, but to fhew that 
he ^voured the LuHans ; no reafon for the oppofition of Bacchus, 
but that he had been conqueror of India, and was averfe it fhould 
be conquered a fecond time. In the fame ignorance of the Epic 
condud is the vacant account of Bacchus and the Moor. But 
let our critic be told, that through the fides of Camoens, if his 
blow will avail, he has murdered both Homer and Virgil. What 
condemns the council of Jove in the Lufiad, condemns the coun- 

cil3 
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other modem ones is the moft unexceptionable in this, 
were in this mixture the moft egregioufly unfufferable — 
Befides, whatever has the fandtion of the celebrated name 
of Voltaire will be remembered^N and unlefs circumftanti* 

ally 

ells of Jove in thefe models of the Epopoeiaf . What condemns 
Bacchus and the Moor, condemns the part of Juno in the Eneid, 
and every interpofition of Juro and Neptune in Homer. To make 
the Luiians believe that Mo^nbafla was inhabited by Chriftiansy 
the Moors took the Ambafladors of Gama to a houfe^ where 
they (hewed them a Chrillian altar. This is hiftory. Camoens, 
in the true fpirit of the Epic poetry^ afcribes this appearance to 
the illufion of Bacchus. Hedtor and Turaus are both thus de- 
ceived. And Bacchusy as already proved, was efteemed a fallen 
angel when our poet wrote. Nor are the ancients alone thus re- 
probated in the fentence pafTed upon Camoens. If his machinery 
mufl be condemned, with what accumulated weight mufb his 
Sentence fail upon the greateft of our modem poets ! But the 
myftery is eaiily explained : there are a race of Critics, who can- 
not perceive the noble profbpopoeia of Milton's angels, who pre- 
fer Vdtcurei Henriade to the ParaSfe Lofty who would reduce 
a Virgil to a Lucan, a Camoens to a mere hiftorian : who would 
ilrip poetry of all her ornaments, becaufe they cannot fee them, 
of ail her paffions, becaufe they cannot feel them ; in a word, who 
would leave her nothing but the nea^nefs, (he cadence, and the 
tinkle of verfe. 

f It is truly aftoniihing, that one who has read the Epic poets mould have 
made this obje£Hon. A SchooUboy needs not to be told how often a coun- 
cil of the Gods occurs in the Iliad, Odydcy, and Eneid. A part of Mr. 
Pope's note on the fifth Odyfley, may with propriety be here cited. " This 
** book, as well as the firfl/* fays he, " opens with anafTembly of the Gods. 
** This is done to give an air of importance to his poem, and to prepare the 
" mind of the reader to expert every thing that is great and noble, when 
^ Heaven is engaged in the care and prote&on of his heroes.'* 
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ally rdiited> may one timCi perhaps, * be appealed to, as 
deciiive, in the controverfies of literary f merit. 

Other 

* Voltaire's defcription of the apparition near the Cape of 
Good Hope, is jufl as wide of the original as bombaft is from 
the true fublime : yet it has been cited by feveral writers. In 
Carooens a dark cloud hovers over the fleet, a tremendous noife 
is heard, Gama exclaims in amazement| and the apparition ap- 
pears in the air, 

■ ■ -.rifipg thro* the darken*d air, 
Appall'd we (aw an hideous Phantom 'glare.—- 

Every part of the defcription in Carooens is £iblime and nobly 
adapted for the pencil. In Voltaire's laft edition, the paflage is 
thus rendered — ** Ceft unefatUime quof^eleve — ^it is a phantom 
which rifes from the bottom of the fea, his head touches the 
clouds ; the tempefts, the winds, the thunders are around him, 
his arms are ftretched afar over the furface of the waters" — ^Yet 
not one pidurefque idea of this is in the original. If the Phan- 
tom's arms are ftretched upon the furface of the waters, bis 
flioulders, and his head, which touches the clouds, miift only 

be 

f As we have paid attention to the ftridlures of Voltaire, fomc 
is alfo due to the praifes which he beftows upon the Lufiad. 
Though he falfely afferts that it wants connection, he immediate- 
ly adds, ** Tout celaprouve enfin^ que Pouvrage eft plan des grandes 
beautes — ^This only proves, in fine, that the work is full of grand 
beauties, (ince thefe two hundred years it has been the delight of 
an ingenious nation."— The iidion of the apparition, he owns, 
will pleafe in every age ; and of the epifode of Inez, he fays, // 
y a peu iPendroits dans Ftrgile plus attendrtffants Cff mteux ecrits^^ 
There are few parts of Virgil more tender or better written." 
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Other views of the conduft of the Lufiad now ofitr 
thcmfclves. Bcfides the above remarks, many obfervati- 
ons on the machinery and poetical conduft, arc in their 
proper places fcattered throughout the notes. The exu- 
berant exclamations of Camoens are there defended. Here 
let it only be added, that the unity of action is not inter- 
rupted by thefe parenthefes, and that if Milton^s beautiful 
complaint of his blindnefs be not an imitation of them, it 
is in the fame manner and fpirit. Nor will we fcruple to 
pronounce, that fiich addrefies to the Mufe would have 

been 

be above the tide. Yet, though this imagerie, with tempefts, 
winds, and thunders hanging around him, would be truly abfurd 
i^n canvas, a celebrated Italian writer has not only cited Vol- 
taire's defcription, as that of the original, but has mended that of 
the Frenchman by a ftroke of his own. ** The feet of the Phan- 
tom, fays Signor AlgarotHy are in the unfathomable abyfs of the fea." 
(Sec his treatife on NewtorCs Theory of Light and Colours.) And 
certainly, if his fhoulders and head reached from the furface of 
the waters to the clouds, the length which the Signor has given 
to his parts under the waiter was no bad calculation. Nor is AU 
garotti the only abfurd retailer of Voltaire's mifreprefentations. 
An Englifli Traveller, who lately publifhed an account of Spain 
and Portugal, has quite completed the figure. " Ses braspeten- 
dent au loin fur la Jnrface des eauxy fays Voltaire ; and our Travel- 
ler thus tranflates it, ** His arms extend over the nvhole furface 
of the waters." And thus the burlefque painter is fumiflied with the 
fineft defign imaginable for the mock fublime. A figure up to the 
arm-pits in the water, its arms extending over the whole furface 
of the fea, its head in the clouds, and its feet in the unfiithomable 
abyfs of the ocean ! very fine indeed, it is impofiible to mend it 
■ farther. 
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been admired in Homer, are an interefting improvement 
on the Epopoeia, and will certainly be imitated, if ever the 
world fhall behold another real Epic poem. 

The Lufiad, fays Voltaire, contains a fort of Epic poetry 
unheard of before. No heroes are ivounded a thoufand different 
nvajs : no woman enticed away and the world overturned for 
her caufe. — But the very want of thefe, in place of fupport- 
ing the objection intended by Voltaire, points out the hap- 
py judgment and peculiar excellence of Camoens. If 
Homer has given us all the fire and hurry of battles, he 
has alfo given us all the uninterefting tirefome detail. What 
reader but muft be tired with the deaths of a thoufand he- 
roes, who are never mentioned before nor afterward in 
the poem. Yet in every battle we are wearied out with 
fuch Gazette returns of the flain and wounded^ 

^Ev^a r'vta v^Shtn^ riva i'v^arov l^svaj <|f» 

Aa-aaXpf fjth v^Sora, x«i AvrivooVj xai *Owiti»v, 

Ai^vfAWV r flfov ti, *ai 'lvie6ywr fxtvtxa^fAnr 
Tttc «p 0/ hytfAovetf ^yam Ixir avrof iwtO» 
HXnBvv* iff offforty &c. 

II. lib. XI. lin. 299. 
Thus imitated by Virgil, 

Caedicus Alcathoum obftruncat, Sacrator Hydafpem : 
Partheniumque Rapo, & praedurum viribus Orfen : 
Meflapus Cloniumque, Lycaoniumque Ericctem : 

Ilium, 
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Ilium, infraenis equi lapfu tellure jacentem ; 
Hunc, peditem pedes. £t Lycius proceflerat Agb, 
Quern tamen baud expers Valerus virtutis avitx 
Dcjecit : Atronium Salius ; Saliumque Nealces 

-^n. 1. X. 747. 

With fuch catalogues is every battle exte^ed ; and wbat 
can be more tirefome than fuch uninterefting defcriptions 
and their imitations ! If the idea of the battle be raifed 
by fuch enumeration, ftill the copy and original are ib 
near each other, that they can never pleafe in two feparate 
poems. Nor are the greater parts of the battles of the 
Eneid much more diftant from thofe of the Iliad, Though 
Virgil with great art has introduced a Camilla, a Pallas^ 
and a Laufusj^ ftill in many particulars, and in.the fights 
there is, upon the whole, fuch a famenefs with the Iliad, 
that the learned reader of the Eneid is deprived of the plea- 
fure infpired by originality. If the man of taftc, how- 
ever, will be pleafed to mark how the genius of a Virgil 
has managed a war after a Homer, he will certainly be tir- 
ed with a dozen of Epic poems in the fame ftyle. Where 
the fiege of a town and battles are the fubje^ of an Epic, 
there will of neceffity, in the characters -and circumftances, 
be a refemblance to Homer ; and fuch poem muft therefore 
want originality. Happy for Taflb, the variation of man- 
ners, and his mafterly fuperiority over Homer in defcrib- 
ing his duels, have given his Jerufalem an air of novelty. 
Yet with all the difference between Chriftian and Pagan 

heroes, 
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heroes^ we have a Priam, an Agamemnon, an Achilles, 
&c. armies flaughtered, and a city befieged. In a word, 
we have a handfome copy of the Iliad in the Jerufalem de-. 
livered. If fbme imitations, however, have been fuccefs-* 
' fill, how many other Epics of ancient and modem times 
have hurried down the ftream of oblivion ! Some of their 
authors had poetical merit, but the fault was in the choice 
of their fubjefts. So fully is the ftrife of war exhaufted by 
Homer, that Virgil and Taflb could add to it but little 
novelty; no wonder, therefore, that fo many Epics on 
battles and fieges have been fufiered to fink into utter ne« 
gleA. Camoens, perhaps, did not weigh thefe circum- 
fiances ; but the ftrength of his poetical genius directed 
him. He could not but feel what it was to read Virgil 
after Homer ; and the original turn and force of his mind 
led him from the beaten track of Helens and Lavinias, 
Achillefes and Heftors, fieges and daughters, where the 
hero hews down and drives to flight whole armies with his 
own fword. To conftitute a poem worthy of the name of 
Epic in the higheft and ftrifteft fenfe, fome grand charac- 
teriftics of fubjeft and conduft, peculiarly its own, are ab- 
folutely neceflary. Of all the moderns, Camoens and 
Milton have alone attained this grand peculiarity in an 
eminent degree. Camoens was the firft genuine and fuc- 
cefsful poet who wooed the modern Epic Mufe, and Ihc 
gave him the wreath of a firft Lover : A fort of Epic Poe^ 
try unheard of before ; or, as Voltaire calls it (in his laft 
edition,) une nouvelle efpece d^Epopee. And the grandeft 

fubjea 
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fobjedl it is (of profane hiftory) which the world has ever 
beheld f . A voyage efteemed too great. for man to dare ; 
the adventures of this voyage, through unknown oceans, 
deemed unnavigable ^ the Eaftern World happily difcover* 
ed, and for ever indiiTolubly joined and given to the Wef- 
tern ; the grand Portuguefe empire in the Eafl founded ^ 
the humanization of mankind, and univerfkl commerce 
the confequence ! What are the adventures of an old fa- 
bulous hero's arrival in Britain, what are Greece and La- 
tium in arms for a woman, compared to this ! Troy is in 
a(hes, and even the Roman empire is no more. But the 
efiefbs of the voyage, adventures, and bravery of the Hero 
of the Lufiad, will be felt and beheld, and perhaps in« 
creafe in importance, while the world fhall remain. 

Happy in his choice, happy alfo was the genius of Ca- 
VOL. I. X moens 

f The Drama and the Epopoeia are in nothing fo different as in 
this : The fubjedls of the Drama are inexhauftible, thofe of the 
Epopoeia are perhaps exhaufted. He who chufes war and the war- 
like chara^ers, cannot appear as an original. It was well for the 
memory of Pope, that he did not write the Epic poem he intend- 
ed. It would have been only a copy of Virgil. Camoens and 
Milton have been happy in the novelty of their fubjedls ; and thefe 
they have exhaufted. There cannot poflibly be fo important a 
voyage as that which gave the Eaftern World to the Weftern. 
And did even the ftory of Columbus afford materials equal to that 
of Gama, the adventures of the hero, and the view of the extent 
of his difcoveries, muft now appear as fervile copies of the Lufiad. 
The view of Spanifh America, given in the Auracaiutf is not only 
a mere copy, but is introduced even by the very machinery of 
Camoens. 
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moens in the method of purfuing his fubjeA. He has not^ 
like Taflby given it a total appearanc6 of ££lion ; nor has 
he, like Lucan, excladed allegory and poetical machinery* 
Whether he intended it or not, for his genius was fuffici- 
cnt to fiiggeft its propriety, the judicious precept of Petro- 
ftius h the model of the Lufiad. That elegant writer pro- 
pofes a poiem oh the civil war 5 Ecce Belli Civilis^ fays he, 

ingens opus Non enim res gefta verjibus comprehendenda 

funt (quod longe melius hiflorici faciunt ) fed per ambages DetH 
tumque minijleria^ y fahulofum fenteniiarunt totmentufn pra<-* 
cipiiandus ejl liber fpiritus : ut pottus furentis animi vatidna'^ 

tio appareatj quam religiofa orationis fub teftibus fides ^Na 

poem, ancient or modern, merits this charafter in any de- 
gree comparative to the Lufiad. A truth of hiftory is pre- 
ferved, yet, what is improper for the hiftorian, the minit 
try of heaven is employed,^ and the free fpirit of poetry 
throws itTelf into fiftions, which make the whole appear 
as an efFufion of prophetic fury, and not like a rigid detail 
of fafts given under the fanftion of witnefles. Contrary ta 
Lucan, who, in the above rules drawn from the nature of 
poetry, is feverely condemned by Petronius, Camoens con- 
dufts his poem/>^r ambages Deorumque minijleria. The ap- 
parition, which in the night hovers athwart the fleet near 
the Cape of Good Hope, is the grandefl: fiftion in human 
compofition \ the invention his own ! In the liland of Ve- 
nus, the uic of which fi^lion in an Epic poem is alfo his 
own, he has given the completeft affemblagc of all the 
flowers which have ever adorned the bowers of love. And 

never 
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never was the furentis animi vat'tcinatio more confpicuoufly 
difplajed than in the prophetic fong, the view of the 
Iphercs, and of the globe of the earth. Taflb's imitation 
of the Ifland of Venus is not equal to the original ; and 
though ** VirgiPs myrtles * dropping blood are nothing to 
«* Taflb's inchanted foreft/' what are all Ifmeno's inchant- 
ments to the grandeur and horror of the appearance, pro- 
phecy, and evanifhment of the fpeftre of Camoens ! \ — It 
has been long agreed among the critics, that the folemnity 
of religious obfervances gives great dignity to the hiftorical 
narrative of the Epopoeia. Camoens, in the embarkation 
of the fleet, and in fevcral other places, is peculiarly happy 
in the dignity of religious allufions. Manners and charac- 
ter are alfo required in the Epic poem. But all the Epics 
which have appeared, are, except two, mere copies of the 
Iliad in thefe. Every one has its Agamemnon, Achilles, 
Ajax, and Ulyfles, its calm, furious, grofs, and intelligent 
hero. Camoens and Milton happily left this beaten track, 
this exhaufted field, and have given us pictures of manners 
unknown in the Iliad, the Eneid, and all thofe poems which 
may be dafled with the Thebaid. The Lufiad abounds 

X 2 with 

* See Letters on Chivalry and Romance. 

f The Lufiad is alfo rendered poetical by other fi(5lions. The 
elegant fatire on king SebafUan, under the name of Adeon ; and 
the profopopoeia of the populace of Portugal venting their mur- 
murs upon the beach when Gama fets fail, difplay the richnefs of 
our Author's poetical genius,^ and are^Jiot inferior to any thing of 
the kind in the Claffics. 
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with pictures of manners, from thofe of the highefi: 
chivalry, to thofe of the rudeft, fierceft, and moft inno- 
cent barbarifm. In the fifth, fixth, and ninth books^ 
Leonardo and Velofo are painted in ftronger colours than 
any of the inferior charafters in Virgil. But ftriking cha- 
rafter, indeed, is not the excellence of the Eneid. That 
of Monzaida, the friend of Gama, is much fuperior to that 
of Achates. The bafe, felfifli, perfidious, and cruel cha- 
rafter of the Zamorim and the Moors, are painted in the 
ftrongeft colours ; and the charafter of Gama himfelf, is 
that of the finifhed hero. His ctfol command of his paffi- 
ons, his deep fagacity, his fixed intrepidity, his tendernefs 
of heart, his manly piety, and his high enthufiafm in the 
love of his country, are all difplayed in the fuperlative de- 
gree.— -—And to the novelty of the manners of the Lufiad> 
let the novelty of fire-arms alfo be added. It has been faid^ 
that the buckler, the bow,, and the fpear, muft ever con- 
tinue the arms of poetry. Yet, however unfuccefsful others 
may have been, Camoens has proved that fire-arms may 
be introduced with the greateft dignity and fineft eflfeft in 
the Epic Poem* 

As the grand intereff of commerce and of mankind 
forms the fubjcft of the Lufiad, fo with great propriety, 
as neceflary accompaniments to the voyage of his Hero, 
the Author has given poetical piftures of the foin: parts of 
the world. In the third book a view of Europe j in the 
fifth a view of Africa j and in the tenths a pi£bire of Afis 

and 
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and America. Homer and Virgil have been highly praifed 
for their judgment in their iele£tion of fubje^ts which in-* 
terefted their countrymen ; and Statius has been as fevere- 
ly condemned for his uninterefting choice. But though 
the fubjedl of Camoens be particularly interefting to his 
countrymen, it has alio the peculiar happineis to be the 
Poem of every trading nation. It is the Epic Poem of the 
Birth of Commerce. And in a particular manner the Epic 
Poem of that country which has the controul and pofieifi- 
jon of the commerce of India. 

An unexhaufted fertility and variety of poetical defcrip- 
tion, an unexhaufted elevation of fentiment. and a conftant 
tenor of the grand iimplicity of didtion, complete the cha- 
racter of the Lufiad of Camoens : A poem, which, though 
it has hitherto received from the public moft unmerited 
ncgleA, and from the critics moft flagrant injuftice, was 
yet better underftood by the greateft poet of Italy. Taflb 
never did his judgment more credit, than when he confeil^ 
ed that he dreaded Camoens as a rival ; or his gencrofity 
more honour, than when he addrefled this elegant Sonnet 
to the Hero of the Luiiad : 

SONNETTO. 

Vafco, le cui felici, ardite antenne 
In contro al fol, che ne riporta 11 giorno 
Spiegar le vele, e fer colaritomo, 
pove egli par che di cadere accenne \ 

Non 
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Non piu di tc per afpro mar foftenne 
Quel, che fece al Ciclope oltraggio, c fcorno ; 
Nc chi torbo PArpic ncl fuo foggiorno ; 
Ne dig piu bel foggctto a colte penne. 

£t hor quella del colto^ e buon' Luigi^ 
Tant' oltre ftende il gloriofo volo 
Che i tuoi fpalmati legni and^r men lunge. 
Ond' a quelU, a cui s'alza il noftro polo, 
£t a clii ferma in contra i fuoi veftigij 
Per lui del corfo tuo la fama aggiunge. 

SONNET. 

Vafco, whofe bold and happy bowfprit bore 
Againft the rifing morn \ and, homeward fraught, 
Whofe fails came weftward with the day, and brought 
The wealth of India to thy native fhore ; 
Ne'er did the Greek fuch length of feas explore. 
The Greek, who forrow to the Cyclop wrought ; 
And he, who, Viftor, with the Harpies fought, 
Never fuch pomp of naval honours wore. 

Great as thou art, and peerlefs in renown, 
Yet thou to Camoens pw'ft thy nobleft fame ; 
Farther than thou didft fail, his deathlefs fong 
Shall bear the dazzling fplendor of thy name ^ 
And under many a Iky thy aftions crown. 
While Time and Fame together glide along. 


It 
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It only remains to give fome account of the Verfion of 
the Lufiad) which is now offered to the Public. Befides 
the Tranflations mentioned in the life of Camoens, M. 
Duperron De Caftera, in 1735, gave in French profe a 
leofe unpoetical paraphrafe * of the Lufiad. Nor does Sir 

Richard 

* Caftera was every way unequal to his tafk. He did not 
perceive his author's beauties. He either fuppreffes or lowers the 
moil poetical pafTages, and fubftitutes French tinfel and imperti- 
nence in their place. In the neceffary iliuilrations in the notes, 
the citations from Caftera will vindicate this chara^er. 

Soon after the £rft publication of the Englifh Lufiad, a new 
French profe trandation of Camoens was publifhed by Mr. Le da 
Harpe. He confefles that he received a literal tranilation of his 
Author, from a perfon well acquainted with the Original. This, 
he fays, he propofed to animate with the fire of poetry ; and he 
owns he has fometimes abridged his text. His f^yle, however, 
is much lefs poetical than even Camera's, whom he feverely con- 
demns. A literal profe trandation of poetry is an attempt as ab- 
furd as to tranflate fire into water. What a wretched figure do the 
moft elegant odes of Horace make in a literal profe trandation ! 
And no literal trandation for the ufe of fchools was ever more 
unlike the Original, in fpirit, vigour, and elegance, than 
the fometimes literal, and fometimes mangled verfion of M. de 
La Harpe, which feems to be publidied as a facrifice to the wound- 
ed vanity of his admired Voltaire. La Harpe ftands forth, 
againfb Caftera, as the defender of Voltaire's criticifm on the 
Lufiad. , Caftera, indeed, has fometimes abfurdly defended his 
Author ; but a trandator of the Lufiad, who could not perceive 
the many grofs mifreprefentations of Voltaire, muft have hurried 
jpjcx his Author with very little attention. He adopts the fpirit 

of 
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Richard Fanfhaw's Englifli vcrfion, publifhed during the 
ufurpation of CromwfeU, merit a better character. Though 
ilanza be rendered for ftanza^ though at firft view it has 
the appearance of being exceedingly literal, this veriion is 
neverthelefs unfaithful. Uncountenanced by his original, 

Fanfhaw teems with many a dead-horn jeji * Nor had 

he the leaft idea of the dignity of the Epic f ftyle, or of the 

true 

of all Voltaire's objedionsy and commends only where he 
commends. Want of unity in the Epic condudl is Voltaire's 
very rafh charader of Camoens. And La Harpe as raftily 
aflerts, that the poem ends in the feventh book^ when 
Gama arrives in India. But he might as well have aflerts 
ed, that the Eneld ends with the landing of Eneas in Italy. 
Both heroes have much to accomplifli after their arrival in 
the defired country. And the return of Gama, after having fub- 
dued every danger, is exactly parallel to the death of Turnus. 
And this Return, without which Gama's enterprize is incom- 
plete, is managed by Camoens, at the clofe of his poem, in the 
concife and true fpirit of Virgil. A tranflator of the Lufiad, who 
could not perceive this, is indeed mojl tngentoujly fuperficiaL But 
La Harpe's fentence on the Paradife Loft, which he calls ** dlgne 
** d^unjlecle de barbaric — worthy of age of an barbarity," will give 
the Englifh reader a juft idea of his poetical tafte. 

* Pope, OdylT. XX. 

f Richard Fanftiaw, Efq ; afterwards Sir Richard, was Eng- 
lifh AmbaHador, both at Madrid and Lifbon. He had a tafte for 
literature, and tranflated from the Italian feveral pieces, which 
were of fervice in the refinement of our poetry. Though his Lu- 
fiad, by the dedication of it to William Earl of Strafford^ dated 
May I, 1655, feems as publiftied by himfelf, we are told by the 
Editor of his Letters, that " during the unfetded times of our 

" Anarchy^ 
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true fpirit of poetical tranflation. For this, indeed, no 
definite rule can be given. The Tranflator's feelings alone 

muft 

** Anarchy y fomeof his MSS. falling by misfortune into unlkilful 
•* hands, were printed and publifhed without his confent or know- 
^^ ledge^ and before he could give them his laft finiihing ftrokes : 
*'*' Such was his tranflation of the Lufiadt,^* 

The great refpeA due to the memory of a gentleman, who, in 
the unpropitious age of a Cromwell, endeavoured to cultivate the 
Engliih Mufes, and the acknowledgment of his friend, that his 
Lufiad received not his finifhing ftrokes, may feem to demand 
that a veil (hould be thrown over its faults. And not a blemifh 
fhould have been pointed out by the prefent Tranflator, if the 
reputation of Camoens were unconcerned, and if it were not a 
duty he owed his reader to give a fpecimen of the former tranfla- 
tion. We have proved that Voltaire read and drew his opinion of 
the Lufiad from Fanfhaw. And Rapin moft probably drew his 
from the fame fource. Perfpicuity is the chara(5leriftic of Ca- 
moens ; yet Rapin fays, his verfes are fb obfcure they ap- 
pear like myfteries. Fanfhaw is indeed fo obfcure, that the prefent 
Tranflator, in dipping into him, into parts which he had even then 
tranflated, has often been obliged to have recourfe to the Portu- 
[ guefe, to difcover his meaning. Sancho Panza was not fonder 
of proverbs. He has thruft many into his verfion. He can ne- 
ver have enough of conceits, low alluflons, and expreflions. 
When gathering of flowers, '^ as boninas apanbando^^ is Amply 
" mentioned (C. 9. ft. 24.) he gives it, gather d flowers by pecks'. 
And the Indian Regent is avaricious (C. 8. ft. 95.) 

Meaning a better penny thence to get. 

But enough of thefe have already appeared in the notes. It is ne- 
ceflary now to give a few of his ftanzas entire, that the reader may 
form an idea of the manner and fpirit of the old tranflation. Nor 

fliall 
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muft dircft him ; for the fpirit of poetry is fure to evapo» 
rate in literal tranflation. 

Literal tranflation of poetry is in reality a folecifm. You 
may conftrue your author, indeed, but if with fome 
Tranflators you boaft that you have left your author to 
ipeak for himfelf, that you have neither added nor dimi- 
niflied, you have in reality grofsly abufed him, and deceived 
yourfelf. Your literal tranflation can have no claim to 
the original felicities of expreflion, the energy, elegance, 
and fire of the original poetry. It may bear, indeed, a 
refemblance, but fuch a one as a corpfe in the fepulchre 
bears to the former man when he moved jn the bloom and 
vigour of life. 

Nee verbum verbo curabts reddere^ Jldes 
Interprcs 

was the tafte of the Auguftan age. None but a Poet can 
translate a Poet. The freedom which this precept giveS| 
will, therefore, in a poet's hands, not only infiife the en- 
ergy, elegance, and fire of his author's poetry into his own 
verfion, but will give it alfo the fpirit of ^n original. 

He who can conftrue may perform all that is claimed by 
the literal Tranflator. He who attempts the manner of 

tranflation 

ihaii we fele^ the fpecimens. The noble attitude of Mars in the 
firf): book, is the firft ftriking defcriptioa in the poem, and is thu3 
rendered : 
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tranflation prefcribed by Horace, ventures upon a talk of 
i;enius, Tet, however daring the undertaking, and how^ 
ever he may have failed in it, thcTranflator acknowledges, 
jthat in this fpirit he en(}eavoi|red to give the Lufiad in Eng- 

JLifting a little up his Helmct-fight 
('Twas adamant) with confidence cnocigh, 
To give his vote himfelf he placed right 
Before the throne of Jove, arm'd, valiant, tough : 
And (giving with the butt-end of his pyke 
A great thumpe on the floor of pureft ftuffe) 
The heavens did tremble, and ApoUo*s light 
It went and came, like colour in a fright. 

And the appearance of Indians in canoes approaching the fleet^ i% 
the very next defcription which occurs ; 

For (Ireight out of that Ifle which feemM mod neer 

Unto the continent, Behold a number 

Of little Boats in companie appeer, 

Which (clapping all wings on) the long Sea fui^der ; 

The men are rapt with joy, and with the meer 

Excefs of it, can cnly looks and wonder. 
What nation's this, (within themfelves they fay) 
What rites, what laws, what king do they obey ? 

Their coming thus : In boats with fins ; nor flat. 
But apt t* o*er-fet (as being pincht and long) 
And then tbeydfwim like rats •. The fayles, of mat 
Made of psdm-leaves wove curioufly and ftrong. 
The mens complexion, the felf-fame with that 
Hi I gave the earth*s burnt parts (fronj heaven flung) 

Who was more brave than wife ; That this is true 

The Po doth know and Lampetuia rue. 

It may be neceflary to add, the veHion of Fanfhaw, though the 
Lufiad very particularly requires them, was giren to the Public 
vrithout one note. 

* Not in the Original. 
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li/h. Even farther liberties, in one or two inflances, feem-* 

ed to him advantageous But a minutenefs * in the 

mention of thefe will not, in thefe pages, appear with a 
good grace. He fhall only add, in this new Edition, that 
fome of the moft eminent of the Portuguefe Literati, both 
in England, and on the Continent, have approved of thefe 
freedoms -, and the Original is in the hands of the world. 

It 

* Some liberties of a lefs poetical kind, however, require to 
be mentioned. In Homer and Virgil's lifts of (lain warriors, 
Dryden and Pope kave omitted feveral names which would have 
rendered Englifh verfiiicatioD dull and tirefbme. Several allufions 
to ancient hiftory and fable have for this reafbn been abridged. e« 
g. In the prayer of Gama (Book 6.) the mention of Paul, ** thou 
who deliveredft Paul^ and defendedft him from quickfands and 
wild waves — 

Dasfcyrtes arenofas Iff ondas fecU'-^-^^^ 

is omitted. However excellent in the original, the prayer in 
Englifh, fuch is the difference of languages, would lofe both its 
dignity and ardour, if burthened with a farther enumeration. 
Nor let the critic, if he find the meaning of Camoens in fome in- 
ftances altered, imagine that he has found a blunder in the Tran- 
flator. He who chufes to fee a flight alteration of this kind, 
will find an inftance, which will give him an idea of others, in 
Can. 8. ft. 48. and another in Can. 7. ft. 41. It was not to gra- 
tify the Dull Few, whofe greateft pleafure in reading a tranflation 
is to fee what the author exadtly fays ; it was to give a poem that 
might live in the Englifh language which was the ambition of the 
Tranflator. And for the fame reafon he has not conned himfelf 
to the Portuguefe or Spantfii pronunciation of proper names. It 
is ingenioufly obferved in the Rambler, that Milton, l^thc intro- 
dudion of proper names, often gives great dignity to his verfe, 

Regardlefs, 
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It is with particular pleafure that the Tranflator renews 
his acknowtedgmcnts to thofe Gentlemen who have patro- 
nifed his work. On his firft propofals to give the Luiiad 
in Englifh, the ingenious Mr. Magellan, of the family of 
the celebrated Navigator, was zealous to promote its fuccefe. 
To many Portuguefe Gentlemen he owes the aiEftance of 
books and information, conferred in the mofl liberal man- 
ner : and their approbation of liis firft Edition reconciles 
him to a review of his labours. Both to public and private 
libraries he is much indebted ; particularly to the valuable 
coUcftion of Thomas Pearfon,Efq; of the Eaft India Com- 
pany's fervice. The approbation cxpreffed by fevcral Gen- 
tlemen of the Eaft India Company, on the appearance of 
the poem on the Difcovery of India in its Englifh drefs, 
gave the Tranflator the finccrcft fatisfeftion. To Governor 
Johnftone, whofe anceftors have been the hereditary pa- 
trons of the anceftors of the Tranflator, he is under every 

obligation 

Regardlefs, therefore, of Spanifh pronunciation, the Tranflator 
has accented Granada, Evora, &c. in the manner which feemcd 
to him to give moft dignity to Englifh yerfification. In the word 
Sofala he has even rejeded the authority of Milton, and followed 
the rtiore fonorous ufage of Faiiftiaw. 'Thus Sir Richard: 
** ^gainji Sofala* s hatter" dfort.^^ And thus Milton : ^^ And Sofala 
thought Oplnr — " Which is the moft fonorous there can be no 
difpute. If the Tranilator, however, is found to have trefpafTed 
againft good tafte in thefe liberties in the pronunciation of proper 
names, he will be very willing to acknowledge and correct his 
error. 
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obligation which the warmeft zeal to promote the llicce{9 
of his undertaking can pofiibly confer. To this Gentle^ 
inan^ in a great meafure> the appearance of the Lufiad in 
Englifh is due. To the friendflaip of Mr. Hoole, the ele- 
gant Tranflator of Taflb, he is peculiarly indebted. To 
James Bofwell^ ETq; he confefles many obligations. And 
while thus he recollefb with pleafure the names of many 
Gentlemen from whom he has received aflSiftance or en- 
couragement, he is happy to be enabled to add Dr. John- 
fon to the number of thofe, whofe kindnefs for the man^ 
and good wifhes for the Tranflation, call for his fincereft 
gratitude. Nor muft a tribute to the memory of Dr. Gold- 
fmith be neglefted. He faw a part of this verfion ; but 
he cannot now receive the thanks of the Tranflator. The 
manner in which his Grace the Duke of Buccleugh took 
the Englifli Lufiad under his patronage, infinitely inhanc- 
ed the honour of his acceptance of the Dedication. 

But, though previous to publication the Tranflator was 
thus, flattered with the approbation of fome names, for 
whom the Public bear the greateft refpeft ; though he in- 
troduced to the Englifli Reader a Poem, truly Virgilian, 
he confefled he had his fears for his fate. And however 
the approbation of fome of the greateft names in the Eng- 
lifli polite literature may have flnce gratified his faultering 
hopes, the confcience of his inability and the character of 
the age, gave no falfe foundation to his uneafy apprehen- 
Cons. We are not, indeed, in the condition of ancient 

Rome» 
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Rome, when, in the declenfion of her literature, the La- 
tin tongue was defpifed, and the Greek only admired. Tet, 
though a mafterly treatife in fome branches of literature 
would immediately receive the reward due to merit ; ere 
the juft reputation of his poetry be fixed, the Author per- 
haps may be where the applaufe of the world cannot come* 
Long after Shakefpeare wrote, and thirty years after the 
Paradife Loft was publifhed, Shaftft>ury pronounced that 
the Englifh Mufes were lifping in their cradles. And Tem- 
ple, a much greater authority in poetical tafte, efteems Sid- 
ney the greateft of all modem poets. Nor was his negleA 
of Mikon fingular. Even though that immortal Author's 
reputation be now fixed, I have known a learned gentleman 
who could not endure a line of the Paradife Loft ; who 
yet, with feeming rapture, would repeat whole pages of 
Ovid. There is a charm in the found of a language which 
is not debafed by familiar ufe. And* as it was in falling 
Rome, nothing in his vernacular tongue will be highly 
efteemed by the Scholar of dull tafte. A work which 
claims poetical merits while its reputation is uneftabliflied, 
is beheld, by the great majority, with a cold and a jea- 
lous eye. The prefent age, indeed, is happily aufpicious 
to Science and the Arts ; but Poetry is neither the general 
tafte, nor the faftiionable favourite of thefe * times. Often, 

in 

* ** Poetry makes a principal amufement among unpolifhed 
pations ; but in a country verging to the extremes of refinement. 
Painting and Mufic come in for a (hare. As thefe offer the fee- 
ble 
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in the difpirited hour^ have theie views obtruded upon 
the Tranflator. While he has left his Author upon the 
table and wandered in the fields^ thefe views have cloathed 
themfelves almoft imperceptibly in the ftanza and allegory 
ofSpenfer. Thus connected with the Tranflation ofCa- 
xnoens, unfinifhed as they are, they ihall clofe the Intro- 
duction to the Englifh Luiiad. 

Hence, vagrant Minftrel, from my thriving farm. 
Far hence, nor ween to ihed thy poifon here : 
My hinds defpife thy lyre's ignoble charm ; 
Seek in the Sloggard's bowers thy ill-earn'd cheer : 
There while thy idle chaunting foothes their ear. 
The noxious thiftle choaks their iickly com ; 
Their apple boughs, ungraff'd, four wildings bear. 
And o'er the ill-fenced dales with fleeces torn 
Unguarded from the fox, their lambkins ftray forlorn. 

Such ruin withers the neglefted foil. 
When to the fong the ill-ftarr'd fwain attends. 
And well thy meed repays thy worthlefs foil ; 
Upon thy houfelefs head pale want defcends 

In 


ble mind a lefs laborious entertainment, they at firft rival Poetry, 
and at length fupplant her ; they engrofs all that fayour once (hewn 
to her, and though but younger fijfters, feize upon the elder's 
birthright." — ColdfmtL 
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In bktfT fbower : Audi tauming firom ftitt rends. 
And wakes tkee tremMlag horn Aty gotdea Areata : 
In TetcAj bed, or loatkly Auigcon ends 

Thy idled Sie^ ^Wbat fitter may bdeem^ 

Who poifeB» thoB i|ie fcoat, ftould drink ttie poi&afd 
firesun.. 

And is it thiis» the heartrftung Minftcel crfd^ 
While indignation ihook his fiLvor'd head^ 
And is it thus, the ^irofsrfed lordling's pride. 
And hind's hsijk tongue the gentle Bard upbraid-! 
And mnft the holy fong be thus repaid 
By fun-baik'd ignorance, and chorlift fccfm^ 
While liftlefs droopmg in the languid fliade 
Of cold negleft, the facred JSard rauft mourn, 
Though in his kallbwcd breaft ^eav^n's pureft ardours 
bym I 

Yel how fMamCf, O Baid^ tl^e dmd bcheft. 
The awful truft to thee by heaven affign'd 1 
'Tis thine to humanife the fayage brcaft, 
^nd form in Virtue*s mould the youthful mind; 
Where lurks the latent fpark of generous kind, 
Tis thine to bid the dormant ember blaze : 
Heroic rage with gentleft worth combin'd 
Wide through the land thy forming power difplays. 
So fprcad the olive boughs beneath Dan Phcebu's rays. 


vol. I, 
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When Heaven decreed to ibothe the feuds that tore 
The wolf-eyed Barons^ whofe unlettered rage 
Spum'd the fur Mu(e ^ Heaven bade on Avon's fhorc 
A Shakefpeare rife and foothe the barbarous age ; 
A Shakefpeare rofe ; the barbarous heats afwage — 
At diftance due how many bards attend I 
Enlarged and liberal from the narrow cage 
Of bUnded zeal new manners wide extend. 
And o'er the generous breaft the dews of heaven defcend. 

And fits it youy ye (bns of hallowed power. 
To hear, unmoved, the tongue of fcorn upbraid 
The Mufe negleAed in her wintcry bower ; 
While proudly fiouriihing in princely ihade 
Her younger fifters lift the laurel'd head — 
And fhall the pencil's boldeft mimic rage. 
Or fofteft charms, fore-doom'd in time to fad/e. 
Shall thefe be vaunted o'er th' immortal page. 
Where pai&on'$ living fires burn unimpaired by age \ 

4 

And fliall the warbled ftrain or fwecteft lyre, 
Thrilling the palace roof at night's deep hour i^ 
And fhall the nightingales in woodland choir 
The voice of heaven in fweeter raptures pour ! 
Ah no, their fong is tranfient as the flower 
Of April morn : In vain the fhepherd boy 
Sits liftening in the filent Autumn bower -, 
The year no more reftores the fhort-lived joy ; 
And never more his harp ihall Orpheus' hands employ. 

Eterns^I 
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Eternal Silence in her cold deaf ear 
Has clofed his ftrain ; and deep eternal night 
Has o'er Apelles' tints, fo bright while-ere. 
Drawn her blank curtains^— never to the fig^t 
More to be given— -i— But cloath'd in heaven's own light 
Homer's bold painting ihall immortal ihine $ 
Wide o'er the world fhall ever found the mighty 
The raptured mufic of each deathlefs line ; 
For death nor time may touch ^eir living foul divine. 

And what the ftrain^ though Perez fweU the note. 
High though its rapture, to the Mufe of fire ! ' 
Ah what the tranfient founds, devoid of thought^ 
To Shakefpeare's flame of ever-burning ire. 
Or Milton's flood of mind, till time expire 
Foredoom'd to flow ; as heaven's dread energf 
IJnconfcious of the bounds of place — 
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tlopiadas Patent ios Vice Rmt e C^aes Gen^nftda InJ^ ^fih 
forme fe acbSo no Cfmcdho U&ranforifw e/n Lt/ha* 

<< TX N...« por gra^a de Deos Rey de Portugal e dos Algar^ 

k3 vesy d'aqaoqn c ^^Tixxa-^to^ cn^ Africa, Senhor de 

Gl^n6, e d^ Cpa^^oiftay N^veg^o e Comqrc^iiQ (^ E^^op^ 

^ Fago iaber aos que efta minha Carta-Patente yirem, que aten* 
dendo a qualidade, merecimento, e mais partes que concorrem ost 
pefToa de N.... Hei por bem de o nomear (como por efta no- 
meio) no emprego de Vice-Rey» e Capitao-genend de mar e ter« 
ra, dos Eftados da India, e fiias dependencias,' por tempo <k 
trez annos, e o mais que £u for iervido, em quanto Ihe nio no* 
mear fucceflbr ; e com o dito govemo avera o fbldo de 24,000 
cruzadps p9gos em |qa4a hvipi apnap dsl foroi^, 4^s Q^ipJv^ ordens t 
c g>7^ djc (joifos g9 .tiqni^, PQ4ere^» m5m49^ juriWijap, .e aJsa^ 
da, q[ue tcQ), e deqi^ gpzar^o .0^ jproiriclos qq djitp Qo^euiio \ ^ 
do mais que por minhas ordens Ihe for cpficedido, cqxqo Vic;er 
Rey e Capitao-general, men Lugartenente, e imediato a minha 
Real Poffoa. Pdoque maodo ao Vicc-ll^ 4eu aoteceibr, ou Si 

pefffa 
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pdToa que eftirer governandcs d^ pofle do mefmo Governo geral 
do Eftado da India ao dito N^.. £ outrofim ordeno a todos os 
OiBciai» de Guerra» JofBga, e Fazenda, que em tado Ihe obede- 
^aOf e cumprio fuas ordensy e mandados^ como a feu Vice-Rey e 
Capitao-general : e o Tizoureiro» ou Recebedor da minha Fa- 
zenduy a quenr d recd)imento das reiidas cCa India tocar, Ihe fari 
pagamento do referido foldo aos quarteis, por efta Carta-Fatente 
fbmentey fern para ifto fer neceiTaria outra Provizao minba, a qual 
fe regiftara para o dito effeito nos livros da fua defpeza» para 
fe Ihe levar em conta. £ o dito-F..» jurara emminha Chancella- 
ria, na forma coftil]niada» deque fe far^ alTentonas coftas defla 
minha Carta-Patente ; e antes de partir defla Corte, fara em 
minhas Reaes maos preito e omenagem pelo dito Governo da 
Eftado da India, e fuas Conquiftas dependentes. Epor firmeza 
de tudo Ihe mandei poflar efta Carta-Patente por mim afEgnada^ 
e fellada com o Sello Grande de minhas Armas^ 6cc. 
Dada na cidade de Lifboa, ^c. 

El Rey." ^ 

N O T I C I A S. 

' I. Os Vice-Reys da India tinhao humajurifdi9ao fuprema, co-^ 
mo fe vS das fuas Patentes : e erao unicamente fujdtos, no fim do 
feu governOf a huma devaga de rezidencia, que EI Rey mandava 
tirar do feu procedimento» por hum Minifb*o civil. Nefta devagst 
deviao jurar todas as Ordens do Eftado \ principiando-fe pela 
Camera (ovl feja Coricelho Municipal) j e continuando-fe 4>elos Of- 
ficiaes das mais repartigoens civis, como a Relagao de Goa» os 
Miniflros e OfHciais de Fazenda, os Generds e Officiais Militares» 
fern excep^ao de pefToa alguma. 

Efla deva^a era remetida em direitura a Lifboa. Pore A, fe o 
novo Vice-rey [tendo precedido queixas Corte do feo antecef- 
for3 trazia ordens particulares ; podia mandalo logo prezo a Lit 
boa, achando o culpado. 

2« Na India avia alem do Vice-Rey e de dous Secretarios de 
Eftadoy OS Tribunaes feguintes em Goa : a Inquizigao para as 

couzat 
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couzas da Religiao : o Tribunal do Ordinario para o$-mais Nego- 
cios Eccleziafticos : uma Junta das Miilbens> independente do 
BifpOy mas fujeita a infpecao dos Vice-Reys» na qual Junta pre- 
zidia o Superior dos Jezuitas : huma Relagao (tiibunal fuperior de 
Judicatura) Com hum Chanceller-mor para os negocios civis, com 
appelagao para o Tribunal fupremo do Reino (em Portugal): hum 
Concelho da Fazenda. e o Senado da Camera. 

3. O Vice-Rey era Regedor das Jufti9asy & como tal era Pre- 
zidente da fbbredita Rela^ao, & do referido Concelho da Fazen- 
da : nao fe podeildo diipender couza alguma fem hum defpacho, 
ou portaria do mefmo Vice-Rey. Efte, como Lugar-tenente 
d'El Rey, gorernava fem limita^ao ibbre os Militares ; conferia 
Patentes ate o poUo de Capitaens inclufive : nomeara interina- 
mente todos os mais Poftos fuperiores ; e conferia todos os Goyer- 
nos da fua dependencia» que nao vinhao providos pela Corte. Nos 
cazos criminaesy aifim civis) como militares, a Rela9a o e o Con- 
<elho de Guerra da India tinhao o direito fupremo de vida e mor- 
te : e o Vice-Rey, como Prezidente, tinha o direito de dezem- 
pate nos cazos de igoaldade de rotos. 

4. Alem dos referidos eftablecimentos, o Senado da Camera 
tinha os mefmos direitos de policia, que tem todos os do Reino : 
e alem difTo o direito de reprezenta9ao a o mefmo Vice-Rey ;*e de 
fe queixar, em Corpo de Tribunal, em direitura a fua Mageftade 
a Lifboa. 

5. Quando avia vacancia de Vice-Reys, por cauza de morte, 
o Arcebifpo, o Chanceler da Relagao, e o Official Militar de 
maior Patente, tomavao o govemo de Eflado ; e exercitavao pro- 
mifcuamente todas as fun^oens, ailignando todos juntos as ordens 
que davao. 

6. O Commercio da Ada pertencia inteiramente a El Rey, c 
tudo fe fazia por conta da Coroa, em navios proprios : para o que 
tinhao cftabelecido, por parte de mefma Coroa, e a fuacufta, dif. 

ferentes 


M I 


RMntet TVilDfiSift txn todos os CftsRscicciniciitos w Aiifti Aflfntni'^ 
mtwaxn "por vcf tores tc 'ijfncisM tui rwciida Reai^ dcbaixo da jii<^ 
rifiK^lD dM Vtce4(.«^ ; i>8 ^uais davSocontas no lim de 3 annos^ 
fia adminilfragto, ao -CoticcHio dk Fazendia da India i 'e effte tta^ 
dsTa^ to Conc^Hio-aJhraniarinty de Liiftoa^ na ietjuiiita inon9ao.' 
Efte cbmercio fe fazia em frothy que partHld da India, e depo^^ 
aitavio tudo nos Armazaem Heaes daCasa affim chan. '-* (da 
India) em Lifboa : donde fe vendia per conta da Fazenda kcaV 
aoa nacioaaesy e aos eftranjeiros. 

7. Os Vice-Rcys obtirerio a -liberdade de fazcrcra comercio' 
parao^etfio ; porem oaopodiao exceder dehama porgio Hmitaday- 
que 'fe Ihes arbitrott, A mdma ^ciddade *fe eftendeo aodepois 
diffo a muitas oatras pefibas, tanto civis, como militares ; porem 
com grandes fimita9t>ens e rezenras ; excq>euando fempre as pe^ 
dras preciozasy peroks e ^jofar, cujo comercio fe deu excluziva- 
mente as Hainhas de Portugal, para ieo patrimomo : affim coma 
t2obem o dapimenta. O comercio dos outras e^ciarias, dofafi- 
tre, Tandalo, e porcelana, fempre foi rezenrado a Coroa. 

8. Prohibio-fe em fim aos Vice-Reys e a todos os OfEciaes Ci-' 
▼is e Militares de fazerem coihercio algum por huma Lei que' 
ibi promiffgada bo anoo de 1687. 

9. OgOTemo da India foi altenulo no anno de 1773* AboUo^ 
fe o Vicc-Reynado, ficando em Capitaens Generaes. Deu-fe 
uma nova forma a arrecada^ao da Fazenda, eflabelecendo-fe humf 
£rario -Regio, no forma do Erario de Lifboa. Abofio-fe a In- 
quizi9ao9 e o Tribunal de RelacSo : ficando a adminiftra93o da 
JufK9a, nas mSos dos Guvidores Geraes, com appella9ao para 
Lifboa. Mandou^fe ef^belcer no mefino £f{:ado o mefmo regu- 
lamento militar, que fe {H^6tica em Portugal r e pagar as tropa^ 
por conta da Coroa em dioheiro; por quanto eila defpeza-erafeita 
d'antes pelps Capitaens que exerpiao monopolios onerozos^paga^i- 
do 'aos fold ados fuftento e fardamonto por fua conta* 
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C(^j^4he Ku^s LeUer$ P4iif3^ ghen io ibe yict^Rop^ fifram 
ComtmmdtKi tf Portugnefe Ec^ Indka^ mcorjSag to tbf ory^ual 
Jt^ m tic Ku^t Offkh ctikd Concelho Ultiamarioo im 

" Don N. by lihe grace of God King of Portugal and AI- 
garve3, on the 'fide of the fea^ and on that of Africa ; Lord of 
Guinea, and of the Conque!^, Navigation, and Commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia and India, &c. 

'< Be it known to all to whom this my Letter Patent may 
come that, attentive to the <}tta9ities, merits, and talents of N. I 
am pleafed to name him (as I do hereby) to the office of Vice- 
Hoy and Generaliffimo of the fea and land, in the States of India, 
and dependencies thereon, for the Ipace of diree years, and tffl 
fuch time aAer as I^fiiafl appoint another to fucceedhim ; and on 
account of this government^ I appoint him a falary of 24,000^: cni- 
zados, to be paid to him every year according to this my commiffi- 
on : and he IhaTl enjoy all the honours, powers, command, jurifdic^ 
ftion, and authority, which now holds the prefent Vice-Roy, and 
formerly did his predeceflbrs in the fame government, and befides 
whatever further grants \ may allow to him as Vice-Roy, Generalit- 
fimo, and my Locum-tenens immediate to my Royal Perfon. On 
account of which I order the till now Vice-Roy of India, or who- 
jG)ev.er Jiolds in Jbis Jftead .the governs^ent of that iState^ Jto.deliver 
up .to the (aid K« the iame gpvemment at Jiis arxival. A^d more- 
om^l order all the officers of Waff of^e King's-rbench, and of 
the £xchQ^»ei:» to obey him in «v.ery refjpe<Sl, and execute his 
/ordera or compiands, as their Vice-Ray and Cenecali^o : and 
the Lpid T^is^tx pr jbigh Repeker ©f the Revenue in that JState, 
' /b^ jnake hi^ipayoient .«f tjie.afqrefiid Salary -guarteriy, afscord- 
ing to this prefent letter Eat<»t, fwijiiQut waiting for aay iurther 
orders of mine ; which payment being regiftered in the book of 

the 

\ Two thoufand fix hnndted and fixty-fix pounds fterling. 
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the expences of State, fhall be reckoned as one of them. And the 
faid N. (hall fweat* in the High Cotirt of my Chancery in the 2lc* 
cuftomed form : an atteftation of which (hall be taken on the back 
of this Letter Patent : And before his departure from fhore, he 
(hall fwear obedience, and do homage on my Royal hands, for the 
faid government of India and its dependencies : and as a teft and 
confirmation of the whole, I have ordered this my Letter Patent 
to be pafled, which Aiall be figned by me, and fealed with 'the 
Great Seal of my Arms, &c. 
Given at Lifbon, &c. " 

OBSERVATIONS. 

i« The Vice-Roys of India held a fupreme juriiHidtion, as ap- 
pears by their Letters Patent, and were only fubjefb at the end of 
their government to an Inqueft on the difcharge of their official du- 
ty and perfonal behaviour, which the King always ordered to be 
made by a Civil Magiftrate. Into this Inquell were to be fwom all 
ranks of the State, the Members of the Supreme Council of the 
India adminiHration, and thofe of all the other Councils and 
Courts, the King's Bench of Judges at Goa, the Minifters and 
Officers of the India Exchequer and King's Revenue, as well as 
all the Generals and Military Officers of the State, without ex- 
ception of any perfon fbever. 

The refult of this general Inqueft was to be fent dirc^y to the 
King's Council at Lifbon : and there to be judged accordingly. 
But if the new Vice-Roy, in confequence of any complaints 
ha^g been made to the King's Privy Couilcil againft his prede- 
ceflbr, had got particular orders from the king, he then could, on 
finding htm guilty by the aforefaid Inqueft, commit him to prifon, 
and fend him under confinement to Lifbon, to be judged by the 
King's Privy Council, or by the King himfelf. 

2. There were in India, befides the Vice-Roy and two Secre- 
taries of State^ who a^ed with him as a kind of Privy Council, 

the 
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the following Tribunals in Goa, tiz. The Inquifition of the af* 
fairs of Religion : An Ecclefiaftical or Spiritual Court, with the 
Bi/hop at their head, for the affairs which fall under the cogni- 
zance of the Church : A Board or Council for the Propagation 
of the Gofpely without any dependence upon the Bifhop, but only 
fubje^ed to the infpedion of the Vice-Roys, of which Council 
the Superior of the Jefuits was Prefident : The King's Bench, 
confining of a Chancellor and a certain number of high Judges, 
named by the King, for the Civil affairs, from whom there could 
be no appeal but to the fupreme King's Bench of the high Judges 
at Lifbon : A Council or Court of the Exchequer, for the King's 
Revenue : And a kind of a Court, \Jikethe Common Council of Lou" 
don'\ but very few in number, for the police of Goa. 

3. The Vice-Roy being, on account of his office, a kind of High 
Chancellor of the State, was in confequence thereof Prefident of 
the fupreme King's Bench of high or great Judges; and of the 
Court of the Exchequer already mentioned : nor could any ex- 
pence or difburfement be made by this lafl, without confent and 
permiiHon figned by himfelf. He, as a Locum-tenens of the 
King, had an unlimitted authority and command over the whole 
miliury departments : he conferred all the military CommiiEons 
in the army, not above thofe of Captains ; and even appointed any 
iiiperior Officers, till thefe offices were filled up by the King's 
nomination ; and, finally, he nominated and gave all other com- 
miffions and charges under him, which were not provided by the 
King. In all criminal cafes, both civil and military, the above 
King's Bench of high Judges, and the Council of War, or Court 
Martial, held the decifive authority of Life and Death : But 
the Vice- Roys had the calling- vote, as Prefidents of both, in cafe 
of ah equality of votes. 

4. Be fides the aforefaid civil eflablifliments, the Municipal 
Court, under the name of Senate of the Camera^ [which was Uke 
the Common Council of London^ though compofed of much fewer mem* 
hers'} was vefled with the fame authority and exclufive power, in 

regard 


regard to nMttcn of police, as duitAf Peitagali ithadaUb 
iig)it of addncflog and ipctkioiiiag dkc VkcoRoy, and evea of qp- 
filjftog by ccmmoii confcati as a civM kxi^t for «edrefs» to die 
Kiog bMUf, at LiAcM. 

5* On the deitth ^f tlite Vice-Kpyt imk^hk pmtmmnt§ the 
AcckUQi^ of Gfvw Ite Chanc^Uor of dK Kiag's Seach ar Cow*' 
cilofJufUcef aadUieMUiMiyOC^erofliigheltraiiksadofoUeft 
coflBmifiaii, were totsfceihegOTOigiiQeQitof tbeSj»le» andt^^s^* 
fccHe (CQi^Qdy all k$ 6m^oa$ i jdl litee figaiiig'togetUr vksit* 
ever Mr4ci!B Aey ^k* 

6. The whok Canmepxe of Alia belonged folely to the Kiog; 
and was carried on, on account of the Crown, in the King's (hips. 
To this end theiK weve eftaUiiied difo^at fii^ories, hy the an- 



thority amd at the expenoe of the Crown, in all the (etdem^itsof 
Aiia, with foo^ OAoers and CleHcs, oader the junfili^tion of 
the Vioe-E.oys ; who at che<end qf every three years were tore»- 
4er an account of their management «o the India Exchequer, ^y 
which it was ilentto thehi^ Conocil Ultcamarine atJJfbon in di« 
oeaet * «wiff ooa. This Commerce was canied on by fleets, wUoh 
failed from India, and.dep^ited their oaisgoes in the Royal ware- 
houfes of the £aft Sndia Houie at Liibon ; fixun whence they 
wese foldon behalf of the Royal Aevenue, both^tothePortnga^lfis 
and to £wBigneisf . 

7. In courfe of time ihe Vice-Roys obtained l^are to trad^ pp 
their own account, from India tO Portugal ; but tjacf were 4)0t 
allowed to exceed a linytad and detfsrmined ponioo. Afterwarda 
the fame power was extended to many other perfpn^, both of the 

* Moft^ofli means here theilated times in which the Portc^efe India ihips 
uied to lail to LiA)on. 

t Befides the EaA-India ware-houfes at LiAx>n, there were pthcr vi^cC" 
houfes aC Antwerp, withaconful, andatRotterdamand Amfterdam, with 
two Ferpeitive.fa^or.s,.fQrthe.di^&l of the India goods Tent to them (rom 
Lilbon. 
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€ft3 ftfid of the military pfofcifiofi: bat tbis was to be done within 
gftsA hmwioBB and reHii^HdiHk. The commerce of preciom 
0ont$f and peails of eyery fize, waa always excepted. The trade 
of theft) atid of pef^r^ was the eKcMre fight of the Quee&s of 
P^rtiigal^ as a part of their paoinooy I* The trade of the otiier 
Qiicesf of mtfe» fit&dalo^^ aiidchalofporceia^ ahrarys waa re? 
feived to the Crowi^ 

8« In &kCf the Vice-Roys of India, and all OfEcers^ both cm} 
and military, were prohibited carrying on any kind of commerce 
between India and Portugal, by a law w)iich was publiihed in the 
year 1687* 

9. Vh^ government of the Portuguefe Eaft India was lately al« 
fered, in the year 1773. The title of Vice-Roy was abolilhed, 
and changed into that of Captain General. A new form of levying 
the duties, and managing the King's Revenue was eftablifhed. A 
pew Royal Treafary or Exchequer was erected, like that of Lif- 
bon, known by the name of Royal Erarium. The court of Inqui- 
fition wa^ aboli/hed, as well as the fupreme Tribunal of the King's 
Bench, the adminiflration of Juftice being put into the hands of 
Auditors-General, from whdm there may be an appeal to the High 
Tribunal at Lifbon. . The fame military regulations, as now prac- 
tifed in Portugal, were extended to India : and the troops were 

■ 

ordered to be paid in ready money, on account of the Crown ; the 
pay of the foldiers having formerly paiTed through the hands of 
the Captains, who exercifed confiderable monopolies in the ma-^ 
nagement of it, by paying them in provilions and cloath^, &c. 
^om their own warehoufes. 

Ambitious 


g The Qseeos of Portugal have a kind of patrimony afCgncd to them by 
the State : it conftits of aificmit tities, townt aiul ▼illage^ whole duties 
afl4 cuftoms belong to the Queen's honiehold or reyenue. They have a Se- 
cretary of State, with a council of their own, an exchequer for their own 
revenue : and siU the joftices of peace, judges, and oftcen of the Qjjieen'i 
State, are of her majeuy*s nomination. ' 

$ A kind of red wood, for dyipg with, like the Brazil wood. 
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Ambitious of giving his hiftorical narrative the laft confirmation 
the tranflator applied for affiftance to fome gentlemen, who, on the 
appearance of the Engliih Lufiad, honoured him with their corref- 
pondence. He entreated that, if poffible, a copy of the commit 
fion of the Viceroys, might be procured, together with an abftra6t 
of the laws and conftitudon of Portuguefe A(ia. And the fore- 
going papers, of which he has given a tranflation, were lemitted 
to him from the Continent. During the Spanlth ufurpation, the 
afiairs of India fell into the deepeft anarchy. When John IV. af- 
cended the throne of Portugal, he endeavoured to reftore regu-^ 
larity to the government of his eaftem empire ; and from the re- 
gulations of that monarch and his fucceflbrs the above Notklas 
were carefully extraded. There is no copy of the Viceroy*s com- 
miffion of older date than the beginning of the reign of John IV. 
the former papers relative to the government of India having pro- 
bably been removed to Madrid. But the commiffion itfelf bears a 
proof that it was in the ufualform ; and the regulations of John, 
which remsan upon record, appear, by the teftimony of hiilory, 
to be only a confirmation of the former government of India, with 
a great diminution of the Viceroy's falary, and perhaps fome few 
novel efbabliihments which did not affedt the fpirit of the confH- 
tution. By the lateft alterations, it appears, that the confUtutioQ 
of Lifbon, ever was^ and is^ the grand model of the government 
of Portuguefe Afia. 

*** Whatever circunjftances havp a tendency to elucidate the 
manners and policy of former times, or to give us an accurate 
idea of the energy and flrength of her various governments, when 
Europe began to emerge from the inadtivity of the Gothic ages, 
are highly worthy of the careful inveftigatipn of the philofopher 
and politician. Roufed into adtion by Prince Henry of Portugal, 
the end of the fifteenth and b^giqning qf the fixteenth century be- 
came the great sra of maritime difcovery. The Uiree grand e3(- 
pedidons were thofe of Gama, Columbus, and Magalhaens. And 
the objedt of all was the fame, the Difcovery of India. The 

force 
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force of die various fleets which attempted this arduous undertak- 
ing will give us an idea of the ftate of maritime affairs in the 
reigns when they were fitted out. In 1486, Bartholomew Diaz, 
a Portuguefe captain, with three fhips, attempted the Difcovery 
of India by the coail of Africa $ but, harafled by tempefts» his 
crew mutinied, and having difcovered the river del Infante^ on the 
eaftem fide of Africa, he returned to Europe. About 14 years 
after, this expedition was happily completed by Gama ; and the 
force with which he went out is thus circumfbantially defcribed by 
Heman Lopez de Caftaneda, a^otemporary writer, and careful 
joumalift of fa As, 

*^ Emmanuel, eameft to profecute what his predecefTor Don 
*' John had begun for the difcovery of India, ordered Feman 
** Lorenzo, Treafurer of the houfe of the Myna (on the golden 
*^ coqfi) to build with the timber that was bought in king John's 
^ time, two (hips, which, after they were finifhed, he named, 
** the Angel Gabriel, being of one hundred and twenty tons bur- 
'^ then, and the Saint Raphael, of one. hundred tons. And to 
'< accompany thefe (hips, the king bought of a pilot who was born 
** in Lagos, named Berrio, a caravel of fifty tons, which bore 
** the name of the pilot. Befide thefe, he bought a (hip of two 
** hundred tons of one Ayres Correa, • • • t The king alfo appointed 
^* Bartholomew Diaz to go along with them in a caravel to the 
** Myna. And becaufe the fhips of war could not carry provifions 
** fufficient for the voyage, the king gave orders that the fhip of 
^* Correa fhould be laden with provifions, and accompany the fleet 
f* to tlie bay of St. Blafs, where it would be necefTary to take in 
*^ frefh water ; and the flore fliip was to be there unloaded and 
<f burnt. The Captain General went in the (hip called St. Gabriel, 
<* having for pilot one Pedro de Alanquer, who had been pilot to 
** Bartholomew Diaz, when he difcovered the river called Elryo 
** del TnfatUe. Paulus de Gama, brother of the Captain General, 
*^ went in the fhip called St. Raphael ; Nicolas Coello went in 
^* ;he caravel named Berrio ; and Gonfalo Gomez commanded 

« the 
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«• the ftorc tip/* Tile WMibcr #£ the crew» of this fqwuhM^ 
aocovdiag toC«ftneda» irasi4SaKn; accordiagtoothers^ i6(\ 
Gaau aodhk brother^ todtheteamale&dors wh»wer»<Mib9«r4 
wcfe pcrfauw not indacled is CaftMCda't accovBL 

The Toyage of Columbus has been called the moft daring andi 
grand ever attempted bj man* Columbus him(elf» howcYer, (eems 
to hare had a Teiy different idea of it ; for certain it iSf he ex* 
peded to reach India bj the weftward paHage in the Q>ace of not 
fluny weeks. The Iquadron with which he attempted this diil 
coYcry, confifted of only three Yeflels Dr. Robertfbn calls the 
largeft which Columbus commanded, ** of no confiderable bur- 
** den ;** and the two others, ** hardly luperior in burden or force 
*' to large boats.'' The crew confifted of ninety men, and a few 
adventurers. And the expence of fitting out this equipment did 
not exceed 4000L fterling, for which queen IfabeQa pawned her 
jewels. 

The enterprize of Magalhaens was infinitely more daring thai^ 
that of Columbus. India and the continent of America were now 
both difcoyeredy and now known to be at vaft diftance from ead^ 
other. To find a route to India beyond the great American con- 
tinent was the bold defign of Magalhaens ; which he attempted| 
according to Faria, with 250 men and £yt fhips ; which with 
reipedl to its purpofe, Dr, Robertfi>n calls| *' a proper fquadron.'^ 

When Gama failed from Lifton, it was unknown that a great 
and potent Commonwealth of Mohammedan merchants, deeply 
(killed in all the arts and views of Commercei were fcattered over 
the eaftern world. Gama, therefore, did not fail to India with 
a warlike fleet, like that which firft followed him, under CabnJ| 
but with a fquadron every way proper for difcovery. The Por- 
tuguefe hiftorians afcribe the fhip^ireck of many Portuguefe veflelsf 
on the voyage between Europe and Ipdia to the avarice of their 
owners, in building them of an enormous bulk, of 4, 5, and 600 
tons. The fleet of Gama was therefore not only of the moft per- 
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{c&. fize which the art of (hip-building could then produce, but 
was alio fuperior in number, and nearly of the draught ^ of water 
with the yeflels which at this day are fent out on voyages of dis- 
covery. The diipofition of GamaV. voyage is alfo worthy of notice: 
the captain who had already pafled the great fouthem promon- 
tory of Africa, to accompany him to a certain latitude ; the pilot 
who had failed with that captain, to go the whole voyage ; the fize 
of Coello's caravel, proper to enter creeks and rivers ; and the ap- 
pointment of the ilore-fhip; are circumftances which diiplay a 
knowledge of and attention to maritime affairs, greatly fuperior to 
any thing difcovered by the court of Spain in the equipments of 
Columbus and Magalhaens. The warlike flrength of Gama's 
fleet was greatly fuperior to that of the firfl voyage of Columbus, 
and little inferior to that of Magalhaens ; though Magalhaens, who 
had been in India, well knew the hoflile dif{)o(ition of the natives. 
In the art of war the Indians were greatly inferior to the Moors, 
and the Moors were as inferior to the Portuguefe. And the 
fquadron of Gama not only defeated the whole naval force of the 
firfl . maritime ftate of India, but in every attack was victorious 
over the fuperior numbers of the Moors. Thefe circumflances are 
clearly evinced in our hiftory of the Difcovery of India ; and this 
comparative difcuffion will not only give an accurate idea of the 
progrefs which the Portuguefe had made in navigation, but is alfo, 
perhaps, neceffary in fupport of the reputation of this work. Had 
an author of ordinary rank reprefented the fquadron of Gama as 
extremely feeble^ conftfting only of three % v^^> of neither burthen nor 
force adequate to the fervice — ^fuch condemnation of our narrative 
had been here unnoticed. But when a celebrated and juftly ad- 
mired hiflorian, in a work p\iblifhed about one year and an half 
after the firft appearance of the Lufiad, hasjiven fuch reprefenta- 
voL. I. Z tion 


+ Capt. Cook's tnvo veffels have, by the lateft experience, been found the 
fitteft for difcovery. The one was of 46* tons burthen, the other of 336 ; 
and built to draw little virater. And certain it is that veftels of fuch burthea 
are now bnilt, which draw as little water as thofe of 120 tons in the infancy 
of modern navigation. 

\ See Hid. Americ. vol. i. p. 145. 
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tioo of the equipment of Gama, dire^Uy contrary to the fight ki 
which it is there placed, the foregoing^ detail will not appear, it 
is hoped, an unneceflary or rude vindication^ We have followed 
the ample and circun^htntial accounts of the Portuguefe writers, 
and not the imperfeft and curfbry abftrafls of the Spanifli hift^^rians 
when they allude to the af&trs of their lifter kingdom. 

*^* To our former accounts of Portuguefe Literatwe'let the 
following be added ; In 1741, an Heroic poem was publifhed ill 
Portuguefe by the Count de Ericeyra. It is named Henriqudiaj 
and celebrates the eftablifliment of the kingdom of PortugaL Thou^ 
it has fome extravagancies, it contains an ardent fpirit of true 
poetry. And in the preface and notes the author has given many 
judicious criticifms, and by his opinion of Milton difcovers a 
ftrength of mind greatly fiiperior to that frivoloufneis, that poverty 
of tafte, which the French generally betray, when they critidlc 
the works of that great Poet. The tranflator has been favotrred 
with the following account of this noble author by a learned and 
ingenious gentleman of Portugal ; for whofe favours he here re^ 
turns his acknowledgments. 

** Don Francifco Xavicr de Menezes, fourth Count of Ericeyra, 
** was one of the moft learned men of this age, and a great oma- 
*' ment to Portugal ; he was born at Lifbon the 29th of January, 

1673, ^^^ ^*^^ ^^ ^^ ^^"^^ ^*y the 31ft of December, 1743. 

To the qualides of a foldier, a politician, a philofopher, a ma^ 

thematician, an hlftorian, and a poet, he joined that of a man 

of honour and pro^ty. He was dire^or and cenfor of the royal 

*• academy of Portuguefe Hiftory ; he fpoke the Latin, French, 

** Italian and Spaniih languages with as much eafe and elegance 

'^ as his own, and wrote in them all with accuracy. Although 

*< he never went out of Portugal, he was known and admired in 

*' all Europe, and obtained the efteem and the praifes of Pope 

*• Innocent XI II. and Lewis XIV. of France, as well as fome 

" of the moft eminent men of that age, fuch as Muratori, Bian- 

*^ chini. 
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** chiniy Crefcimbeniy Dumont, Garelliy Le Clerc, Bayle, De£> 
** pr^aux, Renattdot, Bignon, Salazar, Feijooy Mayans^ &c* 
** With all thefe he appeacs to have kept a literary corre^ndence; 
^* was member of the Arcadian academy of {ta}y, and of the Royal 
** Society of London, and much reipe^ted by the Ruffian academyw 
^* He compofed a great number of excellent pieces in profe and 
** Terfci many of which haye been publiihed*'' 
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BOOK I. 


JlJlRMS and the heroes, who from Lifbon*s fhore. 
Thro* feas^ where fail was never fpread before, 
Beyond where Ceylon lifts her fpicy breaft, 
^nd waves her woods aboye the wateiry waftc, 

VOL. I. . B With 


* The Lufitd; in the original, Ox Lufiadoiy The Lufiads, from tne Latin 
name of Portugal, dei ived from Lufus or Ly fas, the companion of Bacchns 
in his travels, and who fettled a colony in Lulitania. See Plin. 1. iil. c. i. 

^ Tbro^feas vahere fall voas never fpread before j-^^. Duperron 4e.Ca(lera, the 
French tranflator of the Lufiad, has given a long note on this paflage, which 
he tells us, mud not be underflood literally. His argaments are thefe : Our 
author, (ays he, could not be ignorant that the African and Indian Oceans 
had been navigated before the times of the Portugnefe. The Phoenicians, 
whofe fleets paded the (Iraits of Gibtaltar, made frequent voyages in thefe 
feas, though they carefully concealed the courfe of their navigation that 

other 
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With prowefs more than human ibrc'd their way 

To the £ur kingdoms of the riling day : 

What wars they wag'd, what feas, what dangers pa(^ 

What glorious empire crown'd their toils at laft. 

Venturous 

other nttioiii might not become psrtakers of their lucrative traffic. It b 
certain that Solomon, and Hiram king of Tyre, ient fhips to tHe Eaft hf 
the Red Sea. It is aUb certain that Hanno, a Carthaginian captain, made 
a voyage romid the whole coaft of Africa, as is evident from the luftory of 
the expedition, written by himfelf in the Punic langoage ; a Greek tranfla- 
tbn of which is now extant. Befides, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, Ptolomy 
and Strabo, afiiire us, that Mozambic and the adjacent iflands, and fome 
parts of India, were known to the Romans : and thefe words of Macrobius, 
Std nee monflnrnfis carmbus abfHiutUy inferatU* ^oadis teJHculos Cafforitm d vetutuda 
corfora Viperaritm; qu'dnis admifcetis quidquid ImRa nutrii, Alfiiciently prove that 
they carried on a confiderable traffic with the £aft. From all which, fiiys 
M. Caftera, we may conclude that the Portuguefe were rather the reftorers 
than the difcoverers of the navigaUon to the Indies. 

In this firft book, and throughout the whole poem, Camoens frequently 
defcribes his heroes as palEng through Teas which had never before been na- 
vigated; and 

« * 

^uejo dot feyos focasfe navega. 

Where bwi fiafi w r ^en cut ike Vfova Befirt, 

I'hat this fuppofition afforded our author ^ number of poetical imageS| and 
adds a folemn grandeur to his flibje£t, might perhaps with M. Cadera be 
cdecmed a fufficient apology for the poetical licence in fuch a vidlatibn of 
hidorical truth. Yet whatever liberties an epic or a tragic poet may com* 
mcndablv take in embelliiliing the actions of his heroes, an aflertion tela* 
tive to the (bene where his poem opens, if falfe, mud be equally ridiculons 
as to catt V^efpafian the firft vitho had everaflhmed the title of Carfar. But 
it will be fottnd' that Camdeiis has not falleh into fuch abfurdity. - The poem 
opens ^Ith a dctfbnption of 'the Lnfitanian fleet, after having doubled the 
Cape of Ho^, dtivmg about in the great Ethiopian Ocean, Co far from 
land that it required the care of- the Gods to conduA it to ibme hofpitabte 
fliore. Therefore, though it is certain that the Phcenicians pafled the 
iV> pluj uHra of the antients ; though it is probable they traded oh the coaft 
of ComvTaB, and the ifles of Scilly^ though there is ibmcreafbn to believe 
that the Maderras and Carribees were known to them ; and though it has 

been 
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Venturous I fing, on foaring pinions bcH^ne^ 
And all my country's wars the fong « adorn ; 
What kings, what heroes of my native land 
Thunder'd on.Afia's and 6n Afric's ftrand: 
lUuftrious fliades, who levell'd in the duft 
The idol-temples and the fhrines of luft ; 
And where, erewhile, foul deihons were revered, 
To holy faith unnumber'd altars ^ rcar'd : 

B 2 niuftriotts 

been/l//^^</that fotae of their (hips ntigbt have been driven by ftonn to the 
Brazils or Not th-America; yet there is not the lead foundation in hidory 
to fiippofe that they traded to the Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
There ic rather a demondration of the contrary ; for it is certain they car- 
ried on their traffic with the £aft, by a much nearer and fafer way, by the 
two ports of Elath and Eziongeber on the Red Sea. Neither is it certainly 
known in what particular part, whether in the Perfian gulph, or in the 
Indian ocean, the TarfhiHi and Ophir of the ancients are iituated. Though 
it is certain that Hanno doubled the Cape of Good Hope, it is alfo equally 
certain that his voyage was merely a coafting one, like that of Nearchus 
in Alexander's time, and that he never ventured into the great ocean, or 
went fo far as Gama. The citation from Macrobius proves nothing at all 
relative to the point in queftion, for it is certain that the Romans received 
the merchandife of India by the way of Syria and the Mediterranean, 
in the fame manner as the Venetians imported the commodities of the 
Eaft from Alexandria before the difcoveries of the Portuguefe. It re- 
mains, therefore, that Gama, who failed by the compaTs, after having gone 
further thatf his cotemporary Bartholomew Diaz, was literally the firfl who 
ever ipread fail in the great Ibuthern ocean, and that the Portuguefe were 
not the reflorers, but literally the difcoverers of the prefent rout of na- 
vigation to the £afl IndteSt. 

« And all my country** tvars^^** He interweaves artfully the hiftory of 
Portugal." Volkdre, 

•* To holy faHh unnumbered altars teard.'-^ln no ];>eriod of hiflory does hu- 
man nature appear with more ihocking features than in the Spanifh con- 
queft of South America. To the immortal honour of ih&firfi Portuguefe 
difboverers, their condu^ was in every refpe^ the reverfe. To eflablifh a 
traffic equally advantageous t^ the natives as to tliemfelves, was the prin- 
ciple 
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niuftrious names, with deathlefs laurels crown'd^ 
While time rolls on in every clime renown'd I 

Let Fame with wonder name the Greek no more, 
What lands he faw, what toils at fea he horc ^ 
No more the Trojan's wandering voyage boaft. 
What ftorms he brav'd on many a persons coaft : 
No more let Rome exult in Trajan's name. 
Nor eaftem conquefts Ammon's pride proclaim ; 
A nobler hero's deeds demand my lays 
Than e'er adom'd the fong of ancient days ; 
niuftrious GamAj whom the waves obey'd. 
And whoie dread fword the &te of empire fway'd. 

And 

dple they profefled, and the {Iri^teft honour, and that humanity winch is 
ever infeparable from true bravery, prefided over their trania^Hons. Nor 
did they ever proceed to hoftilities till provoked, either by the open vio- 
lence or by the perfidy of the natives. Their honour was admired, and 
their friendship tonrted by the Indian princes. To mention no more, the 
name of Gama was dear to them, and the great Albuquerque «as beloved 
as a father, and his memory honoured with every token of aScQjon and 
refpe^t by the people and prince^ of India. It was owing to this ipirit of 
honour and humanity, which in the heroical days of Portugal chara^erifed 
that nation, that the religion of the Portuguefe was eagerly embraced by 
many kings and provinces of Africa and India; while the Mexicans with 
manly difdain rejected the faith of the Spaniards, prof effing they would 
rather go to hell to efcape thefe ^rruel tyrants, than go to heaven, where 
they were told they fhouid meet them. Zeal for the ChrifHan religion 
was efteemcd, at the time of the Portugueie grandeur, as the moft car- 
dinal virtue, and to propagate Chridianity and extirpate Mohammedifm 
' was the moft certain proofs of that zeal. In all their expeditions this was 
profefledly a principal motive of theLufitanian monarchs; and Camdens 
underdood the nature of epic poetry too well to omit. That the defign 
of his hero was to deliver the law of heaven to the eaftem world ; a dr- 
cumftance which gives a noble air of importance and of intereft to the bu- 
finefs of his poem. 
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And you^ fair nymphs of Tagus^ parent ftreamy 
tf e'er your meadows were my paftors^ theme, 
WhSe you have liftened^ and by moonfhine feen 
My footfteps wander o'er your banks of greeuj 
O come aufpicious, and the fong infpire 
With all the boldnefs of your hero's fire ; 
Deep and majeftic let the numbers flow. 
And, rapt to heaven, with ardent fury glow i 
Unlike the verfe that fpeaks the lover's grief, 
When heaving fighs afford their foft relief. 
And humble reeds bewail the fhepherd's pain : 
But like the warlike trumpet be the ffarain 
To roufe the hero's ire ; and far around, 
With equal rage, your warriors' deeds refound. 

And thou, « O born the pledge of happier days. 
To guard our freedom and our ^[lories raife. 

Given 

* Afid fboM, iorff.— King Sebaftian, who came to the throne in his mi- 
nority. Though the warm ima^ation of Camdens anticipated the praifes 
of the future hero, the young monarch, like Virgil's Pollio, had not the 
happinefs to fulfil the prophecy. His endowments and enterprifing genius 
promifed indeed a glorious reign. Ambitious of military laurels, he led a 
powerful army into Africa, on purpoie to replace Muley Hamet on the 
throQe of Morocco, from which he had been depofed by Muley Molucco* 
On the 4th of Augufl, 1578, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, he gave 
battle to the Ufurper on the plains of Alcazar. This was that memorable 
engagement, to which the Mooriih £mperor, extremely wea^^ened by 
fickneis, was carried in his litter. By the impetuofity of the attack, the 
firft line of the Moorifh infantry was broken, and the fecond dilbrdered. 
Muley Moluoco on this mounted his hofie, drew his iabre, and would 
Ime put himfelf at the head of hii troops, bat WM pcerated by his at« 

teodaats. 
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to the world to (pread Religion's fvraf » 
And pour o'er many a land the mental day. 
Thy future honours on thy ihidd bdiold^ 
The crofS|.and vigor's wreath^ emboft in g(dd : 

At 

tendants.' On this ad of Tiolcnce, his emotion of mind was fp great that 
he fcU from his horfc, and one of his guards having caught him in his 
arms, conveyed him to his Utter, where, putting his finger on has lips to 
enjoin them filence, he immediately expired. Hamct taba ftood by the 
ciutains of the carriage, opened them from time to time, and gave out 
orders as if he had received them from the emperor. Viaory declared 
for the Moors, and the defeat of the Portuguefe was fp total, that not 
above fifty of their whole army efcaped. Hieron de Mcndoja, and Se- 
baftian dc Meia relate, that Don Sebaftlan, after having two horfes killed 
under him, was furrounded and taken ; but the party who had fccurcd him 
quarrellmg among themfelvcs whofe prifbner he was, a Moori(h officer 
it>de up and fbiick the king a blow over the right eye, which brought him 
to the ground ; when, defpairing of ranfom, the others killed him. Faria 
y Soufa, an eza£l and judicious hiftorian, reports, that Lewis de Brito 
meeting the king with the royal ftandard wrapped round him, Sebaitian 
cried out, « Hold it fatt, let us die upon it." Brito affirmed, that after 
he himfelf was taken prii9ner, he faw the king at a diftance unpurfued. 
Don Lewis de Lima afterwards met him making towards the river ; and 
this, fays the hiAorian, was the lad time he was ever feen alive. About 
twenty years after this fatal defeat, there appeared a ftranger at Venice, 
who called himfelf Sebaftian, king of Portugal. His perfon £6 perfedly 
Tcfembled Sebaftian, that the Portuguefe of that city acknowledged him 
for their ibvereign. Philip IK of Spain was now mafter of the crown and 
kingdom of PortugaL His ambai&dor at Venice charged this ftranger 
with nuwiy atrocious crimes, and had intereft to get him apprehended and 
thrown into priibn as an impoftor. He undetwent twenty-ei^t exami- 
nations before a committee of the nobles, in which he deatly acquitted 
himlelf of all the crimes that had been laid to his chaise ; and he gave a 
diftin£t account of the manner in which he had pa£ed his time from the 
fatal defeat at Alcazar. It was objected, that the fucceiTor of Muley 
Molucco fent a corp& to Portugal which bad been owned as that of the 
kmg by the Portuguefe nobility who iurvived the hattle. To this he rc- 
pTied, that his vdet 4c chambre had prodaced that body to facilitate hb 
eicape, and that the nobility a^ed upon the Gmt motive : and Mefa and 

Baena 


At thy commanding frown we truft to fee^ 
The Turk and Ai:ab bend the fuppliant knee : 
Beneath the s niorni dread king, thine empire lieS| 
When midnight veik thy Lufitanian Ikies ; 


And 


Baena confers, that (bme of the nobility, after their return to Portngal, 
acknowledged, that the corpfe was ib disfigured with wounds that it was 
impolGble to know it. He (hewed natural marks on his body, which 
many remembered on the peribn of the king whofe name he aflumed. He 
entered into a minute detail of the trania£Hons that had pailed between 
faimielf and the republic, and mentioned the fecrets of fereral converfii- 
tions with the Venetian amba(&dors in the palace of Ll£bon. The com- 
mittee were aftoni/hed, and fliewed no difpofition to declare him an im* 
poftor; the fenate however refufed to diicufs the great point, unlefs re- 
quefted by (bme prince or (late in alliance with them. This generous 
part was performed by the Prince of Orange, and an cfzamination was 
made with great (blemnity, but no deciiion followed, only the fenate fet 
him at liberty, and ordered him to depart their dominions in three days. 
In his flight he fell into the hands of the Spaniards, who conducted him 
'to Naples, where they treated him with the moft barbarous indignities. 
After they had often expofed bin?, mounted on an afs, to the cruel in- 
fults of the brutal mob, he was (hipped on board a galley as a flaTc. He 
was then carried to St. Lucar, from thence to a caftle in the heart of 
Ca(Hle, and never was heard of more. The (irmnefs of his behaviour, his 
fingular modefty and heroical patience, are mentioned with admiration by 
de la Clede. To the laft he maintained the truth of his ailertions ; a word 
never flipt from his lips which might countenance the charge of impodure, 
or ju(Hfy the cruelty of his perfecutors. All Europe ,were aftoniihed at 
the mtniftry of Spain, who, by their method 'of conducting it, had made 
an affair (b little to their credit, the topic of general converfation ; and 
their aflcrtion, that the unhappy fufierer was a magician, was looked upon 
as a tacit acknowledgment of the truth of his pretenfions. 

< Bauatb the morn^ dread iifig, tbi/u empire /r^/.*— When we confider the 
glorious fuccefles which had attended the arms of the Portuguefe in Africa 
and India, and the high reputation of their military and naval prowefs, for 
Portugal was then emprefs of the ocean, it is no matter of wonder that 
the imagination of Camdens was warmed with the view of his country's 
greatnefs, and that he talks of its power and grandeur in a (hain, which 
muft appear as mere hyperbok to thofe whofe ideas of Portugal are drawn 
fitom it! prefcat broken fpirit, and diminifhcd (late. 
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And when defcending in the weftem main 
The fun h fBll rifes cm thy lengthening reign : 
Thou blooming Scion of the nobleft ftem^ 
Our nation's fafety^ and our age's gem^ 
O young Sebaftian, haften to the prime 
Of manly youths to Fame's high temple climbs 
Tet now attentive hear the mufe's lay 
While thy green years to manhood fpecd away : 
The youthful terrors of thy brow fufpen4» 
And^ O propitious, to the fong attend, 
The numerous fong, by patriot-pai&on fir'dj^ 
And by the glories of thy race infpir^d : 
To be the herald of my country's, fame 
My firft ambition and my deareft aim : 
Nor conquefts fabulous, nor a£tion$ vain, 
The mufe's paftime, here adorn the ftrain : 
Orlando's fury, and Rugero's rage, 

And ^U the heroes of th' Aonian page, 

> < ' 

The 


^ 7J^ yiif.— Imitated perhaps from RutUius, fpeakiog of the Roman 
Empire : 

Voimtur ipfe tibi^ qui conJfkH omnia^ Pbeebusy 
Atque tuis orfos in tua condit eqws, 

or more probably from thefe lines of Buchannan, addrefled to John IH, 
king of Portugal, the grandfather of Sebaftian : 

Jnque tuis Pbahus rcgnis orienfqtte cadenfque 

Vix longumfejfo conderet axe diem, 
Bt qiuecunque vagofe eircumvolvit Olympo 

Affulget 'ratibus Jhmma mnijira tuis^ 


> "x' 
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The dreams of bards furpafs'd the world fhall view. 

And own their boldeft fictions may be tme ; 

Surpafs'd^ and dimm'd by the fuperior blaze 

Of Ga M a's mighty deeds^ which here bright Truth difplays. 

No more let hiftory boaft her heroes old^ 

Their glorious rivals here, dread prince, behold : 

Here fhine the valiant Nunio's deeds unfeign'd, 

Whofe fingle arm the falling ftate fuftain'd j 

Here fearlefs Egas' wars, and, Fuas, thine. 

To give fall ardour to the fong combine ; 

But ardour equal to your martial ire 

Demands the thundering founds of Homer's lyre. 

To match the twelve » fo long by bards renown'd, 

Here brave Magricio and his peers are crown'd 

(A glorious iwelve !) with deathlefs laurels, won 

In gallant arms before the Englifh throne. 

Unmatch'd no more the Gallic Charles flfeU {land, 

Nor Caefar's name the firft of praif<; command ; 

Of nobler afts the crown'd Alonzos fee, 

Thy valiant fires, to whom the bended knee 

Of vanquifhM Afric bow'd. Nor lefs in feme, 

He who confin'd the rage of civil flame, 

The godlike John, beneath whofe awful fword 

Rebellion crouch'd, and trembling oiwn'd him lord, 

Thofe 


* To uuOcb the twelve fo long iy lards r«rov>»V,-TThe twelve peers of Char- 
lemagne, often mentioned in the old romances. For the epiibde of L>^ 
gricio and fai$ eleTen companions, fee the iixth (juliad. 
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Thofe heroes too, who thy bdd flag unfurPdj 

And fpread thy banners o'er the eaftcrn world^ 

Whole ipears fubdued the kingdoms of the mors^ ' 

Their mzmesp and glorious wars the fong adorn : 

The darmg Gam A^ whofe unequalled name 

Ptoud monarch fhines o'er all of naTal fame : 

Caftro the bold^ in arms a peerlefs knightj 

And ftem Pacheo^ dreadful in the fight : 

The two Almeydas, names for ever dear^ 

By Tago's nymphs embalm'd with many a tear; 

Ah, ftiU their early £ite the nymphs fhall mourtty 

Aiid bathe with many a tear their haplefs urn : 

Nor fhall the godlike Albuquerque reftrain 

The mufe's fury; o'er the purpled plain 

The mufe fhall lead him in his thundering car 

Amidft his glorious brothers of the war, 

Whofe &me in arms refbunds from iky to iky. 

And bids their deeds the power of death defy. 

And while, to thee, I tune the duteous lay, 

Aflume, O potent king, thine empire's fway ; 

With thy brave hoft through Afric march along, 

And give new triumphs to immortal fbng : 

On thee with earneft eyes the nations wait. 

And cold with dread the Moor expe£b his fate ; 

The barbarous mountaineer on Taurus' brows 

To thy cxpedled yoke his fhoulder bows : 

Fair Thetis wooes thee with her blue domain. 

Her nuptial Ton, and fondly yields her reign ; 

And 
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And firom the bowers of heaven thy grandfires ^ lee 

Their various virtues bloom afrelh in thee^ 

One for the joyful days of peace renown'd^ 

And one with war's triumphant laiorels crown'dc 

With joyful h^dsj to deck thy manly brow. 

They twine the laurel and the oUve-bough ; 

With joy&l eyes a glorious throne they fee. 

In Fame's eternal dome, referved * for thee. 

Yet wbile thy youthful hand delays to wield 

The fcepter'd power, or thunder of the field. 

Here view thine Argonauts, in feas unknown. 

And all the terrors of the burning zone. 

Till their proud ftaadards, rear'd in other ikies. 

And all their conquefts meet thy wondering ^ eyes. 

Now far from land, o'er Neptune's dread abode 
The Lulitanian fleet triumphant rode ^ ^ 

Onward 

^ ^ graudftus. — John III. king of Portugal, celebrated for along ant 
peaceful reign ; and the emperor Charles V • who was engaged in almoft 
continual wars. 

* ■ referved for thee . 

Aruu novum tardisfplus te menjibus addas^ 
^ua locus Erigonen ifder ebelafquefequaites 
Panditur : ipfe tiiijam braebia auUrabU ardens 
Scorfiutf H etelijttpa plus parte relifuit. ViRG* 

» — — thy tmndering fy«.— 5ome critics have condemned Virgil for Hop- 
ping his narrative to introduce even a Ihort obfervation of hb own. Mil- 
ton's beautiful complaint of his blindnefs has been blamed for the fame 
reafon, as being no part of the fubje^t of his poem. The addrefs of Ca- 
tnoens to Don Sebaftian has not escaped the fame cenfure ; though in (bme 
jneafure undeferredly, as the poet has had the art to interweave therein 
ibme part of the general argumcAt gf his poem. 
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Onward they traced the wide and lonefome main^ 

Where changeful Proteus leads his fcaly tram ; 

The dancing vanes before the zejdijrs flowed. 

And their bold keels the tracklefs ocean plowed ; 

Unplow'd before the green«tinged billows rofe. 

And curl'd and whiten'd round the nodding prows. 

When Jove, the God who with a thought controub 

The raging Teas, and balances the poles. 

From heav'n beheld, and willM, in fovereign ftatej 

To fix the Eaftem World's depending fate ; 

Swift at his nod th' Olympian herald flies. 

And calls th' immortal fenate of the ikies ( 

Where, from the fovereign throne of earth and heaven> 

Th' immutable decrees of £ite are given* 

Inftant the regents of the fpheres of light. 

And thofe who rule the paler orbs of night. 

With thofe, the gods whofe delegated fway 

Tlie burning fouth and frozeb north obey i 

And they whofe empires fee the day-ftar rife. 

And evening Phcebus leave the weftem ikies ; 

All inftant pour'd along the milky road^ 

Heaven's chryftal pavements glittering as they trode t 

And now, obedient to the dread command. 

Before their awful Lord in order ftand. 

Sublime and dreadful on his regal throne. 
That glow'd with ftars, and bright as lightning ihone^ 

TW 
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Th* immortal fire, who darts the thunder, fate, 

llie crown and fceptre added folemn ftate ; 

The crown, of heaven's own pearls, whofe ardent rays, 

Flam'd round his brows, outihone the diamond's blaze : 

His breath fuch gales of vital fragrance fhed. 

As might, with fudden life, infpire the dead : 
Supreme controul throned in his awful eyes 

Appear'd, and mark'd the monarch of the ikies. 

On feats that bum'd with pearl and ruddy gold. 

The fubjeA gods their fovereign lord enfold. 

Each in his rank, when, with a voice that fhook 

The towers of heaven the world's dread ruler fpoke : — 

Immortal heirs of light, my purpofe hear. 
My couniels ponder, and the Fates revere : 
Unlefs Oblivion o'er your minds has thrown 
Her dark blank fhades, to you, ye Gods, are known 
The Fate's decree, and ancient warlike fame 
Of that bold race which boafts of Lufus' name ; 
That bold advent'rous race the Fates declare, 
A potent empire in the eaft fhall rear, 
Surpaffing Babel's or the Periian fame. 
Proud Grecia's boaft, or Rome's illuftrious name. 
Oft from thefe brilliant feats have you beheld 
The fons of Lufus on the dufty field. 
Though fewj triumphant o'er the numerous Moors, 
Till from the beauteous lawns on Tago's fhores 
They drove the cruel foe. And oft has heavea 
Before their troops the proud Caftilians driven ; 

While 
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While ViAory her eagle*wings diiplaj'd 

Where-e'er their warriors waved the fhining Made. 

Nor refts unknown how Lufus' heroes ftood 

When Rome's ambition dfd the world with blood ; 

What glorious laurels Viriatus ^ gain'd^ 

How oft his fword with Roman gore was ftain'd ; 

And 

* IVbatgl&rktu Uurds FiHaiiu jomV^— This brave LHfitanian, who was 
lirft a Ihcphcrd and a famous hunter, and afterwards a captain of banditti^ 
cxafperated at the tyranny of the Romans, encouraged his oonntrymen to 
iCTolt and flialte oflT the yoke. Being appointed general, he defeated Ve- 
tilius the prztor, who commanded in Lufitania, or farther Spain. After 
this he defeated in three pitched battles, the praetors C. Plautios Hypfaras» 
and Claudius Unimanus, though they led againft him veiy numerous armies. 
For fix years he continued victorious, putting the Romans to flight wher- 
ever he met them, and laying wafte the countries of their allies. Having 
obtained fiich advantages over the proconful Servilianus, that the only 
choice which was left to the Roman army was death or flavery ; the bravo 
Viriatus, inftead of .putting them all to the fword, as he could eafily have 
done, ient a deputation to the general, oHeiing to conclude a peace with 
him on this Hngle condition. That hefieuld continue mafier of the comOry nvm 
aar bis power y and that the Rtunans fimdd remain pojfejfed of the rejt of Spain, 

The procdnful, who expe^ed nothing but death or flavery, thought thefe 
very favourable and moderate terms, and without hefitation concluded a 
peace, which was fbon after ratified by the Roman fenate and people. Vi- 
riatus, by this treaty, compleated the glorious delign he had always in vie#, 
which was to ercA a kingdom in the vaft country he had conquered from 
the republic. And had it not been for the treachery of the Romans, he 
would have become, as Floras calls him, the Romulus of Spain : He would 
have founded a monarchy capable of counterbalancing the power of Rome. 

The fenate, ftill defirousto revenge their late defeat, fbon after this peace 
ordered Q^Servilius Caepio to eseafperate Viriatus, and fonx him by repeated 
aflronts to commit the firft a£ts of hoAility. But this mean »tifice did not 
fucceed. Viriatus would not be provoked to a breach of the peace. On 
this the confcript fathers, to the eternal difgraceof their republic, ordered 
Cxpio to declare war, and to proclaim Viriatus^ who had given no provoca- 
tion, an enemy to Rome. To this bafenefs Caepio added dill a greater ; he 
corrupted the ambaf1ad<»rs which Viriatus had fent to negociate with him,. 
vrho, at the in (ligation of the Roman, treachcroufly murdered their pro- 
tect and general while he flept.— •— Univ. Hist. 
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And what £iir palms their martial ardour crown'd^ 

When led to battle by the chief renown'd. 

Who ^ feign*d a daemon, in a deer concealed. 

To him the counfels of the Gods r^veal'd. 

And now ambitious to extend their fway 

Beyond their conquefts on the fbuthmoft bay 

Of Afric*s fwarthy coaft, on floating wood 

They brave the terrors of the dreary flood. 

Where only black-wing'd mifts have hover'd o'er. 

Or driving clouds have failM the wave before ; 

Beneath new fldes they hold their dreadful way 

To reach the cradle of the new-bom day : 

And Fate, whofe mandates unrevokM remain. 

Has will'd, that long flxall Lufus' oflspring reign 

The lords of that wide fea, whofe waves behold 

The fun come forth enthroned in burning gold. 

But now the tedious length of winter paft, 

Diftre&'d and weak, the heroes faint at laft. 

What gulphs they dared, you faw, what ftorms they braved. 

Beneath what various heavens their banners waved ! 

Now Mercy pleads, and fbon the rifing land 

To their glad eyes fliall o'er the waves expand. 

As 


• Whofngnd a ^«rM.— Sertorius, who was invited by the LuHtanians 
to defend them again (I the Romans. He had a tame white hind, which he 
had accudomed to follow him, and from which he pretended to receive the 
InftruAions of Diana. By this artific$ he impoied upon the fuperfHtion of 
that people.— —Vid. Plut. 
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As welcome friends the natives fhall receive> 
With bounty feaft tbem^ and with 307 relieve. 
And when refrefliment ihall their ftrength renew. 
Thence fhall they turn, and their bold route purfue. 

So fpoke high Jove : The gods in iilence heard. 
Then riiing each, by turns, his thoughts preferr'd : 
But chief was Bacchus P of the adverfe train ^ 
Fearful he was, nor fear'd his pride in vain, 
Should Lufus' race arrive on India's fhore, 1 

His ancient honours would be known no more ; 
No more in Nyfa 4 {hould the native tell 
What kings, what mighty hofts before him fell. 
The fertile vales beneath the rifing fun 
He viewed as his, by right of viftory won. 
And deem'd that ever in immortal fong 
The conqueror's title fhould to him belong. 
Yet Fate, he knew, had wilFd, that loos'd from Spain 
Boldly advent'rous through the polar main, 
A warlike race fhould come, renowned in arms. 
And fhake the Eaftern World with war's alarms, 
Whofe glorious conquefls and eternal fame 
In black Oblivion's waves fhould whelm his name* 

Urania- 

f But ckief was Bacchus. ^^Tht French tranilator has the following note 
on this place : Le Camkns tCapourtantfaiten cela quefuivreVexempUde VEfri» 
turcy comme on le voitdans ces paroles du premiere cbapitre de J<A, Qgodam autern 
die cum veniflent, &c. Unjour que les enfans du Seigneur s*etoient ajjemlles devant 
Jon trone^ SaUtn y vin taujpf Isfc, 

* No more in Nyfa.-^An antient city in India, facred to Bacchas. 
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Uraiua-Venus r, queen of facred love, 
Arofe, and fixt her afking eyes on Jove : 
Her eyes, veil pleas'd, in Lufiis' fons could trace 
A kindred likcnefs to the Roman race. 
For whom of old fuch kind regard fhe * bore ; 
The fame their triumphs on Barbarians fhore. 
The fame the ardour of their warlike flame. 
The manly mufic of their tongue the ^ fame. 
Afie£tiqn thus the lovely goddeis fwa/d. 
Nor lefs what fate's unblotted page difplay'd ; 
Where'er this people fhould their empire raife. 
She knew her altars would unnumber'd blaze. 
And barbarous nations at her holy ihrine 
Be humaniz'd, and taught her lore divine* 

VOL, I. C Her 

' Urama^y'eMusj'-^'Wt hare already obferred, that an allegorical machineiy 
has always been efteemed an eflential requifite of the Epopoeia, and the 
reafbn upon which it is founded has been pointed out. The allegorical ma- 
chinery of the Lufiad has now commenced; and throughout the poem the 
hero is guarded and conducted by the celeftial Venus, or divine love. The 
true poetical colouring is thus iupported and preferved ; but in illuilration 
of this, fee the preface) and the note on the allegory of Homer, near the 
end of the fixth Luflad. 

■ For nvbom of oU.-^^ee the note in the fecond book on the following pai^ 
fage: 

A* rvhen in Ida* j hvwerfi^^ooJof yore, A:c. 

* The manly mufic of their tongue the fame. Camoen s fays, 

E na lingoOf na qual quando imagina^ 

Com fouea eorrupfoo ere que be Latina* $ 

Qualifications are never elegant in poetry. Faikfliaw's traaflation, and thp 
priginal, both prove this. 

————————— their tongue 

Which fit thinh Latin tvitb /mail drofs among. 
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Her (prcadjog hcHioiirs thus the tmc inlpired^ 
And one the dread to lofe hb woriliip fired. 
Thar ftmggliDg bBaons (bock th' Oljrmjmni fbte 
With all the clamorous tempeft of debate* 
Thus when the ftorm with fudden goft invades 
The suident forciPs deep «id l<rfty fhades. 
The borfting whirlinnds tear thdr rapid coorie. 
The ihatter'd oaks crafh, and with echoes hoarfe 
The moontains groan, while whiriing on the hiaft 
The thickening leaves a gloomy darknefs caft. 
Such was the taraolt in die bleft abodes. 
When Mars, high towering o*er the rival gods, 
StepC forth ; ftem fparUes from his eye-balls glancM ; 
And now, before the throne of Jove advanced, 
<yer his left fhoulder his broad fhield he throws. 
And lifb his helm above his dreadful brows : 
Bold and enrag'd he ftands, and, frowning round. 
Strikes his tall fpear-ftaff on the founding ground ; 
Heaven trembled, and the light tum'd pale ^ — Such dread 
His fierce demeanour o'er Olympus fpread : 
When thus the warrior, — O eternal fire, 
Thine is the fceptre, thine the thunder's fire. 
Supreme dominion thine ; then, father, hear : 
Shall that bold race which once to thee was dear. 

Who, 

"^ — and ihe light turn d pale, — ^The thought in the original has fomc- 
thing in it wildly great, though it is not expttficd in the happicft naimtr 

of Camoens, 

Ceo iremeo, e Apollo deiorvado 
Utam pouco a lux perdeo^ cemo injiad*^ 
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Who, now fulfilling thy dccrbcs of old^ 

Through thefe wild Wates their fcarlefs journey hold y 

Shall that bold race no more thy care engagci 

But fink the vi<Elims of unhallowed rage ! 

Did Bacchus yield to reafon's voice divifie> 

Bacchus the caufe of Lnfiis' ions would join i 

Lufus, the lov'd companion of his cares, 

His earthly toils, his dangers, and his wars : 

But envy ftill a foe to worth wiU prove. 

To worth though guarded by the arm of Jove. 

Then thou, dread lord of fate, unmov'd remain^ 
Nor let weak chmge thine awful counfek &ain. 
For Lufus' face thy promised favour fhew: 
Swift as the arrow from Apollo's bow 
Let Maia's fon explore the watery way. 
Where ipent with toil, with weary hopes> they ftray ; 
And fafe to harbour, through the deep untried. 
Let him» impower'd, their wandering veilels guides 
There let them hear of India's wifii'd^or fhere^ 
And balmy reft their fainting ftrength reftore. 

He fpoke : high Jove afTenting bow'd the head^ 
And floating clouds of ne£tar'd fragrance ihed : 
Then lowly bending to th' eternal fire. 
Each in hit duteous rank, the god* #o€trtf. 

C 2 Whilft 
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Whnft thus in heaven's brig^ palace Fate was weigb'd^ 

Right onward (till the farave armada ftray'd: 

Rig^t on they fteer by Ethiopia's firand 

And pafioral Madagafcar^s ^ verdant land. 

Before the balmy gales of cheerful fpring» 

With heav'n their friend, they fpread the canvas wing; 

The iky cemlean, and the breathing air. 

The lafting promife of a calm declare. 

Behind them now the cape of Frafo bends^ 

Another ocean to their view extends. 

Where bhck-topt iilands, to their longmg eyes, 

Lav'd by the gentle waves*, in profpeft rife. 

But Gam A, (captain of the venturous band. 

Of bold emprize, and bom for high command, 

Whofe martial fires, with prudence dofe allied, 

Enfiired the frniks of fortune on his fide) 

Bears off thoTe Ihores which wafte and wild zppcaix^d. 

And eaftw^ ftill for happier climates fteer'd : 

When gathering round and blackening o'er the tide, 

A fleet of finall^canoes the pilot fpied % 

Hoifting their (ails of palm-tree leaves, inwove 

With curious art, a fwarming crowd they move : 

Long 

^ Andpajiwal Madagafcarj-^THiXt^ by the ancient geographers Menathia, 
and Cema Ethiopica ; by the natives, the Ifland of the Moon ; and by the 
Portuguefe, the Ifle of St. Laurence, on whoie feftival they diicovered it. 

* Lavi iy the gentle tvavesj^-The original iays, the iea ihewed them new 
iflands, which it endrcled and laved. Thus rendered by Faaihaw» 

Neptutie £fclot*dHevf ifes tvlicb be £dplay 
' Aboui^ emd tM tie UUrws dancH the bay^ 
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Long were their boats, and fharp to bound along 
Through the dafh'd waters, broad their oars and Ibrong : 
The bending rowers on their features bore 
The fwarthy marks of Phaeton's <) fall of yore ; 
When flaming lightmngs fc<Mfch'd the banks of Po, 
And nations hlacken'd in the dread overthrow. 
Their garb, difcover'd as approaching nigh. 
Was cotton ftrip'd with many a gaudy dye : ^ 
Twas one whole piece ; beneath one arm, confined ; 
The reft hung loofe and flutter'd on the wind ; 
All, but one breaft, above the loins was bare. 
And fwelling turbans bound their jetty hair : 
Their arms were bearded darts and faulchions broad. 
And warlike mufic founded as they row'd. 
With joy the failors (aw the boats draw near, 
With joy beheld the human face appear ; 


What 


of Pliaeton*s 


fnrtmt lu3m Cycntim Pbdfionu amati, 
Ptpukas intir froiidet umiramqut fororum 
Dim canity tS^ puefium mttfa fdatur amorem : 
Csnentem nuiUfhtmaduxllftfeneSiamy 
jyiqutnUm terras ^ etfiltra vtctfequadem, ViRG. j£n. 

The hiftor c foondatioii of the fable of Phaetoa is this : Phaeton was a 
young enterpriiing prince of Libya. Croffing the Mediterranean in queft 
of adventures, he landed at Epirus, from whence he went to Italy to fee 
his intimate friend Cygnus. Phaieton was flcilled in aftrolqgy, from whence 
he arrogated to himfelf the title of the fon of Apollo. One day in the heat 
of fummer, as he was riding along the banks of the Po, his horfes took 
fright at a dap of thunder, and plunged into the river, where, together 
with their mafter, they perifhed. Cygnus, who was a poet, celebrated the 
death of his friend in verie, from whence the fable. 

Vid. Plutar. in vit. Pyrr. 


What nudoiis thefts iikw womiivriog tb^t^tl fl#>r% 
What rites thqr fcUow, aii4 what g«d a4ore i 
And now with hatoda and keif«We6 wav'd in w 
The barbVous race their ftiandly mhid df clare^ 
Glad were the crcw» and wecnM th$t happy day ^ 
Should end their dangers sUid their toiU r epay« 
The lofty mafta the nimble youths aftend» 
The ropes they haul, and o'er the y^rd^arms hepd ; 
And now their bowfprits pointing to the jhore, 
(A fafe moon'd bay,) with ilacken'd faik they bore s 
With cheerful ihoots thtiy fixrl the g^tthcr'd &il - 
That lefs and left flapa qbiTering on the gale; 
The prowt, their fpeed ftoft, oVf the furgea nod. 
The falling anchors dafli the foamisg flood : 
When fudd^B as they ftopt, the Earthy r^ce: 
With fmiles of friendly wekcoaie cm each htc. 
The fhip's high fides fwift by the cordage climb : 
lUuftrious Gama, with an air fublime, 
Soften'd by mild humanity, teceives. 
And to their chief the hand of friendfbip gives ; 
Bids fpread the board, and, inftant as he faid. 
Along the deck the feftiye board is fpread : 
The fprkling wine in cryflal gobliets gknir». 
And round and round with cheerful welcome flows. 
While thus the vine its fprightly glee infpires. 
From whence the fleet, the fwairthy chief enquires. 
What feas they paft, what 'vantage would attain. 
And what the fliore their purpofe hop'd to gain ? 

From 
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From £urtheft weft^ the Luiiaa race replf , 
To reach the golden eaftem ihores we trj • 
Through that unbounded fea whofe billows roU 
From the cold northern to the fouthem pole i 
And by the wide extent^ the dreary vaft 
Of Afric*s bays, already have we paft ; 
And many a iky have feen, and many a fhore^ 
Where but fea-monfters cut the waves before. 
To ipread the glories of our monarch's reign^ 
For India's ihore we brave the trackleis maiuj 
Our glorious toil, and at his nod would brave 
The difmal gulphs of Acberon's Uack wave. 
And now, in turn, yoiur race, your country teU^ 
If on your Upt fair truth delights to dwell. 
To us, unconicious of the fidiehood, ihew. 
What of thefe feas and India's fite you know. 

Rude are the natives here, the Moor rejdy'd, 
Dark are their minds, and brute-defire their guide : 
But we, of alien blood and ftrangers here. 
Nor hold thek* cuftoms nor their laws revere. 
From Abram's ^ race our holy prophet fprung, 
An angel taught, and heaven infpir'd his tongue ; 
His facred rites and mandates we obey. 
And diftant empires own his holy fway. 
From ifle to ifle our trading veflels roam, 
Mozambic's harbour our commodious home. 


^* 


If 


* From Adam's race our boly frofhit j^ri/A^.— -Mohammed, who was de< 
iceikdid from Ifhmael, the fon of Abraham by Hagar. 
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If then your fails for India's fliores expands 
For lultry Ganges or Hydaipes' ftrand. 
Here ihall you find a pHot Ikitl'd to guide 
Through all the dangers of the perilous tide^ 
Though wide fpread {helves and cruel rocks unieen. 
Lurk in the way, and whirlpools rage between. 
Accept, mean while, what fruits thefe iflands hold. 
And to the Regent let your wiih be told. 
Then may your mates the needful ftores providcj^ 
Then all your various wants be here fupplied. ^ 

So (pake the Moor, and bearing fmiles untrue^ 
And figns of friendfhip, with his bands withdrew^ 
O'erpower'd with joy unhoped the failors flood. 
To find fuch kindnefs on a fhore fo rude. 


t , 


Now fhooting o'er the flood his fervid blaze. 
The red-brow'd fun withdraws his beamy rays i 
Safe in the bay the crew forget their cares. 
And peaceful reil their wearied fbrength repairs. 
Calm twilight ^ now his drowfy mantle fpreads. 
And fhade on fhade, the gloom flill deepening fheds. 

The 

' CaJm twiltgkt MTcr.— Camoas, in this paflage, has imitated Homer in 
the manner of Virgil : hy diverfifying the fcene he has n^de the dclcrifK 
tion his own. The paflage alluded to is in the eighth Iliad : 

fie ^ or* iv &favSi eif^a ^atariv &fA^ a-iXhvn 

Thus elegantly tranflated by Pope : 
As tvhen tbe moon, rgfitigent lamp of nighty 
O'er heaven's clear azureJ^rtaJs her /acred light , 

When 
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The moon^ full oxb'd, fbrfakes her wateiy cave^ 

And lifts her lovely head above the wave. 

The fiiowy fplendors of her modeft ray 

Stream o^er ibfi gliftening waves, and quivering [day : 

Aroimd her, glittering oh the heaven's arched brow. 

Unnumbered ftars] encloled in azure, glow. 

Thick as the dew-drops of the April dawn. 

Or Mayflowers crowding o'er the daify^awn : 

The canvas whitens in the filvery beam. 

And with a mild pale red the pendants gleam : 

The mafts' tall fhaddws tremble o'er the deep ; 

The peaceful winds an holy filerice keep ; 

The watchman's carol echo'd from the prows. 

Alone, at times, awakes the ftill repofe. 

Auroi^ now, with dewy luftr^ bright. 
Appears, afcending on the rear of night* 
With gentle hand, as feeming oft to paufe. 
The purple curtains of the morn fhe draws ; 
The fun comes forth, and ibon the joyful crew, 
Each aiding each, their joyful talks purfue. 


tVheti not a hrtatb dlfiurbs the deepftrene. 
And not a cloud o*ercafs the fiUmnfcene ; 
Arcimd ber tbrM9 the vivid planets rcUy 
And^art unnufMSxr d gild the glowing pote, 
0*er the dark trees ayelhvter verdure fied^ 
And tip wkb fiver every mountain's head; 
Thenjhine the vales, the rocks inproJpe£i rife, 
A food of ^rj hurfs from all tbejkies: 
The cfmfdoiufwmns rejoicing in thejight, 
£ye the blue vault ^ and bhfs the vfeful light. 


Wide 
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Wide o'er the decks the fpreadinj^faib thef tlirov^ 
From each taU OMift the waving dreamers flow y 
AQ fecms a feftive holiday oa board 
To welcome to the fleet the iflandV lord. 
With equal joy the regent fails to meet. 
And brings frcih cates, his ofierings to the fleet : 
For of his kindred race their line he deems, . 
That lavage race who ruflx'd from Cafpia's ftreams. 
And triumphed o'er the eaft, and Afla won. 
In jNToud Byzantium fixt their haughty throng. 
Brave Vasco haib the chief with honeft fsules^ 
And gift for gift with liberal hand he piles. 
His gifts, the boaft of Euk^s arts difclofe^ 
And Iparkling red the wine of Tagus flows. 
High on the fhrouds the wondering failors hung. 
To note the Mooriih garb, and barbarous tpngiie: 
Nor lefs the fubtle Moor, with wonder fired. 
Their mien, their drefs, and lordly ihipS admir^^d : 
Much he enquires, their king's, their country's name. 
And, if from Turkey's fertile ihores they came ? 
What god they worihipp'd, what their fa^Cred lore. 
What arms they wielded, and what armour wore ? 
To whom brave Gam A : Nor of Hagar's blood 
Am I, nor plow from Izmael's flukes the flood i 
From Europe's ftrand I trace the foamy way, 
To find the regions of the infant day. 
The God we worfhip ftretch'd yon heaven's high bow. 
And gave thefe fwelling waves to roll below ; 

The 
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The hemifphems of niglit and day be fpreadj 

He fcoop'd each vale^ and reared each mouotain's head : 

His word produced the natioiis of die earth) 

And gave the fpirits of the iky their birth* 

On earth, by him, his holy lore was given. 

On earth he came to raife mankind to heaven. 

And now behold, what moft your eyes defire. 

Our ihining armour, and our arms of fire ; 

For who has once in friendly peace beheld. 

Will dread to meet them on the battle-field. 

Straight as he fpoke the warlike ftores difplay'd 
Their glorious jbew, where, tire on tire inlaid. 
Appeared of glittering fted the carabines; 
There the plumed helms, and ponderous brigandines; 
O'er the broad bucklers fculptur'd orbs emboft. 
The crooked faulchions dreadful blades were croft : 
Here clafping greaves, and plated mail-quilts ftrong. 
The long-bows here, and rattling quivers hung, 
And like a grove the burnifh'd ipears were feen. 
With darts, and halberts double-edged between ; 
Here dread grenadoes, and tremendous bombs. 
With deaths ten thoufand lurking in their wombs ; 
And far around of brown, and duiky red. 
The pointed piles of iron balls were fj^ead. 
The bombadeers, now to the regent's view 
The thundering mortars and the cannon drew ; 
Yet at their leader's nod, the fons of flame 

(For brave and generous ever are the fame) 

Withheld 
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Withhdd their handsj nor gave the feeds of fire 
To rouie the thunders of the dreadful tire« 
For G A ma's foul difdain'd the pride of ihew 
Which a£b the lion o'er the trembling roe. 


His joy and wonder oft the Moor expreft, 
fiut rankling hate lay brooding in his breaft ; 
With fmiles obedient to hb will's control. 
He veils the purpofe of his treacherous 'foul : 
For pilots, confcious of the Indian ftrand. 
Brave Vasco fues, and bids the Moor command 
What bounteous gifts ihaU recompenfe their toils ; — 
The Moor prevents him with aflenting fmiles, 
Refolved that deeds of death, not words of air, 
Shatt firft the hatred of his foul declare : 
Such fudden rage his rankUng mind pofleft. 
When 8 Gama's lips Meffiah's name confeft. 

Oh 

t win Gamas lips MeffiaPs nam confiJ.'^ThiSy and of confequence, the 
reaTon of the Moor's hate, together with the fine defcription of the ar- 
moury, is entirely omitted by Caftera. The ori^nal is, the Moor con* 
ceived'hatred, " knowing they were followers of the truth which the fon 
** of David taught/* Thus rendered by Fanfhaw, 

JC/moMg tbeyfoUotv that unerrimg ligitf 
TbefoH of David holds out in bis book. 

By this Solomon muft be underftood, not the Mcfliah, as meant by Ca- 
mdens. 

** Zacoda (governor of Mozambic) made no doubt but our people were 
of fome Mohammedan comitry.— The mutual exchange of good offices be- 
tween our people and thefe iflanders promifed a long continuance of friend- 
/hip, but it proved otherwiie. No fooner did Zacoda underdand the 
Grangers were Chriitians, than all his kindnefs was turned mto the moft 
bitter hatred ; he began to meditate their ruin, and fought by every means 
to deflroy the fleet. Oforius Silvenfis Epifi. de Rebus £man, Rtgis Lufit.gefis, 
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Oh depth of heaven'^ dread will» that rancorous hate 
*On heaven's beft lov'd in every clime fhould wait ! 
Now fmiling round on all the wondering crew^ 
The Moor attended by his bands withdrew : 
His nimble barges foon approach'd the land^ 
And (bouts of joy received him on the ftrand. 

From heaven's high dome the vintage«god beheld, 
(Whom b nine long months his father's thigh conceal'd) 
Well-pleafed he mark'd the Moor^s determined hate, 
And thus his mind revolved in felf-debate : 

Has heaven, indeed, fuch glorious lot ordain'd ! 
By Lufus' race fuch conquefts to be gain'd 
O'er warlike nations, and on India's fhore. 
Where I, unrival'd, claim'd the palm before ! 
I, fjprung from Jove ! and fhall thefe wandering few. 
What Ammon's ion unconquer'd left, fubdue ! 
Ammon's brave fon, who lied the god of war 
His flave auxiliar at his thundering car ! 
Muft thefe poilefs what Jove to him deny'd, 
Pofiefs what never footh'd the Roman pride ! 
Mufl thefe the viAor^s lordly flag difplay 
With hateful blaze beneath the riiing day. 
My name diihonour'd, and my viftories flain'd, 
O'ertum'd my altars, and my fhrines profan'd ! 

No— 

^ Whom rune long months his father's thigh eonceal*J»<^^Aecording to the 
Arabians, Bacchus was nouriflied during his infancy in a cave of Mount 
Meros, yihkti in Greek (ignifies a thigh. - Hence the fable. 
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No-— be it mine to £m the tegtnlfs hate ; 
Occaiion feized commands the adtion's fate, 
lis mine-^this captadn now my dread no more^ 
Shall never fliake his fpear on India's ihore. 

So fpake the power^ and with the lightning's flight 
For Afric darted thro' the fields of light. 
His form ^ divine he cloath'd in human fliape^ 
And nifh'd impetuous o'er the rocky cape : 
In the dark femblance of a Moor he came 
For art and old experience known to fame : 
Him all his peers with humble deference heard^ 
And all Mozambic and its prince rever'd : 
The prince in hafte he foughtj and thus expref): 
His guileful hate in friendly connfel dreft : 

And to the regent of this ifle alone 
Are thefe adventurers and their fraud unknown ? ^ 
Has &me conceal'd their rapine from his ear ? 
Nor brought the groans of plunder'd nations here ? 
Tet ilill their hands the peaceful olive bore 
Whene'er they anchor'd on a foreign fhore : 
But nor their feeming, nor their oaths I truft. 
For Afric knows them bloody and unjuit. 


The 


^ Huform £vitie be eloatb*Jin bumatfiapt 

jUeBo torvamfadem etfurialia membra 
£xuit: in vulhu/e/e tratuformat amles^ 
SifrwUm cbfcttnum mgu arat* ' V iK* ^H • 7* 
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The nations fink beneath their lawlefs ferce^ 
And fire and blood bzve mark'd their deadly courfe. 
We too^ unlefs kind heaven and thou prevent, 
Muft fall the vidims of their dire intent, 
And, gaiping in the pangs of death, behold 
Our wives led captive, and our daughters fold. 
By ftealth they come, ere morrow dawn, to bring 
The healthful beverage from the living fpring: 
Arm'd with his troops the captain will appear ^ 
For confcious fraud is ever prone to fear. 
To meet them there, feleft a trufly band. 
And in clofe ambulh take thy filent ftand ; 
There wait, and fudden on the heedlefs foe 
Rufh, and deftroy them ere they dread the blow. 
Or fay, fiiould fome efcape the fecret fnare. 
Saved by their fate, their valour, or their care. 
Yet their dread fall fhair celebrate our ifle. 
If fate confent, .and thou approve the guile. 
Give then a pilot to their wandering fleet. 
Bold in his art, and tutor'd in deceit ; 
Whofe hand adventurous fliall their helms mi(gt(idc 
To hoftile fhores, or whelm them in, the tide. 

So fpoke the god, in femblance of a fage 

Renown'd for counfel and the craft of age. 

The prince with tranfport glowing in his face 

Approved, and caught him in a kind embrace ; 

And inflant at the word his bands prepare 

Their bearded darts and iron fangs of war, 

Th^t 
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That Lufus* fens might purple with their gore 

The cryftal fountain which they fought on ihore ; 

And ftill regardful of his dire intent^ 

A Hdlful pilot to the bay he fent. 

Of honeft mien^ yet praAifed in deceit^ 

Who he at difbmce on the beach fhould wait, 

And to the 'icapedj if fome fhould '(cape the fnare. 

Should ofier firiendflup and the pilot's care; 

But when at fea, on rocks fhould dafh their pride, 

And whelm their lofty vanes beneath the tii$p 


Apollo now had left his watery bed. 
And o'er the mountains of Arabia ipread 
His rays that glow'd with gold i when Gam A rofe. 
And from his bands a trufty fquadron chofe : 
Three f|)eedy barges brought their calks to fill 
From gurgling fountain, or the cryftal rill : 
FuU-arm'd they came, for brave defence prepared. 
For martial care is ever on the guard : 
And fecret warnings ever are impreft 
On wifdom, fuch as waked in GAiiA'shreaft; 


/ 


And now, as fwiftly fpringing o'er the tide 
Advanced the boats, a troop of Moors they fpy'd ; 
O'er the pale fands the fable warriors crowd. 
And tofs their threatening darts, and fhout aloud. 
Yet feeming artlefs, though they dared the fight. 
Their eager hope they placed m artful flight. 


To 
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To lead brave Gama where unfeen by day 
In dark-brow'd fliades their filent ambufli lay. 
With fcornful geftures o'er the beach they ftride. 
And pufh their levelled fpears with barbarous pride j 
Then fix the arrow to the bended bow. 
And ftrike their founding fhields, and dare the foe. 
With generous rage the Lufian race beheld. 
And each brave breaft with indignation fwell'd. 
To view fuch foes like fnarling dogs difplay 
Their threatening tufks, and brave the fanguine fray ; 
Together with a bound they fpring to land. 
Unknown whofe ftep firft trode the hoftile ftrand. 

Thus ^, when to gain his beauteous charmer's fmile^ 

The youthful lovpr dares the bloody toil. 
Before the nodding bull's ftern front he ftands. 

He leaps, he wheels, he ihouts, and waves his hands ; 

The lordly brute difdains the ftripling's rage. 

His noftrils fmoke, and, eager to engage, 

His homed brows he levels with the ground, 

And ihuts his flaming eyes, and wheeling round 

VOL. I. D . With 

^ * T^tfx, tvhen to gain bis beauteous charmers £miU^ 

The youthful lover dare* the hfoody toi l 

This fimilc is taken from a favourite exercife in Spain, where it is ufual 
to fee young gentlemen of the beft families, adorned with ribbons, and 
armed with a javelin or kind of cutlas, which the Spaniards call ^achete, ap- 
pear the candidates of fame in the lifts of the bull-fight. Though Ca- 
mocns in this defcription of it has given the victory to the bull, it very fel- 
dom Co happens, the young caballeros being very expert at this valorous 
exercife, and ambitious to difplay their dexterity, which is a fure recom-^ 
jnendat!on Xq the faronr and good opinion of the ladies. 


- I 
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With dreadful bellowing raihes on the fbe^ 

And lays the boaftful gaodj champbn lotr. 

Thus to the fight the Tons of Lufus fpning. 

Nor flow to fall their ample vengeance hung : 

With fudden roar the carabines refound. 

And burfting echoes from the hills rebound ; 

The lead flies hifling through the trembling air. 

And death's fell daemons through the flafhes glare* 

Where, up the land, a grove of palms enclofe. 

And caft their fhadows where the fountain flows^ 

The lurking ambufh from their treacherous ftand 

Beheld the combat burning on the ftrand : 

They fee the flafli with fudden lightnings flare. 

And the blue fmoke flow rolling on t6e air : 

They fee their warriors drop, and, ftarting, hear 

The lingering thunders burfting on thcur ear. 

Amazed, appall'd, the treacherous ailibufh fled. 

And raged >, and curft their birth, and quaked with dread. 

The bands that vaunting fhew'^d their threatened mig^t. 

With flaughter j;ored, precipitate their flight; 

Yet oft, though trembling, on the foe they turn 

Their eyes, that red with luft of vengeance bum : 

Aghaft with fear and ftern with deiperate rage 

The flying war with dreadful howls they wage. 


Flints, 


.e maitiizia 


vclbo inerte, e a mSy^ ^ae « j$Z&» ena» 
Thus tranflated by Fanlhaw, 


y 


curfi their iilhci^ 


Tb"* fikidevii, atidtktildm tint gave tbemfieK 
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Flints ™, clods, and javelms hurling as they fly, 

As rage and wild defpair their hands fupply.^ 

And fooji difperft, their bands attempt no more 

To guard the fountain or defend the ihore : . 

O'er the wide lawns ^o naore their troops appear: 

Not* fleeps the Vengeance of the vi£tor here ; 

To teach the nations what tremendous fate 

From his dread arm on perjured vows ihould wait^ 

He feized the time to awe the Eaftem World, 

And on the breach of faith his thunders hurl'd* 

From his black fhips the iudden lightnings blaze. 

And o'er old ocean flaih their dreadful rays : 

White clouds on clouds inroU'd the fmoke afcends. 

The burfting tumult heaven's wide concave rends : - 

The bays and caverns of the winding ihore 

Repeat the cannon's and the mortar's roar : 

The bombs, far-flaming, hifs along the iky 

And whirring through the air the bullets fly : 

The wounded air with hoUow deafened found. 

Groans to the direful fixife, and trembles round* 

D 2 Now 


"™ FllnU^ clods J and javelins burling as tbeyfiyy 
As rage^ Mfc* 

yamque faces etfaxa volant j furor arma -minj^rat. Viae. JEk, I. 

The Spanifti commentator on this place relates a very extraordinary in- 
ftance of the furor arma minifrans, A Portnguefe ibidier, at tht Qege of 
Diu in the Indies, being furrounded by the enemy, and having no ball to 
cbafge his muiket, pulled out one of his teeth, and with it fupplled the 
place of a bullet. 
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Now from the Moorilh town the fheets of fire, 
Wide blaze fucceeding blaze, to heaven afpire. 
Black rife the clouds of fmoke, and by the gales 
Borne down^ in ftreams hang hovering o'er the vales ^ 
And flowly floating round the mountain's head 
Their pitchy mantle o'er the landfcape fpread. 
Unnumber'd fea-fowl rifing from the fhore, 
Beat round in whirls at every cannon^s roar : 
Where o'er the fmoke the mafts tall heads s^ppear. 
Hovering they fcream, then dart with fiidden fear ; 
On trembling wings far round and rouhd they fly. 
And fill with difmal clang their native iky. 
Thus fled in rout cohfus'd the treacherous Moors 
From field to field, then, haft'ning to the fhores. 
Some truft in boats their wealth and lives to fave^ 
And wild with dread they plunge into the wave ; 
Some fpread their arms to fwim, and fbme beneath 
The whelming billows, ftruggling, pant for breath. 
Then whirl'd aloft their noftrils fpout the brine 9 
While fhowering ftill from many a carabine 
The leaden hail their fails and veflels tore. 
Till ftruggling hard they reach'd the neighboring fhore : 
Due vengeance thus their perfidy repaid. 
And GaMa's terrors to the eaft difplay'd. 

I 

Imbrown'd with duft a beaten pathway fhcws 
Where 'midft umbrageous palms the fountain flows ; 

From 
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From thence at will they bear the liquid health ; 
And now fole mafters of the ifland's wealthy : 
With coftly fpoils and eaftern robes adom'di 
The joyfiil victors to the fleet returned. 

With hell's keen jGres, ftill for Revenge athirft. 
The regent burns, and weens, by fraud accurft. 
To ftrike a furer, yet a fecret blow. 
And in one general death to whelm the foe. 
The promifed pilot to the fleet he fends. 
And deep repentance for his crime pretends. 
Sincere the herald feems, and while he fpeaks. 
The winning tears fteal down his hoary cheeks. 
Brave Gama, touch'd with generous woe, believes, 
And from his hand the pilot's hand receives : 
A dreadful gift ! inftrudted to decoy, 
In gulphs to whelm them, or dn rocks deftroy. 

The valiant chief, impatient of delay. 
For India now refumes the watery way ; 
Bids weigh the anchor and unforl the fail. 
Spread foil the canvafs to the rifing gale. 
He fpoke ; and proudly o'er the foaming tide, 
Borne on the wind, the full-wing'd veflcls ride ; 
While as they rode before the bounding prows 
The lovely forms of fea-born nymphs arofe. 
The while brave Vasco's unfufpedting mind 
Tet fear'd not ought the crafty Moor defign'd : 

Much 
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Much of the coaft he Siflcs, and much demands 

Of Afric's ihorcs and India's fpicy lands. 

The crafty Moor, by vwigcfal Bacchus taught, 

Emplo/d on deadly guile his bandRil thought 5 

In his dark mind he planned, on Gama's head 

Full to revenge Mozambic and the dead. 

Yet all the chief demanded he reveal'd, 

Nor ought of truth, that truth he knew, concealed : 

For thus he ween'd to gain his eafy faith. 

And gainM, betray to flavcry or to death« 

And now fecurely trufting to deftroy. 

As erft felfe Sinon fnared the fons of Troy, 

Behold, difclofing from the iky, he cries. 

Far to the north, yon cloud-like ifle arife : 

From ancient times the natives of the fhore 

The blood-ftain*d image on the crofs adore. 

Swift at the word, the joyful Gama cry'd, 

For that fair ifland turn the helm afide, 

O bring my veflels whore the Chriftians dwell. 

And thy glad lips my gratitude fhall tell : 

With fuilen joy the treacherous Moor comply'd, 

And for that ifland turn*d the helm 96de» 

For well Quiloa's fwartby race he knew. 

Their laws and faith to Hagar's ofispring true ; 

Their flrength .in war, through all the nations roundj^ 

Above Mozambic and her powers renown'd ; 

He knew what hate the Chriftian name they bore. 

And hoped that hate on Vasco's bands to pour. 

Right 
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Right to the Und the faithlefs pUot fleers^ 
Right to the hmd the glad arnxada bears } 
But heavenly love's fair queen ^^ whofe watchful care 
Had ever been their guide, beheld the fnare. 
A fudden ftorm ft^t rais'd : Loud howl'd the blaft, 
The yard-arms rattled, and each groaning maft 
Bended beneath the weight. Deep funk the prows. 
And creal^ing ropes the creaking ropes oppofe i 
In vain the pilot would the fpeed reftrain ; 
The captain ihouts, the failors toil in vain ; 
Aflope and gliding on the leeward fide 
The bounding vefiels cut the roaring tide : 
Soon fscc they paft i and now the flacken'd fail 
Trembles and bellies to the gentle gale : 

Till 

* Bui heavenly love's fair queeHj^mWhen Gama arriTcd in the eaft, the 
Moors were the only people who ehgrpfTed the trade of thofe parts. Jea- 
lous of iiich formidable rivals as the Portuguefe, they employed erery ar- 
tifice to accompliih the deftm^Hon of Gama's fleet, for they forefaw the 
coniequences of his return to Portugal. As the Moors were acquainted 
with thofe feas and fi>oke the Arabic language, Gama was obliged to em- 
ploy them both as pilots and interpreters. The drcumftance now men« 
tbned by Camdens is an hiftorical truth. The Moorifli pilot, fays De 
Barros, intended to conduct the Portuguefe into Quiloa, telling them that 
place was inhabited by £hriftians ; but a fudden ftorm arifing, drove the 
fleet from that fliore, where death or flavery. would have been the certain 
fate of Gama and his companions. The villany of the pilot was after- 
wards diibovered. As Gama was endeavouring to enter the port of Mom- 
baze, his fliip ftruck on a fand bank, and finding their purpofe of bringing 
him into the harbour defeated, two of the Moorifh pilots leaped into the 
iea and fwam afliore. Alarmed at this tacit acknowledgment of guilt, 
Gama ordered two other Mooiifli pilots who remained on board to be exa- 
mined by whipping, who, after fome time, made a fall confefHon of their 
intended villany. This difcovery greatly encouraged Gama and his men^ 
who now interpreted the fudden ftorm which had driven them from Q«iloa, 
as a miraculous interpofition of the Divine Providence in their favour. 
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Till many a league before the tempeft toft 
The treacherous pilot fees his purpofe croft : 
Yet vengeful ftill, and ftill intent on guile. 
Behold, he cries, yon dim emerging ifle : 
There live the votaries of Mei&ah's lore 
In faithful peace and friendfhip with the Moor. 
Tet all was falfe, for there MefBah's name, 
Reviled and fcorn'd, was only known by fame. 
The groveling natives there, a brutal herd. 
The fenfual lore of Hagar's fon preferred. 
With joy brave Gam a hears the artful tale. 
Bears to the harbour, and bids furl the fail. 
Yet watchful ftill fair love's celeftial queen 
Prevents the danger with a hand unfeen ; 
Nor paft. the bar his vcnt'f ous veffels guides: 
And fafe at anchor in the road he rid^s. 

Between the ifle and Ethiopia's land 
A narrow current laves each adverfe ftrand ; 
Clofe by the margin where the green tide flows. 
Full to the bay a lordly city rofe : 
With fervid blaze the glowing evening pours 
Its purple fplendors o'er the lofty towers ; 
The lofty towers with milder luftre gleam, 
And gently tremble in the glafly ftream. 
Here reign'd an hoary king of ancient fame ; 
Mombaze the town, Mombaze the ifland's name. 


As 
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As when the pilgrim, who with weary pace 
Through lonely waftes untrod by human race, 
For many a day difconfolate has ftra/d. 
The turf his bed, the wild-wood boughs his fhade, 
O'erjoy'd beholds the cheerful feats of men 
In grateful profpeft rifing on his ken : 
So Gam A joy'd, who many a dreary day 
Had trac'd the vaft, the lonefome watery way, 
Had feen new ftars, unknown to Europe, rife. 
And brav'd the horrors of the polar fkies : 
So joy'd his bounding heart, when proudly rear'd. 
The fplendid city o'er the wave appeared,* 
Where heaven's own lore, he trufted, was obey'd, 
And holy faith her facred rites difplay'd. 
And now fwift crowding through the horned bay 
The Moorifh barges wing'd their foamy way : 
To Gama's fleet with friendly fmiles they bore 
The choiceft produfts of their cultur'd fhore- 
But there fell rancour veil'd its ferpent-head. 
Though feftive rofes o*er the gifts wfere fprcad. 
For Bacchus veil'd, in hum^n fliape, was here. 
And pour'd his counfel in the fovereign's car. 

O piteous lot of man's uncertain ftate ! 
What woes on life's unhappy journey wait ! 
When joyful hope would grafp its fond defire, 
The long-fought tranfports in the grafp expire. 


By 


/ 
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By fea what treacherous qdms^ what ruihiag ftorms. 
And death attendant in a tfaoufand forms I 
B7 land what ftrife, what plots of iecret giulej 
How many a wonnd from many a treacherous (mile ! 
O where (hall man eiicape his numerous foesj 
And reft his weary head in fafe repofe I 


^ND OF THE FIRST BOOK, 




THE 
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BOOK n. 


1 HE fervent luftrc of the evening ray 
Behind the weftem hills now died away. 
And night afcending from the dim-browed eaft^ 
The twilight gloom with deeper (hades increased ; 
When Gam A heard the creaking of the oar, 
And mark'd the white waves lengthening from the fhore* 
In many a fkiff the eager natives came. 
Their femblance friendihip, but deceit their aim. 
And now by Gama's anchored (hips they ride, 
And, Hail ! illuflxious chief, their leader cried. 
Your fame already thefe our regions own. 
How your bold prows from worlds to us unknown 

Have 
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Have braved the horrors of the fomhern main. 

Where ftorms and darknefs hold their endlefs reign, 

Whofe whclray waves our weftward prows have barr*d 

From oldeft times, and ne'er before were dar'd 

By boldeft leader : Earneft to behold 

The wondrous hero of a toil fo bold, 

To you the fovereign of thefe iilands fends 

The holy vows of peace, and hails you friends. 

If friendfhip you accept, whatever kind heaven 

In various bounty to thefe fhores has given, 

Whate'cr your wants, your wants fhall here fupply. 

And fafe in port your gallant fleet fhall lie ; 

Safe from the dangers of the &ithlefs tide. 

And fudden burfting ftorips, by you untry*d ; 

Yours every bounty of the fertile fhore. 

Till balmy reft your wearied ftrength reftore. 

Or if your toils and ardent hopes demand 

The 'various treafiires of the Indian flrand. 

The fragrant cinnamon, the glowing clove. 

And all the riches of the fpicy grove j 

Or drugs of power the fever's rage to bound. 

And give foft languor to the fmarting wound j 

Or if the fplendor of the diamond's rays. 

The fapphire's azure, or the ruby's blaze, 

Invite your fails to fearch the eaftern world. 

Here may thefe fails in happy hour be furPd : 

For here the fplendid treafures of the mine. 

And richefl: offspring of the field, combine 

To 
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To give each boon that human wanit requires, 
And every gem that lofty pride defires : 
Then here, a potent king your generous friend. 
Here let your perilous toils and wandering fearches end- 
He faid : Brave Gam a fmiles with heart fincere. 
And prays the herald to the king to bear 
The thanks of grateful joy : But now, he cries. 
The blackening evening veils the coaft and ikies. 
And through thefe rocks unknown forbids to fteer ; 
Tet when the ftreaks of milky dawn appear 
Edging the eaftem wave with filver hore. 
My ready prows fhaU gbdly point to fhore ; 
Affiired of friendfhip, and a kind retreat, 
Aflured and proffer'd by a king fo great. 
Tet mindful ftill of what his * hopes had cheer'd. 
That here his nation s holy fhrines were rear'd, 

He 


* What bit b9p*s bad cbcer*J,'—ASter Gama had been driven from 

QuUoa by a fudden florm, the afliirances of the Mozambic pilot that the 
city was chiefly inhabited by Chrillians, fh'ongly inclined him to enter the 
harbour of Mombaze ; *' Nee uUum locum (fays Oibrius) magis opportu- 
num curandis atque reficiendis zgrotis pofle reperiri. Jam eo tempore bona 
pars eorum, qui cum Gama confcenderant, variis morbis confumpta fueiat, 
et qui evaierant, erant gravi invaletudine debilitati . . . Tellus abun- 
dat fru£tibus et oleribus» et frugibus, et pecorum et armentorum gregibus, 
ct aquis dulcibus. Utitur practerea mira cxli temperie. Homines' vivunt 
admodum laute, et domos more noftro zdificant.— Mifit rex nuncios, qui 
Gamam nomine UUus falutarent. . *. . Aiunt deinde regionem illam 
efle opulentifCmam, earumque reruro omnium plenifUmam, quarum gratia 
muiti in Indiam navigabant. Regem ade6 ciic in illos voluntate propen^ 
fum ut nihil eflet tarn difficile, quod non fe eorum gratia fa^urum poUicc- 
rctur." 0/or, 
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He aiks, if certain as the pilot told, 

MelSah's lore had floariQied there of old. 

And flouriflicd ftill ? The herald mark'd with joy 

The pious mfh, and watchful to decoy, 

Meffiah here, he cries, has altars more 

Than all the various fhrines of other lore. 

Overjoyed brave Vasco heard the pleafing tale, 

Tet fear'd that fraud its viper^fting might veil 

Beneath the glitter (^ a (hew fb fair i 

He half believes the tale^ and arms againft the fnare* 

With ^ Gam A iail'd a bold adventurous band, 
Whofe headlong rage had urg'd the guilty hand : 
Stern juftice for their crimes had afk'd their blood. 
And pale in chains condemned to death they ftood ; 
But fav'd by Gai^a from the fhameful death. 
The ^ bread of peace had feal'd their plighted faith. 

The 

^Erant enim in ea clafle decern bmnines capite ds^mnati, qiiibus fuerat 
ea lege vita coocefla, ut quibuicimque in locis a Gama reli^ fuiflent, regio- 
nes luArarent, hominumqac mores et inftituta cognoicerent. Ofon 

During the reign of Emmanuel, and his predeceilbr John II. few crimi- 
nals were escecated in Portugal. Thele great and political princes employed 
the Utcs which were forfeited to the public, in the moft dangerous under- 
takings of public utility. In their foreign expeditions the condemned cri- 
minals were fcnt upon the mod hazardous emergencies. If death was 
their fate, it was the punifhment they had merited : if ibccefsful in what 
was required, their crimes were expiated ; and often, as in the voyage of 
Gama, they rendered theit country the greateft atonement for their gmlt, 
which men in' their circumdances could pofObly make. Befides the merit 
of thus rendering forfeited lives of fenrice to the community, the Portu« 
guefe monarchs have the^ honour of carrying this idea ftill farther. They 

were 
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The defohte coaft, when ordered^ to esplorci 
And dare each danger of the hoftile ihore : 
From this bold band he chofe the iubtleft two. 
The port, the city, and its ftrength to view. 
To mark if fraad its fecret head betrayed. 
Or if the rites of heaven were there difplayed. 
With coftly gifts, as of their truth fecure, 
The pledge that Gam a deem'd their faith was pure, 
Thefe two his" heralds to the king he fends^: 
The faithlefs Moors depart as fmiling friends. 
Now thro* the wave they cut their foamy way, 
Their chearfiil fongs refbunding through the bay : 
And now on fiiore the wondering natiyes greet, 
And fondly hail the ftrangers from the fleet. 
The prince their gifts with friendly tows receives. 
And joyftd welcome to the Lufians giyes ^ 
Where'er they pafs, the joyful tumult bends, 
And through the town the glad applaufe attends. 
But he whoie cheeks with youth immortal fhone. 
The god whofe wondrous birth two mothers own, 

Whofe 

were the firft who devifed that mod political of all punifliments, tranfpot* 
tation to foreign fettiements. India and the Brazils received their crimi- 
nals ; many of whom became afterwards ufeful members to fbciety. When 
the fubjeA thus obtrudes the occafion, a (hort digreflion, it is hoped, will 
be pardoned. While every feeling bread muft be pleaied with the wifdom 
and humanity of the Portugueib monarchs, indignation and regret mud 
life on the view of the prefent date of the penal laws of En^nd. What 
multitudes every year, in the prime of their life, end their days by the 
hand of the executioner ! That the Icgiflature might devife means to make ' 
the grcateft part of thefe lives ufeful to fociety, is a fa^, which furely can- 
not be difputed ;— though perhaps the remedy of an evil To (hocking to 
humanity, may be at fome didance. 
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Whofe rage bad ftill the. wandering fleet annoyed. 
Now in the town his guileful rage employed. 
A Chriftian prieft he feem'd y a fumptuous ^ (hrine 
He rear'd, and tended with the rites divine : 
O'er the fair altar waved the crois on high. 
Upheld by angels leaning from the fky i 
Defcending o'er the Virgin's facred head 
So white, fo pure, the holy fpirit fpread 
The dove-like piAured wings, fo pure, fo white ; 
And, hovering o'er the chofen twelve, alight 
The tongues of hallowed fire. Amazed, oppreft. 
With facred awe their troubled looks confeft 
The infpiring godhead, and the prophet's glow. 
Which gave each language from their lips to flow. 
Where thus the guileful power his magic wrought, 
De Gama's heralds by the guides are brought : 
On bended knees low to the earth they fall. 
And to the Lord of heaven in tranfport call ; 
While the feign'd prieft awakes the; cenfer*s fire. 
And clouds of incenfe round the flxrine afpire. 
With cheerful welcome here, carefs'd, they ftay. 
Till bright Aurora, zheflenger of day, 

Walk'd 


« On it, the piaure of thatjbape be placd^ 
In loiicb the holy Jj/firit did alight. 
The pi£iure of the do^, fo ivkke, fo chape. 
On the blef Virgins head, fo chafe, fo nvhite. ■ 

In thefe lines, the bed of all Fanfliaw, the happy repetition, " fo chaAe, 
fo white," is a beauty which, though not contained in the ori^nal, the 
prefent tranflator was unwilling to lofe. 
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Walk'd forth ; and now the fun's refplendent rays, 
Yet half emerging o'er the waters, blaze. 
When to the fleet the Moorifh oars again . 
Dafh the curFd waves, and waft the guileful train ; 
The lofty decks they mount. With joy elate, 
Their friendly welcome at the palace-gate. 
The king's fincerity, the people's care. 
And treafures of the coaft the fpies declare : 
Nor paft untold what moft their joys infpired. 
What moft to hear the valiant chief defired. 
That their glad eyes had feen the rites divine. 
Their country's worfhip, and the facred Ihrine. . 
The plcafing tale the joyful Gam a hears ; 
Dark fraud no more his generous bofom fears : 
As friends fincere, himfelf fincere, he gives 
The hand of welcome, and the Moors receives. 
And now, as confcious of the deftin'd prey. 
The faithlefs race, with fmiles and geftures gay. 
Their ikiSs forfaking, Gama's fliips afcend. 
And deep to ftrike the treacherous blow attend. 
On fhore the truthlefs monarch arms his bands. 
And for the fleet's approach impatient ftands : 
That foon as anchored in the port they rode 
Brave Gama's decks might reek with Lufian blood ; 
Thus weening to revenge Mozambic's fate. 
And. give full furfeit to the Moorifh hate ; 
And now, their bowfprits bending to the bay. 
The joyful crew the ponderous anchors weigh, 
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Their fhouts the while refounding. To the gale 
With eager hands they fpread the fore-maft faiL 
But love's fair queen the fecret fraud beheld : 
Swift as an arrow o'er the battle-field^ 
From heaven Axe darted to the watery plain^ 
And call'd the fea-bom nymphs, a lovely train^ 
From Nereus fprung ; the ready nymphs obey^ 
Proud c of her kindred birth^ and own her fway. 

She 

^ PnuJof her J^wdrett Birth.-^Thc French tranlfator has the following 
note on this place, ^ Cet endrcH ep tun de caix qui tnontrent eomHen FAuteur efi 
" bt^U dans la w^bologte^ et en meme tern* combioi de petutraAon fon ailegmrie de^ 
** mande. II y a 6ien feu de getUy gui en lifant ici, &c. ' ■ T his is one of the 
*' places which discover our author's intimate acquaintance with mythology,, 
and at the fame time how much attention his allegory requires. Many 
readers, on Ending that the prote^els of the Luiians fprung from the 
** fea, would be apt to exclaim, Behold,, the birth of the terteftrial Venus f 
** How can a natinty fo difgraceful be afcribed to the celeftial Venus, who 
** reprefents reCg^on .^ I aitfwer, that Camoens had not his eye on thoie 
** fables^ which derive the birth of Venus from the foam of the waves^ 
** mixed with the blood which flowed from the difhoneft wound of Satntn ;. 
'* he carries his views higher ; his Venus is from a fstble more noble. Ni- 
** giditts relates, that two fi(bes one day conveyed an egg to the fea fhore r 
** This egg was hatched by two pigeons whiter than {now, and gave birth 
** to the AfTyrian Venus, which, in the Pagan theology, is the fame with 
** the celeflial^: She in(lru£ted mankind m religion, gave them the leflbns 
** of virtue and the laws of equity. Jupiter, in reward of her labours, pro* 
** mifed to grant her whatever fhe defired. She prayed him to give immor- 
** taHty to the two filhes, who had been inftnvnental ia her birth, and the 

'* fiihes were accordingly placed in the zodiac. This fable 

** agrees perfcdtty with religion, as I could dearly fliew ; but I think it more 
** proper to leave to the ingenious reader the pleafure of tracing the alle<- 
*• gory." Thus C^^^rtf.— Befldes the above, mythology gives two other 
accounts of the origin of the (ign I^es. When Venus and Cupid fled 
from the rage of Typhon, they were faved by two fi&es, who carried them 
over the river Euphrates. The fifiies, in return, were placed in the zodiac. 
Another fable fkys, that that favour was obtained by Neptune for the two 
dolphins, who fird brought him his beloved Amphitrite. This variety ia 

the 
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She tells what ruin threats her fav'rite race j 

Unwonted ardour glows on every fcicc ; 

With keen rapidity they bound away, 

DafhM by their filver limbs, the billows grey 

Foam round : Fair Doto, fir'd with rage divine. 

Darts through the wave ; and onward o'er the brine 

The f lovely Nyfe and Nerine fpring 

With all the vehemence and the fpeed of wing. 

E a The 

ft 

the Pagan mythology is, at lead, a proof that the allegory of a poet onght 
not, without full examination, to be condemned on the appearance of in* 
confiftency. 

' Dott, Njfcy and Nerinc'-^Cioto, or Clotho, as Caftera oblerv^s, has by 
fbme error crept into almoft all the Portuguefe editions of the Lufiad. 
Clotho was one of the fates, and neither Hefiod, Homer, nor Virgil have 
given {uch a name to any of the Nereides ; but in the ninth ^neid Dot^ 
is mentioned, 

■ ■■ Magnifue jiAebo 

JEqyorU effe DetUy fnalis Neraa Doto 

Et Galatea fecat J^umanUm ^»£lore pmtum. 

The Nereides, in the Lufiad, fays Cadera, are the virtues divine suid hii* 
man. In the firft book they accompany the Portuguefe fleet ; 

■ ■ before the bomuHng prowe 

The lovely forms offea-born nymphs arofe, 

*\ And without doubt, (ays he, this allegory, in a lively manner, represents 
the condition of mankind. The virtues languiih in repofe ; adverfities ani- 
mate and awake them. The fleet failing before a favourable wind is fol- 
lowed by the Nereides, but the Nereides are icattered about in the fea. 
When danger becomes imminent, Venus, or religion, aflembles them to its 
fafety.** That this manner of allegory is in the true fpirit of Homer, fee 
the note on the allegorical machinery of that great father of poetry, near 
the end of the (ixth JLuTiad. The following, from Cadera, is indeed highly 
pedantic. '* Doto, continues he, is derived from the verb A()«/U{, / jrtv/> 
" According to this etymology, Doto is charity, Nyfe is hope, and Neripe . 
" faith. For the name Nyfe comes from Niw, I fwim. For the a£tion of 
** hope agrees with that of fwimming, and is the fymbol of it. Nerine is 
** a term compofed of vQrtC} an old word, which (ignifies the 'water* ^ftBefea^ 

" an<t 
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The curving billows to their breafts divide. 

And give a yielding paflage through the tide. 

With furious fpeed the goddefs ni(h*d before ; 

Her beauteous form a joyful triton bore, 

Whofe eager face, with glowing rapture fired, 

Betray*d the pride which fiich a tafk infpired. 

And now arriv'd, where to the whittling wind 

The warlike navy's bending mafts reclined. 

As through the bUlows rulh'd the fpeedy prows. 

The njrmphs, dividing, each her ftation chofe. 

Againft the leader's prow, her lovely breaft 

With more than mortal force the goddeis preft ', 

The fliip recoiling trembles on the tide. 

The nymphs in help pour round on every fide. 

From the dread bar the threatened keels to fave ; 

The fhip bounds up, half-lifted from the wave. 

And, trembling, hovers o'er the watery grave* 

As when alarm'd, to fave the hoarded grain. 

The care-earned ftorc for winter's dreary reign. 

So toil, fo tug, fo pant, the labouring emmet train. 

So toil'd the nymphs, and ftrain'd their panting force 

To turn s the navy from its fatal courfe : 

Back, 

** and of pMoj, a fie ; as if one flionld fay, thefU of thefea 'voatersy a myfte- 
" rious expreflion, applicable to faith, which is the file of our foul, and 
" which is rendered perfect by the water of baptifm." Onr French para^ 
phrift wifely adds, that perhaps fome perfons may defpife this etymology^ 
but that for his part, he is unwilling to rejeft it, as it tends to unraTel the 
allegory of his author. 

s Imitated from Virgil. 

Cymctboeftmul, et Triton adnixus acuto 

Bet rud$titt naves fco^uio, . ' . V irg. ^K. !• 
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Back, back the fhip recedes ^ in vain the crew 

With fhouts on fhouts their various toils renew \ 

In vain each nerve, each nautic art they ftrain, 

And the rough wind diftends the fail in vain : 

Enraged, the failors fee their labours croft ; 

From fide to fide the reeling helm is toft ; 

High on the poop the ikilful mafter ftands ; 

Sudden he fhrieks ^oud^ and ipreads his hands 

A lurking rock its dreadful rifts betrays. 

And right before the prow its ridge difplays ; 

liOud fhrieks of horror from the yard-arms rife. 

And a dire general yell invades the ikies. 

The Moors ftart, fcar-ftruck, at the horrid found. 

As if the rage of combat roared around. 

Pale are their lips, each look in wild amaze 

The horror of detected guilt betrays. 

Pierc'd by the glance of Gama's awfid eyes 

The confcious pilot quits the helm and flies, 

From the high deck he plunges in the brine ; 

His mates their fafety to the waves confign ; 

Dafh'd by their plunging falls on every fide 

Foams and boils up around the rolling tide. 

Thus h the hoarfe tenants of the fylvan lake, 

A Lycian race of old, to flight betake ; 

At 

^ Tbtu the boarfe fe/iaw/j.— Latona, fays the fable, flying from the ferpent 
Python, and faint with third, came to a pond, where fome Lycian peaiants 
were cuttmg the bukiiihes. In revenge of the infults which they offered 
her in preventing her to drink, fhe changed them into frogs. This fable, 
iays Cadera, like almoft all the reft, is drawn from hiftory. Philocorus, as 

cited 
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At every found they dread Latona's hate^ 
And doubled vengeance of their former fate $ 

AU 

cited 1>7 Boccace, relates* that the Rhodians having declared war againd 
the Lycians, were afCfted by fome troops from Delos, who carried the 
linage of lAtona on their ftandards. A detachment of thefe going to 
drink at a lake in Lycia» a crowd of peaiants endeavoured to prevent them. 
An encounter enfned; the peafants fled to the lake for flielter, and were 
there flahi. Some months afterwards their companions came in fearch of 
their corpfes, and finding an unufual quantity of frogs, imagined, jux»rd- 
ing tothe fuperftition of their age, that the fouls of their friends appeared 
to them under that metamorphofis. 

Is it allowable in epic poetry to introduce a compariibn taken from a low 
image ? This is a quefUon which has exerdfed the abilities of critics and 
tranilators, till critidim has degenerated into trifling, and learning into pe- 
dantry. To fome it may perhaps appear needful to vindicate Camoens, 
in a point wherein he is fupported by the authority of Homer and Virgil. 
Yet as many readers are infe^ed with the/angftvuiof a RoUin or a Perrault, 
an obfervation in defence of our poet cannot be thought impertinent. If 
we examine the fined efl[ufions of genius, we fliall find, that the mod ge<* 
nuine poetical feeling has often dictated thofe fimiles which are drawn from 
familiar and low objeds. The facred writers, and the greateft poets of every 
nation, have ufed them. We may therefore conclude, that the critidfin 
which condemns them is a refinement not founded on Nature. But, al- 
lowing them admiiEbie, it mud be obferved, that to render them pleafing 
requires a peculiar happinefs and delicacy of management. When the poet 
attains this indifpeniable point, he gives a (Iriking proof of his^elegance, 
and of his mafterfliip in his art. That the fimiles of the emmets and of 
the frogs in Camoens are happily exprefled and applied, is Indifputable. la 
that of the frogs there is a peculiar propriety, both in the comparifon it- 
felf, and in the allufion to the fable ; as it was the intent of the poet to re- 
prefent not only the flight, but the bafenefsof the Moors. The fimiie h* 
feems to have copied from Dante, Inf. Cant, p. 

Come U rone innanzi a la nemta$ 
Bifgiafer Pacquaji dileguan tutU 
Fin cbc ia terra ciajcuna /aUiea^ 

And Cant. 22. 

EcemeaVcrkdeCaequa^unfofi 
^tan It ranoccbipur colmufifmrl 
Si* fke cekuiQ i /M^i, e faltro ^rofa^ 
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All fudden plunging leave the margin green^ 

And but their heads above the pool are feen. 

So plunged the Moors, when, horrid to behold * 

From the bar'd rock's dread jaws the biHows roll'd. 

Opening in inftant fate the fleet to whelm, 

When ready Vasco caught the ftaggering helm: 

Swift as his lofty voice refounds aloud 

The ponderous anchors daih the whitening flood. 

And round his veflel, nodding o'er the tide. 

His other fliips, bound by their anchors, ride. 

And now revolving in his piercing thought 

Thefe various fcenes with hidden import fraught ; 

The boaftful pilot's felf-accufing flight. 

The former treafon of the Moorifh fpSte ; 

How headlong to the rock the furious wind. 

The boiling current, and their art combinM, 

Yet though the groaning blaft the canvafs fwell'd. 

Some wondrous caufe, unknown, their fpeed withheld : 

Amaz'd, with hands high rais'd, and fparkling eyes, 

A < miracle ! the raptur'd Gam a cries, 

A miracle ! 

* A miraclej-^OfonvLS gives the following account of this adyenture. Talk- 
ing of the two exiles whom Gama had fent on fhore ; Rex Izta et hilaii 
fronte extdes excepit, imperavitque domefticis fuis, tit illis urbis fitum et 
pulchiitudinem demonftrarent. Ubi Tero reverii funt, Rex mtilta aroma^ 
turn genera, qax ex India deportari iblent, illis odentat, et quantulum viTum 
eft donat, ut Gamae monftrare poflent, et admonere, quanto eflet utilius 
apnd Regem amicum rem gerere, qu^ vitam tarn periculofae navigatiooi 
committere. Cum his mandatis redeunt exules in clafllm, Gama miri6cd 
laetatus eft, et poftridie anchor^ tolli jubet, et naves prope urbem confti* 
ttti. Cihn verb illius navis xftus incitati vi celerius, quam commoduni 
€0et, iQYeheretvr, timens iUe nd in vadum incidcrct, vela contrahere et an- 

choras 
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A miracle I O hail thou facred fign. 

Thou pledge illuftrious of the care divine ! 

Ah ! fraudful malice ! how {hall wifdom's cartf 

Efcape the poifon of thy gilded fnare ! 

The front of honefly, the faintly ihew. 

The fmile of friendOiip, and the holy vow ; 

AII9 all conjoin'd our eafy faith to gain. 

To whelm us, ihipwreck'dj in the ruthlers main ; 

But where our prudence no deceit could fpy. 

There, heavenly guardian, there thy watchful eye 

Beheld our danger : ftill, O ftill prevent. 

Where huraan forefight fails, the dire intent. 

The lurking trcafbn of the fmiling foe j 

And let our toils, our days of lengthening woe,( 

Our weary wanderings end. If ftill for thee. 

To fpread thy rites, our toils and vows ag^ee^ 

On India's firand thy facred fhrines to rear, 

OJi, let fome friendly land of reft appear ! 

If for thine honour we thefe toils have dar'd, 

Thefe toils let India's long-ibught fhore reward i 

So 

choras demittere confeAim ja(Gt. .... Quo fa£lo Mozambiquenfes 
gubernatores m£tu repentino perculH, fe prascipites in mare dejidunt, et ad 
iintresquaidamf quznon prQCul aberant, nando confugiunL .... At 
Gama magnis yodbus ad eos, qui in lintribus erant, indamavit, ut fibi fuos 
grubematores redderent : at illi damores iUius aipernati, gubematores in 
terrain expoiiienint. Hie Gama cum et conje^ra, et aliquo etiam Arabis 
gubematoris indicio, et mukis przterea fignis, perfpexiilet e quanto peri- 
culo fuiflet auxilio divino liberatus, manus in ccdum fuiflulit. Barros and 
Caflaneda, in relating this part of the voyage of Gama, fay, tliat the fleet, 
juft as they were entering, the pott of Mombafla were driven back, as it 
were, by an invifible ha^d. The fafety of the armada depended upon this 
drcumftance. 
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So fpoke the chief : The pious accents move 

The gentle bofom of celeftial love : 

The beauteous qaeen to heaven now darts away ; 

In vain the weeping nymphs implore her ftay : 

Behind her now the morning ftar ihe leaves^ 

And the ^ fixth heaven her lovely form receives. 

Her radiant eyes fuch living fplendors caft. 

The fparkling ftars were brighten'd as flie paft ; 

The frozen pole with fudden ftreamlets flow'd. 

And as the burning zone with fervor glow'd. 

And now, confeft before the throne of Jove, 

In all her charms appears the queen of love ; 

Flufh'd by the ardour of her rapid flight 

Through fields of sether and the realms of light. 

Bright as the bluihes of the rofeate mom. 

New blooming tints her glowing cheeks adorn ; 

And all that pride of beauteous grace ihe wore. 

As 1 when in Ida's bower fhe ftood of yore, 

When 

* As the planet of Jupiter i& in the fixth heaven, the author has with pro- 
priety there placed the throne of that God. Caftera. 

^ As tvben in Idas howerjhe food of yore j-^*"*^ y^entends Us unfeur*^ fays Caf- 
'* tera, fe recrier que cet endroit'ci tie convient nullement a la Venus. celejic-A. am 
<< aware of the objection, that this paflage is by no means applicable to the 
'' celefVial Venus. I anfwer once for all, that the names and adventures of 
** the Pagan divinities are fo blended and uncertain in mythology, that a 
<' poet is at great liberty to adapt them to his allegory as he pleafes. Even 
" the fables, which to thofe who penetrate no deeper than the rind, may 
" appear as profane, even tliefe contain hiftorical, phyfical, and moral 
" truths, which fully atone for the feeming licentioufnefs of the letter. I 
** could prove this in many inftances> but let the prefent fuffice. Paris, fon 
" of Priam, king of Troy,fpent his firft years as a (hepherd in the country. 
'< At tliis time Juno, Minerva, and Venus difputed for the apple of gold, 

«« which 
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When every chamif and every hope of joy 
Enraptured and allured the Trojan boy. 
Ah I » had that hunter, whofe unhappy &te 
The human vifage loft by Dian's hate. 
Had he beheld this fairer goddefi move 
« Not hounds had flain him, but the fires of love. 
Adown her neck, more white than virgin fnow, 
Of fofteft hue the golden trefles flow ; 
Her heaving breafis of purer, Ibfter white. 
Than fnow hiUs gliftening in the moon's pale light. 
Except where covered by the lafh, were bare. 
And n love, unfeen, finil'd foft, and panted there. 
Nor leis the zone the god's fend zeal employs ; 

The zone awakes the flame of fecret joys. 

As 

" which was deftined to be ^Ten to the moft beaatiful goddeis. They con- 
* iented that Paris ihould be their jnd^. His equity chumed this honour. 
** He iaw them all naked. Jono promiied him riches, Minenra the iB- 
** ences, bnt he decided in favour of Venus, who promifed him the poflei^ 
*< fion of the moft beantiful woman. What a ray of light is contained in 
** this philoibphical fable ! Paris reprefents a ftudious man, who, in the fi« 
** lence of iolitude, (eeks the fupreme good. Juno is the emblem of riches 
and dignities, Minerva, that of the iciences purely human, Venus is that 
of religion, which contains the iciences both human and divine; the 
charming female, which flie promiies to the Trojan fhepherd, is that divine 
** wifdom which gives tranquillity of heart. A judge (6 philoibphical as 
*' Paris would not heiitate a moment to whom to g^ve the apple of gold.** 

"^ Abf bad thai buiOer,-^** The allegory of Camdens is here obvious. If 
^ Adleon, and the Daves of their violent paiOons could diicover the beauties 
" of true religion, they would be aftonifhed and reclaimed ; according to 
** the expreflion of Seneca, Si virtus ccntipoffet oculis ewfereis, cmna ad amcrem 
^fimmpd&eera, Cailera. 

■ AMdhtve^ unfeenj—-^ That is divine love, which always accompanies reli« 
<* gion. Behold how our author iniinuates the excellence of his moral !*' 
Cailera. 

Camdens, 


«( 
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As ivy tendrils^ round her limbs divine 

Their fpreading arms the young defires entwine : 

Below her waifti and quivering on the gale^ 

Of thinneft texture flows the filken veil : 

(Ah I where the lucid curtain dimly fhows. 

With doubled fires the roving &ncy glows !) 

The hand of modefty the foldings threw. 

Nor all conceard, nor all was given to view. 

Yet her deep grief her lovely face betrays. 

Though on her cheek the foft fmile faultering plays. 

All heaven was movM — as when fbme damfel coy. 

Hurt by the rudenefs of the amorous boy. 

Offended chides and fmiles ; with angry mien 

Thus mixt with fmiles, advanc'd the plaintive queen $ 

And ^ thus : O Thunderer ! O potent Sire ! 

Shall I in vain thy kind regard require I 

Alas ! and cherifh ftill the fond deceit. 

That yet on me thy kindeft fmiles await I 

Ah heaven ! and muft that valour which I love 

Awake the vengeance and the rage of Jove ! 

Yet mov*d with pity for my fav'rite race 

I fpeak, though frowning on thine awful face 

I mark 


Cain5ens, as obferved in the preface, has twice averted, that his madii^ 
nery is allegorical. The poet's aflertion, and the Ufteof the age in which 
he wrote, fufficiently vindicate the endeavsyr to unravel and explain the al- 
legory of the Luliad. 

• And thus, tbiaidererj^Tht following fpecch of Venus, and the reply 
of Jupiter, are a fine imitation from the firft JEneid} and ^ great honour 
to the daflical tafte of the Portuguefe poet* 
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I mark the tenor of the dread decree^ 
That to thy wrath configns my fbns and me. 
Yes ! let ftem Bacchus blefs thy partial care^ 
His be the triumph, and be mine deipair* 
llie bold adventurous fons of Tagos clime 
I I loved — alas I that love is now their crime : 

O happy they, and proip'rous gales their £ue. 
Had I purfued them with relentlefs hate I 
Yes I let my woeful fighs in vain implore, 
Yes ! let them periih on fome barb'rous fhore, 
For I have loved them — Here, the fwelling figh 
And pearly tear«drop ruihing in her eye. 
As morning dew hangs trembling on the roie. 
Though fond to ipeak, her £uther fpeech oppofe-^ 
Her lips, then. moving, as the paufe of woe 
Were now to give the voice of grief to flow ; 
When kindled by thofe charms, whofe woes might move. 
And melt the prowling tyger^s rage to love. 
The thundering god her weeping foirows ey*d. 
And fudden threw his awful ftate ailde : 
With that mild look which frills the driving ftorm. 
When black rolFd clouds the face of heaven deform ; 
With that mild vifage and benignant mien 
Which to the Iky reftores the blue ferene. 
Her fnowy neck and glowing cheek he preft. 
And wip'd her tears, and clafped her to his breafl ; 
Yet flie, ftill fighing, dropt the trickling tear. 
As the chid nurfling mov*d with pride and fear, 

stm 
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Still fighs and moans^ though fondled and careft } 
Till thus great Jove the fates decrees confeft : 
O thou, my daughter, ftill belov'd as fair. 
Vain are thy fears, thy heroes claim my care : 
No power of gods could e*er my heart incline. 
Like one fond fmile, one powerful tear of thine. 
Wide o*er the eafterh fhores fhalt thou behold 
The flags far-ftreaming, and thy thunders rolFd ; 
While nobler triumphs fhall thy nation crown. 
Than thole of Roman or of Greek renown. 

If by mine aid the fapient Greek could I»'ave 

The Ogycian feas, nor P fink a deathlefs flave ; 

If through th' Illyrian fhelves Antenor bore^ 

Till fafe he landed on Timavus' fhore ; 

If, by his fate, the pious Trojan led. 

Safe through Charibdis's barking whirlpools fped : 

Shall thy bold heroes, by my care difclaim'd. 

Be left to perifh, who, to worlds unnam'd 

By vaunting Rome, purTue their dauntlefs way ? 

No— foon fhalt thou with ravijQi'd eyes furvey, 

From ftream to ftream their lofty cities ipread. 

And their proud turrets rear the warlike head : 

The ftern-brow'd Turk fhall bend the fuppliant knee. 

And Indian monarchs, now fecqre and free. 

Beneath thy potent monarch's yoke fhall bend, « 

Till thy juft laws wide o'er the eafl extend. 

Thy 


Norftnk a deathlefs Jlavej^. e. The flavc of Calyjifo, who of- 


fered Ulyfles immortality on condition he would live with her. 
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Thy chlef| who now in error's circling maze. 

For India's ihore through (helves and tempefts ftrays ; 

That chief (halt thou behold, with lordly pride, 

Cer Neptune's trembling realm triumphant ride. 

O wondrous fate ! when not a breathing 9 gale 

Shall curl the billows, or diftend the fail. 

The wave (hall boil and tremble, aw'd with dread, 

And own the terror o'er their empire fpread. 

That hoftile coaft, with vsgrious ftreams (upplied, 

'Who(e treacherous fons the fountain's gifts deny'd j 

That coaft (halt thou behold his port fupply, 

Where oft thy weary fleets in reft (hall lie. 

Each (hore which weav'd for him the fnares of death. 

To him thefe (bores (hall pledge their ofler'd faith i 

To him their ha^ighty lords (hall lowly bend. 

And yield him tribute for the name of friend. 

The Red-fea wave (hall darken in the (hade 

Of thy broad fails in frequent pomp di(play'd ; 

Thine eyes (hall fee the golden Ormuz' (hore. 

Twice thine, twice conquered, while the furious Moor, 

Amazed, 

4 ...ii^lTZM Mi a breatbtMggalefiaU curl the hllh-wij^Aittt the Portuguefe 
had made great conqnefts in India, Gama had the honour to be appointed 
vicerof. In 15 44> s^ he iailed thither to take pofleiCon of his government^ 
his fleet was becalmed on the coaft of Cambaya, and the (hips ftood moti- 
onlefs on the water : inftantiy, without the ieaft change of weather, the 
, wares were Ibaken with the moft violent agitation. The (hips were tofled 
about ; the iailors were terrified, and in the utmoft confufion, thinking 
themfelves loft; when Gama, perceiving it to be the eflfe^of an earthquake, 
with his wonted heroifm and prudence, exclaimed, *< Of vohat are you afrmdT 
Do you tut fee bow the eeean tremUes under ittfoveraffu /" Barros, L. 9. C. I. 
and Faria (torn. x. C. 9.} who (ays, that fuch as lay fick of fevers were cured 
by the fright. 
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Amazedj fhall view his arrows backward ^ driven^ 
Showered on his legions by the hand of heaven. 
Though twice availed by many a vengefid band, 
Unconquered ftill fhaU Dio's ramparts (land i 
Such prowefs there fhall raife the Lufian name 
That Mars fhall tremble for his blighted fame ; 
There fhall the Moors^ blafpheming, fink in death. 
And curfe their prophet with their parting breath. 

Where Goa's warlike ramparts frown on high, 

Fleas'd fhalt thou fee thy Lufian banners fly ; 

The Pagan tribes in chains fhall crowd her gate, 

While fhe fublime fhall tower in regal flate. 

The fatal fcourge, the dread of all who dare 

Againfl thy fons to plan the future war. 

Though few thy troops who Conanour fuflain. 

The foe, though numerous, fhall ailault in vain. 

Great Calicut, for potent hofl:s renown'd. 

By Lifboa's fons aflail'd fhall ffarew the ground : 

What floods on floods of vengeful hofb fhall wage 

On Cochin's walls their fwift repeated rage ! 

In vain : a « Lufian hero fhall oppofe 

His dauntleis bofom, and difperfe the foes. 

As 

' b is arrows hachuford </rrv«ir.— Both Barros and Cafbneda relate this 
fa£t. Albuquerk, during the war of Ormuz, having giyen battle to the 
Perfians and Moors, by the violence of a fudden wind the arrows of the 
latter were driven back upon themfelves, whereby many of their troops 
were wounded. 

* * A Lufian beto . Pacheco ; in the Oege of Cochin he defeated 

fuccclCvely feven numerous armies raifed by the Zamorim for the redu^ou 
of that city. 
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As high-Areird waves, that thunder'd to the fhock, 

Difperfe in feeble ftreamlcts from the rock. 

When ^ blackening broad and far o'er Avium's tide 

Auguftus' fleets the flavc of love defy'd. 

When that fallen warrior to the combat led 

The braveft troops in Baftrian Scythia bred. 

With Aiian legions, and, his fhameful bane, 

The Egyptian queen attendant in the train ; 

Though Mars raged high, and all his fury pour'd. 

Till with the ftorm the boiling furges roared ; 

Yet fhall thine eyes more dreadful fcenes behold. 

On burning iurges burning (urges roll'd. 

The flieets of fire far billowing o*er the brine. 

While I my thunder to thy fons refign. 

Thus many a fea fhall blaze, and many a fhore 

Refound the horror of the combat^s roar. 

While thy bold prows triumphant ride along 

By trembling China to the ifles unfung 


By 


' When blachnUg broad, and far o*er AQhtfns tUe^ 


Hinc ope harharica •oart^que Antomus armis 
ViSior, ab Aurora pofuUs tS* I'Uore nAro 
JEgyptumy i>irefque or'untiSf t*^ ultima fecum 
BaSira vebit : fequiturque nefas / JEgyptia conjux, 
Una omnes ruere, ac totumjpumare reduSHs 
Con'vtdfum remts rojirifque tride/itibus aquor, 
Alta petunt : pelago credos innare revidfas 
Cycladasy aut monies eoncurrere montibus altos I 
fanta mole viri turritis puppibus inffant, 
Stupeajlamma manuy telifque volatile ferrum 
Spargitur : arvanova Neptunia cade rube/cunt^ 

f ^vit medU in certamine Mavors, ViRG. ^N. viir. 
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By ancient bard| by ancient chief unknown^ 
Till ocean's utmoft fhore thy bondage own. 

Thus from the Ganges to the Gadian ftrand. 

From the moft northern wave to fouthmoft land ; 
That land decreed to bear the injured name 

Of Magalhaens, the Lufian "* pride and fhame ; 

From all that vaft, tho* crown'd with heroes old. 

Who with the gods were demi-gods enroll'd j 

From all that vaft no equal heroes fhine 

To match in arms, O lovely daughter, thine. 

So fpake the awfiil ruler of the fkies. 
And Maia's fon fwift at his mandate flies : 
His charge, from treafon and Mombaila's king 
The weary fleet in friendly port to bring. 
And while in fleep the brave De Gam A lay. 
To warn, and fair the fliore of reft difplay. 
Fleet through the yielding air Cyllenius glides. 
As to the light, the nimble air divides. 
The myftic helmet on his head he wore. 
And in his right the fatal rod he ^ bore ; 

VOL.1. F That 

■ -^Tbe Lufuxn pride aff<//&am^.-^Magalhaens, a mod celebrated navigator. 
Neglected by John II. king of Portugal, he offered his iervice to the kingdom 
of Spain, under whom he made moft important difcoveries round the ftraits 
which bear his name, and in the back parts of South America; acquirements, 
which at this day are of the utmofl value to the Spaniih empire. Of this 
hero fee farther, X. Luilad, in the notes. 
^ I The fatal rod be bore ' 

7um wrgam capit: bac animas Hie evocai Oreo 

Pallentes ; alias fu6 trijlia Tartara mittit, 

Datfomnos adimit^ue, Uf lumina morte rejignat, ViKO. .^Ix. ir. 
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That rod, of powet t<y #ake the fitetf t detfd» 
Or o'er the lids of caM Mt duttAdr» ifaed. 
And now^ attended by the herald £une, 
To £ur McHnda's gate eMceaI'd he eaine ; 
And foon hrad rttthfyttt ^hoied dirotigh thd ttyi^^ 
How from the weftern #(Mfld^ froifL tir^teS nnknoWtt, 
A noUe band had reached the iStfiiop ihorej 
Through ftas and dangers Aever dar^d befit^e : 
The godlike dread attempt thdi- ^6fider 6rei, 
Their generous wonder fond regard infpiriesy 
And all the city gloi^s their aid to give. 
To yiew the heroes, and their wants relieve. 

'Twas now the folemn hour when midnight reigns. 
And dimly twinkling o'er the ethereal plains 
The ftarry hoft, by gloomy filence led, 
0*er earth and fea a glimmering palenefs fhed ; 
When to the fleet, which hemm'd with dangers lay. 
The filver-wing'd Cyllenits darts away. 
Each care was now in foft oblivion fteep^d. 
The Watch alone accufliom'd vigils kept ; 
E'en Gam A, wearied by the day's alarms. 
Forgets bb cares, reclined in flumber's arms. 
Scarce had he clofed his carelbl eyes in reft. 
When Maia's fon in vifion ftood confeft : 
And fly, he cHed, Lufitanian, fly $ 
Here guile and treafon every nerve apply; 
An impious king for thee the toil prepares, 

An 
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An impious people weave a thoufand fnares: 
Oh fly thefe ihores, unfurl the gathered faSy 
Lo, heaven, thy guide, commands the rifiag gale j 
Hark, loud it niftks, fee, the gentle tide 
Invites thy prows ; the winds thy lingering chide. 
Here fuch dire welcome is for thee prepared 
As ^ Diomed's unhappy ftrangert fhared i 
His hapkfi guefts at fflent midnight bled. 
On their torn limbs hb fnorting courfers fed. 
Oh fly, or here with ftrangers' blood imbrew'd 
Bufiris' altvs thou fhalt find renew'd : . 
Amidft his flaughter'd guefts his altars ftood 
Obfcene with gore, and barkfd with human blood : 
Then thou, beloved of heaven, my counfel hear ^ 
Right by the coaft thine onward journey fteer. 
Till where the fun (^ noon no (hade begets. 
But day with night in equal tenor fets. 
A fbvereign there, of generous faith unftain'd. 
With ancient bounty, and with joy unfcign'd 
Your gbd arrival on his fliore ihall greets 
And foothe with every care your weary fleet. 

F 2 And 

^ As Dkmefx tmhapfiyJlraHgers,^^X)liomedey a tyrant of Thrace, who fed his 
hotfcs with human flefh; a thing, (ays the grave CsiAcnif frefque incroyaUe^ 
almoft incredible. BuTiris was a king of Egypt, who iacrificed ftrangers. 

j^- ffiauAifi Hrfcii JBi^Mis artu t VlKG. GxOR. Si. 

Hercules yanquiihed both thefe tyrants, and put them to the lame pnnifh- 
ments which their cruelty had infilled on others. liberates compofed an 
oration in honour of Bufiris; a mafterly example of Attic raillery and ia<* 
tire. To this Cafteni wifely appeals, to prove the truth of the hiftory of 
that tyrant^ 
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And when again for India's golden ftrand 
Before the profperous gale your fails expand, 
A Ikilful pilot oft in danger tr/d. 
Of heart fincerey (hall prove your faithful guide. 

Thus Hermes fpoke, and as his flight he takes 
Melting in ambient air, De Gama wakes. 
Chill'd with amaze he ftood, when through the night 
With fudden ray appeared the burfting light ; 
The winds loud whizzing through the cordage figh' d 
Spread, fpread the fail^ the raptured Vasco cried ; 
Aloft, aloft, this^ this the gale of heaven ; 
By heaven our guide th' aulpicious fign is given ; 
Mine eyes beheld the meflenger divine ; 
O fly, he cried, and gave the favouring fign. 

Here treafon lurks. Swift as the captain fpake 

The mariners fpring bounding to the deck. 
And now with fliouts far-echoing o*er the fea. 
Proud of their ftrength the ponderous anchors weigh. 
When * heaven again its guardian care difplay'd ; 
Above the wave rofe many a Moorifli head 
Conceal'd by night they gently fwam along, 
And with their weapons fawed the cables ftrong. 

That 

* tVhcn leaven again its gitarSan care ^/jj^iliiy V.-— Having mentioned the 
efcape of the Moorilh pilots, Oforius proceeds : Rex deinde homines magno 
cum filentio fcaphis & lintribus fubmittebat, qui fecuribus anchoralia no^ 
praEciderent. Quod nifi fuidet a noflris Hngulari Gamx induftriavigilatum, 
et infidiis fceierati illius regis occurfum, noflri in fummum vitft difcrimen 
incidiflent. 
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Thdt hj the fwelling currents whirFd and toft^ 
The naT^s wx:ccks might ftrew the rocky coaft : 
But now difcoyerVl, every nerve they ply, ' 

And dive, and fwiftas frightened vermin fly. 

Now through the filver waves that curling rofe. 
And gently murmured round the floping prows. 
The gallant fleet before the fteady wind 
Sweeps on, and leaves long foamy tracks behind ; 
While as they fail the joyful crew relate 
Their wondrous fafety fi*om impending fate; 
And every bofbm feels how fweet the joy 
When dangers pafl: the grateful tongue employ. 

The fun had.now his annual journey run. 
And blazing forth another courfe begun. 
When fmoothly gliding o'er the hoary tide 
Two floops afar the watchful mafter fpied ; 
Their Moorifli make the feaman's art difplay'd ; 
Here Gam a weens to force the pilot's aid: 
One, bafe with fear, to certain fhipwreck flew ; 
The keel dafh'd on the fliore, efcap'd the crew. 
The other bravely trufb t;he generous foe. 
And yields, ere flaughter ftruck the lifted blow. 
Ere Vulcan's thunders bellowed, Tet again 
The captain's prudence and his wifh were vain \ 
No pilot here his wandering courfe to guide. 
No lip to tell where rolls the Indian tide ^ 

The 


1 
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The voyage calniy or perilous^ er afiu> 
Beneath whfH heaven, or which ^ guiding ftsHr; 
Tet this they toM, that by die neighbouring bay 
A potent monarch reigned, whibCt pious f#ay 
For truth and nobleft bounty hr rehown'd. 
Still with the ftfanger's grateful pralfe w^ trowTd. 
Overjoyed brave Gaua heard the tale, which fetl'd 
The facred truth that Maia's fon reveal'd ; 
And bids die pilot, wam'd by beaten lus guide. 
For fair Melinda turn the helm afide. 

Twas now the jovid ieafon, when the mom 
From Taurus flames, when Amalthea^s horn 
0*er bill and dale the rofe-crown'd Flora pours. 
And fcatters com and wine, and friuts and flowers. 
Right to the port their coivfe the fleet purfuec}> 
And the glad dawn that &cred day renewe^l. 
When with the ^ils of vanqui&M death adox^d 
To heaven the vi^bor of the tomb i^tura'd. 
And foon Melinda*^ {hore the (ailors fyy s 
From every maft the purpk ftrcamers fly 5 
Rich-figured tap'flscy tiow fupplies the fail. 
The gold and icarlet tremble in the gale; 
The ftandard bread its brilliant hues bewrays. 
And floating on the wind wide-billowmg plays ; 
Shrill through the air tibe quivering trutia^t founds. 
And the rougk drum the roufiag march rieboimdst 

As 


As thus regardful of the faq%4 4^7 

The feftive nairj ci;t the watery .way^ 

Melinda's fops tbfi fhore in thouf^d^ cipi^ J^ 

And ofiering joyful welcome fliout aloud : 

And tuflii the voice ini|^cL Unawed by fear^ 

With warlike pomp adori^M^ himfelf ii^cere, 

Now in H^ port the geaoEOus Gam^ ridos ^ 

His ftatdy veflek r^n^e ,their pitchy fides 

Around their ^hlef ^ jA^e t)Qw(prits nod the h^^ 

And the barb*d anch<^^ S^'^P^ ^^^ harjt)our's bed* 

Strait to the kj|i^ as li^iead^ to generous ^'icnds^ 

A captive Moor the xa^ant Gam a fends. 

The Lufian fame the king already knew^ 

What gulphs unknown the fleet had Jabour'd throujght 

What Ihelvesj ??irhat jteinpefts ,dared : His liberal wnd 

Exuhs the captain's .n^anly truft to find$ 

With that ennobling worthy whpip fond employ . 

Befriends the bra^^ the i^ooarch owns his jpy^ 

Entreats the leader and ^is v^^ary band 

To tafte the dews of fweet reppfe pn land^ 

And all the riches of his cultured $^ds 

Obedient to the nod of Gam a yields. 

Hi^ care meanwhile their prefent want attends. 

And various fowl, and various fruits he fends ; 

The oxen low, the fleecy lainMgjns.blffltj 

And rural founds ai^ echoed th^i^hth^.fle/^. 

His gifts with joy the valiant chief receives, 

And^ifts in tunii ,(o»£];|^it^ firkcidibipi gki»^ 

Here 
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Here the proud icarlet darts its ardent rays, 
And here the purple and the orange blaze : 
O'er thefe profiife the branching coral fpread. 
The * coral wondrous in its watery bed : 
Soft there it creeps, in curving branches thrown ; 
In air it hardens to a precious ftone. 
With thefe an herald, on whole melting tongue 
The b copious rhetVic of Arabia hung, 
He fends, his wants and purpofe to reveal. 
And holy vows of lafting peace to leal. 
The monarch fits amid his fplendid bands. 
Before the regal throne the herald ftands. 
And thus, as eloquence his lips infpired, 
O king ! he cries, for facred truth admired, 
Ordain'd by heaven to bend the ftubbom knees 
Of haughtieft nations to thy juft decrees ; * 
Fear'd as thou art, yet fct by heaven to prove 
That empire's ftrength refults from public love : 
To thee, O king, for friendly aid we come ; 
Nor lawlels robbers o'er the deep we roam : 
No luft of gold could e'er our breads inflame 
To fcatter fire and daughter where we came i 
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Nor 


* The eoral vfondrout in Hs nvaUrj 

Vimm e/dt dumjiagnafihiti prccejferat undis 

Gemma fuit, ClaUD. 

Sic et eoralium^ guo primum coittigit auras f 

tempore durefeU^ molUsfuitberbaftAmu&s, Ov|D. 

* The eopiwi rhetoric of ^ro^M.— There were on board Gaina*s fleet ftve- 
ralp^fons (killed in the Oriental languages. Ofir. 
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Nor fword, nor fpear our harmlefs hands employ 
To feize the carelefs, or the weak dcftroy. 
At our moft potent monarch's dread command 
We fpread the fail from lordly Europe's ftrand : 
Through feas unknown, through gulphs untry'd before. 
We force our journey to the Indian Ihore. 

Alas, what rancour fires the human breaft ! 
By what ftem tribes are Afric's fhores poileft ! 
How many a wile they try'd, how many a fnare ! 
Not wifdom fav'd us, 'twas the heaven's own care : 
Not harbours only, e'en the barren fands 
A place of reft deny'd our weary bands : 
From us, alas, what harm could prudence fear ! 
From us fo few, their numerous friends fo near ! 
While thus from fliore to cruel fhore long driven. 
To thee condufted by a guide from heaven. 
We come, O monarch, of thy truth aflured. 
Of hofpitable rites by heaven fecured ; 
Such c rites as old Alcinous' palace graced. 
When lorn Ulyffes fat hb favour'd gueft. 
Nor deem, O king, that cold fufpicion taints 
Our valiant leader, or his wifh prevents : 
Great is our monarch, and his dread command 
To our brave captain InterdiAs the land 
Till Indian earth he tread : What nobler caule 
Than loyal faith can wake thy fond applaufe, 

O thou, 

t See the £ighth Odylfey, ftc 
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O thoo, who knoweft^ie evet-fri^SBa^ VtQJi^ 

Of kingly ' ofBcc;^ aa^ .the fcares of ifbtci 

And heatr, jt sm&um beavoi9» if G^mV^ ibfiwt 

Forget thy fctodnffft| or fivm trufih 4c|iai!i;i 

The fiumd light a»U perilh 6vpi thPjTwv 

And rivers to the fea OxfH <c^ tp^ jua* 

He 

* O/Urngfy f^«.— Caften*t note oa this place is fo charaOeriftical of a 

FrendunaD, that the leader wiUpvl»iy.^plcaMto4se ft tnni^^ la 
hu te&t be fityt, <* Tm fui tutfaji ^^tmaa U ra^/^^nw.^— -In the note 
he thus apokgUes: ** Zc Poete ^t^ Tau de X^ tficU^ T«i jm/au ie imttier 
«ifrJU^T1iepoetfr7a»iAw«ife«aU^«i»lf^i|^^«itti^. ^I^nfcftl 
^ found a ftroog incHnatton to tranllate this fentence literally. I find much 
** nohlencft in it However, I fubmitted to the opinion of fome friends, who 
« weie afraid that the ewiof fvmfibmen;Hgla^hefM^9^^^txbt^Jm^1^^ 
^ ttifi applied to a king. It is ti^ue, neyerthelefs, that royi^ty is a Ufimfi^ 
<* Philip n. of Spun was ocmvinced of it, as we may difcem from one of his 
•* letters. iUKv» fiii» he»ii» mfj vm h f vs^^^ ^^ ^^^J^t f(^ i ^«4^m im 

^ bered -wkb tbt m¥lHfRaiy 0/ bufiiefij Una J have n^ a momft^ to ^^^ X^ 
** irattf we Ungs tUdmUhorkiu office^ there is little rerfon to envy us,** May the 
politeneis of EnglMkdAerv |ip#&nAe4 with ^ iWQfiffi^^.awH^^A 
king! 

• The herMsJpeedif^^^Vaz propriety and artfulnefi fA Homer's fpeeches 
have been often and jii(Uyil4nmd. ^^iiffs^^ens is fNt^^iM^y hmgr in th^ 
fame department of the epopoeia. Tl\e fpecch pf Qama*s herald to the 
king of Melinda is a fbiking inftance of it. The compliments with which 
it begins have a direatendeney W^the Ue^a^in 9$ienMar4< tp be^ft^efL The 
affiirance of the innocence, the piu^iQie of the voyagei^ ^nd the greatne^ 
of their king, are happily touched. The exdamadon on the barbarous 
treatment they had esipefiencecl, " 1^ ^^oqi slaved ks, hut heaven's o«m 
care,'* are ^afterly infijyuatioAs. Their barbarous treatment is again re- 
pcated in a manner to more compaffion : Alasl what could they fear, ftc 
is reafbnmg joined with 'Ibe p^thof. That they were coniMM to the kji^ 
of Melinda by heaven, ^qd were by heaven afliired of his tmth«.is ji nioft 
delicate compliment, and in the true fyirit of the epic poem. The allo- 
iion to Aldnous is well timed. The i^kgy ibr Papvl*frnifu^^.c«»ne cyi 
Ihore, is exceeding artful. It conveys a proof of the greatnefs of the Por- 
fpguefe ibvereign, and ^rds a compliment to loyalty, which could not fail 

to 


He 4wke; afnunmr of qpi^ie fws^ud^ 

And each iHth wondeir 9wqi'4 the f^'rpus deeds 

Of that bold race, whpife flowm^ irane^ had wavU 

Beneath fo many a flcf > fi> maay an ocean brav'd. 

Nor lefs the king their loyal faith reveres. 

And liihoa'0 lord in jssvfal iiate appears^ 

Whofe leaft command on fartheft fhores obeyed. 

His fovereign grandeur to the wprld difplay^d. 

Elate with joy^ uproie the royal Moor^ 

And^ CsfkHing, thus,^-0 welcome to my ihore ! 

If yet in you the fear of treafoi^ dweU, 

Far from yom* thoughts th' ungenerous fear eajpel ; 

Still with the bravej the brave will honour £xidf 

And equal ardour will their friendfhip bind* 

But thofe w}ip ijpurn'd you, men akme in &ew^ 

Rude as the beftial herd, no worth they know i 

Such dwell not here ; and fince your laws veijuipe 

Obedience ftrii):, I yield my fond deiiiEq. 

Though much I wifli'd yoiir chirf to jjrace jny .board;j 

Fair be his duty tobh fpyereign lord : 

Yet when the mofP w^ forth with dewy fecf 

My barge H^ "waft jz^e to the warlike j^eet 2 

There Ihall my longing eyes die heroes vlew^ 

And holy vows the mutual peace renew* 

What 


to be acceptable to a monarch. In ibort, the whole of the Tpeech fiipplicates 
wannly,but at the fame time in the moft manly manner; and the adjura- 
tfcum concludes it with all the appearance of warmth and fincerity. Eufta- 
(hhis would have wistten a whole chapter 00 fuch a fpeech in the Iliad or 
Od^iley, 
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What from the bluftering winds and lengthening tide 
Your Ihips have fuffer'd, fhall be here fupply'd. 
Arms and prorifions I myfelf will fend^ 
And^ great of (kill^ a pilot ihall attend. 

So fpoke the king : And now^ with purpled ray^ 
Beneath the fhining wave the god of day 
Retiring, left the evening fliades to fpread ; 
And to the fleet tlie joyful herald fped : 
To find fuch friends each breaft with rapture glows, 
The feaft is kindled, and the goblet flows ; 
The trembling comet's imitated rays 
Bound to the Ikies, and trail a fparkling blaze : 
The vaulting bombs awake their fleeping fire> 
And like the Cyclops' bolts, to heaven afpire : 
The bombardiers their roaring engines ply. 
And earth and ocean thunder to the iky. 
The trump and fife's flurill clarion hr around 
The glorious mufic of the fight refound. 
Nor lefs the joy Melinda's fons difplay. 
The fiilphur burfts in many an ardent ray. 
And to the heaven afcends in whkzing gyres. 
And ocean flames with artificial fires. 
In feftive war the fea and land engage. 
And echoing fhouts confefs the joyfiil rage. 
So paft the night : and now with filvery ray 
The ftar of morning ufhers in the day. 

The 
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The ihadows fly before the rofeate hours. 

And the chill dew hangs glitteruig on the flowers : 

The pruning hook or humble fpade to wield. 

The cheerful labourer haftens to the field 5 

When to the fleet with many a founding oar 

The monarch fails ; the natives crowd the fhore. 

Their various robes in one bright fplendor join. 

The purple blazes, and the gcdd-ftripes fhine ; 

Nor as ftem warriors with the quivering lance. 

Or moon-arch'd bow, Melinda's fons advance ; 

Green boughs of palm with joyful hands they wave. 

An omen of the meed that crowns the brave. 

Fair was the ihow the royal barge difplay'd. 

With many a flag of gliftening filk array*d, 

Whofe various hues, as waving thro' the bay. 

Returned the luftre of the rifing day : 

And onward as they came, in fovereign ftate 

The mighty king amid his princes fate : 

His robes the pomp of eaftem fplendor flicw, 

A proud tiara decks his lordly brow : 

The various tifliie fliines in every fold, 

The filken luftre and the rays of gold. 

His purple mantle boafts the dye of Tyre, 
And in the fun-beam glows with living fire. 
A golden ch^n, the Ikilful artift's pride. 
Hung from his neck ; and glittering by his fide 
The dagger's hilt of ftar-bright diamond flione; 
The girding baldric burns with precious ftone ; 

And 


I 
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And precious ftone in ftuds of gold enc&a&d, 

The fliaggj Telvet of his bofkms graced : 

Wide o*er his head, of Tarions SSka bdaid^ 

A fiur umbrella caft a grateful fliade. 4 

A band of mtnialiy bending &t^ the proir. 

Of hom-wreath'd round the crooked trumpets bknr ; 

And each attendant barge aloud rebounds 

A barbarous diicord of rejoicing founds. 

With equal pomp the captain leaves the fleets 

Melinda*s monarch on the tide to greet : 

Hb barge nods otk amidft a fplendid train^ 

Himfelf adom'd in all the pride of Spun t 

With £aur embroidery ^ fhone his armed breaft» 

For polifh'd fteel fupply'd the warrior's veft; 

His fleeves, beneath, were filk of paly blue. 

Above, more loofe, the purple's brighteft hue 

Hung as a fcarf, in equal gatherings roll'd. 

With golden buttons and with loops of gold : 

Bright in the fun the polifb'd radiance bumsy 

And the dimm'd eye-ball from the luftre turns. 

Of crimfon fatin, dazzling to behold. 

His cailbc fwelFd in many a curving fold; 

The make was Gallic, but the lively bloom 

Confefl: the labour of Venetia's loom : 

Gold 


' fVitbfair emBroidery fiome Us armed hreafl, Cam6en« (eems to have his 
cjre on the pia»re of Garaa, which is thus dcftrfbed by ifarisyStufa, '< He 
*• is painted with a bkck cap,cloak and breeches edged with velret^aU flaihsd, 
** through which appears the crimfon lining, the doublet of crimibn iatin^ 
<■ and over it his armour inlaid with gold.'* 
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Gold was his fyrofA, aad warEke trowfers heed 
With thongs of gold his manfy legs emlvac^ : 
With graccfiil mien his cap aiknt was tmu'd 1 
The velvet cap ai tiodding phime adon^d. 
His noble afpeA, and the psrpltf s ray^ 
Amidft his train the gallant chief be^ay. 
The various veftments of the warrior train, 
Like flowers of vmeus colours oil the plain, 
Attraft the pleaied behdders wondering eye^ 
And with the fplendor of the rainbow vie. 

m 

Now Gama*s bands the quivering trumpet blow. 
Thick o'er the wave the crowding barges row. 
The Moorish flags the curling waters fweep. 
The Lufian mortars thunder o'er the deep ; 
Again the fiery roar heaven's concave tears. 
The Moors aftonifh'd flop their wounded ears : 
Again loud thunders rattle o'er the bay. 
And clouds of finoke wide^olling blot the day ; 
The captain's barge the generous king afcends. 
His arms the chief enfold ; the captain bends, 
A reverence to the fccpter'd grandeur doe : 
In filent awe the monarch's wondering view 
Is fixt s on Vasco's noble mien ; the while 
His thoughts with Wonder weigh the hero's toil, 

Efteem 

f -.— ?%« monarches ibtHdeTu^ «AfB^ h/id «» Fifie's tuBli mkft^^the admi- 
nUon and friendfliip of the king of Melinda, To much mfifted on hy Cst- 
ndcns, is a judicious imitation of V'irgil's Dido. In both cafes fuch prepa^ 
ration was necellary to introduce the long epiibdes which follow. 
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Efteem and iriencUhip with his wonder ri{e> 

And free to Gam a all his kingdom lies. 

Though never fon of Lufus' race before 

Had met his eye^ or trod Melinda's fhore. 

To him familiar was the mighty name^ 

And much his talk extols the Lufian fame ; 

How through the vaft of Afrit's wjldeft bound 

Their deathlefs feats in gallant arms refound $ 

When that fair land where Hefper's ofispring reign'd. 

Their valour's prize the Luiian youth obtsun'd. 

Much ftill he talk'd, enraptured of the theme. 

Though but the faint vibrations of their fame 

To him had echoed. Fleafed his warmth to view. 

Convinced his promiie and his heart were true. 

The illuftrious Gama thu^ hb foul expreft. 

And own'd the joy that laboured in his breaft : 

Oh thou, benign, of all the tribes alone. 

Who feel the rigour of the burning zone, 

Whofc piety, with mercy's gentle eye. 

Beholds our wants, and gives the wiih'd fupply ; 

Our navy driven from many a barbarous coaft. 

On many a tempeft-harrowed ocean tbft. 

At laft with thee a kindly refuge finds. 

Safe from the fiiry of the howling winds. 

O generous king, may he whofe mandate rolls 

The circling heavens, and human pride controls, 

May the great Spirit to thy breaft return. 

That needful aid, beftowed on us forlorn ! 

And 
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And while jon fun emits his rays divine. 
And while the ftars in midnight azure fhine, 
Where'er my fails are ftretch'd the world around. 
Thy praife fhall brighten, and thy name rewound. 

He fpoke ; the painted barges fwept the flood. 
Where, proudly gay, the anchored n^vy rode ; 
Eameft the king the lordly fleet furveys ; 
The mortars thunder, and the trumpets raife 
Their martial founds Melinda's fons to greet ; 
Melinda's fons with timbrels hall the fleet. 
And now no more the fulphury tempefl: roars \ 
The boatmen leaning on the refted oars 
Breathe fliort ; the barges now at anchor moorM, 
The king, while filence liflen'd round, implored 
The glories of the Lufian wars to hear, 
Whofe fainteft echoes long had pleafed his ear : 
Their various triumphs on the Afric fhore 
0*er thofe who hold the fon of Hagar's lore. 
Fond he demands, and now demands again 
Their various triumj^s on the weftern main : 
Again, ere readied anfwer found a place. 
He aiks the ftory of the Lufian race i 
What god was founder of the mighty line. 
Beneath what heaven their land, what ihores adjoin i 
And what their climate, where the finking day 
Gives the laft glimpfe of twilight's filvery ray. 

VOL* I. G But 
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But moft, O chief, the zealous monarch cries, 
What raging Teas you braved, what louring Ikies ; 
What tribes, what rites you faw ; what favage hate 
On our rude Afric proved your haplefs fate : 
Oh tell, for lo, the chilly dawning ftar. 
Tet rides before the morning's purple car ; 
And o'er the wave the fun's bold couriers raifc 
Their flaming fronts, and give the opening blaze $ 
Soft on the glafly wave the zephyrs fleep, * 

And the ftill billows holy iilence kcc^ 
Nor lefs are we, undaunted chief, prepared 
' To hear thy nation's gallant deeds declared ; i 

Nor think, tho' fcorch'd beneath the car of day. 
Our minds too dull the debt of praife to pay j I 

Melinda's fons the teft of greatnefs know. 
And oo the Lufian race the palm beftow. 

If Titan's h giant brood with impious arms 
Shook high Olympus' brow with rude alarms } 
If Thefeus and Pirithous dared invade 
The difmal horrors of the Stygian fhade. 
Nor lefs your glory, nor your boldnefs lefi, 
That thus exploring Neptune's laft recefs 
Contemn his waves and tempefts ! If the third: 
To live in feme, though femed for deeds acCurft, 

Could 

• • . 

^ For a defence of the king of Mdinda's learning, ignonmtly oly'e£ted 
to by Voltaire, fee the preface. 
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Could urge the caitiff^ who to win a name 

Grave Dian*s temple to the wafting flame : 

If fuch the ardour to attain renown^ 

How bright the luftre of the hero's crown, 

Whofe deeds of fair emprife his honours raiie. 

And bind his brows, like thine, with deathlefs bays I ^^ 


JEND OF THE FIRST VOLUMB. 
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